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That exports of coal are now actually being made in considerable 
quantities is shown by a dispatch just received from Newport News, 
Virginia, which notes the sailing in one day of three steamers loaded, 
one with 4,000 tons for Marseilles, France; one with 3,000 tons for Al- 
exandria, Egypt; and one with 3,000 tons to Gibraltar for orders. This 
coal was from Kanawha or New River mines in West Virginia, brought 
down over the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. Many steamers go to 
Newport News and Norfolk for bunker coal, but few for full cargoes, 
such as those noted. 


A notable landmark in American mining history is the celebration at 
Ishpeming, Michigan, on July 14th, of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
organization of the Cleveland Iron Mining Company. This company 
was the first in the Lake Superior Region, and is represented by the 
present Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company. The exercises were held on 
the site of the original mine and included a reception and historical 
address. A very interesting comparison might be made between the 
little shaft from which a few hundred tons of ore were hauled by wagon 
to the lake, and the present great plant shipping thousands of tons daily 
The growth of the Lake Superior country has been almost that of the 
iron industry of the United States, and has formed an exceedingly 
important part of it. 


There seems to be little doubt that some time will elapse before the 
Witwatersrand Mines can be reopened and work resumed. The Trans- 
vaal is not yet pacified by any means, and while the resistance to the 
British forces seems to be gradually decreasing in importance, a desul- 
tory warfare may be carried on for some time to conie. While Johannes- 
burg is occupied by a large military force the return of any great num- 
ber of civilians to the mines can hardly be permitted. There is little 
doubt that the resumption of work, when it does come, will be fol- 
lowed by a large demand for new machinery and material. The ma- 
chinery at the mines has been more or less damaged by neglect and 
careless handling, while the mills are bare of supplies. This is a further 
reason for postponement in resuming operations, since the railroad 
line to Johannesburg is overburdened by the work of carrying supplies 
for the army. We hardly expect to see anything approaching a general 
starting up of the mines for several months to come. 


The plant of the New England Gas and Coke Company, near Boston, 
is working quietly but steadily, and, we understand, very successfully. 
Apart from the gas which it now furnishes to several of the companies 
in and near Boston, this company is finding markets for its coke in 
several different directions. On the Boston & Maine Railroad there are 
now nearly 200 locomotives burning coke from the ovens at Revere, and 
other railroads running out of Boston are trying this fuel. A number 
of manufacturing plants are also using it, and find it better for their 
purposes than the bituminous coal which they have heretofore burned. 
The utilization of the by-products from the coal promises to be a suc- 
cess economically and to add considerably to the company’s revenue. 
The arrangements for supplying fuel gas are not yet completed, but 
will add largely to the company’s business when they are in full opera- 
tion. Upon the whole the Boston experiment, which is being worked 
out in a practical and business-like way, promises very well indeed, and 
it is quite probable that the plant will serve as a model for others to be 
established in the neighborhood of other large cities. Probably it can 
be improved in some details, but it is certainly furnishing an example 
to coal operators which they will do well to study carefully. -We have 
little doubt that the fuel and power supply of our large cities and towns 
in the future will be in the form of gas, and the sooner coal operators 
realize this and act upon it the better it will be for them. 


The accounts from the Nome District in Alaska continue to be un- 
satisfactory. The district is so overcrowded that the military command- 
er, who is now in control, has forbidden newcomers to land at Nome 
City, and has ordered the formation of a new settlement some miles 
distant. The facilities for handling freight do not exist as yet, and 
we are informed that great quantities of supplies and machinery are 
piled upon the beach, and it is almost impossible for the owners to get 
their property. The great trouble in the district at present is the un- 
certainty of titles. Almost every accessible claim has been located twe 
or three times over, and new arrivals who try to buy one are con-~- 
fronted by several alleged owners. Apparently there is endless litiga- 
tion in prospect. 

An estimate from persons competent to judge is that Nome will yield 
from $4,500,000 to $5,000,000 this year. Prospectors are scattered all 
along the sea shore for 50 miles, and are said to be meeting with vary- 
ing success. The great rush is naturally for the beach placers, as they 
can be reached and tested without the labor required to explore the 
tundra back of the coast. In another year, when the present rush is 
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over and the excitement has subsided, some serious mining may be 
done. 

At this end it looks as if the rush was falling off. The best indica- 
tion of this is that the transportation companies are reducing fares 
and offering other inducements to passengers. 


We publish on another page the latest letters which have reached us 
from our correspondent in Johannesburg. Part of what he sends can 
hardly be called news at the present time, his letters having been much 
delayed in transit, but we give his statements in a somewhat con- 
densed form for the purpose of completing the record of the Transvaal 
mines during the war. Although no statement is definitely made, it 
will be seen that the Pretoria Government had evidently begun to an- 
ticipate the end, and was making preparations for the retreat from the 
Witwatersrand and the abandonment of the mine, which followed later. 
The cessation of gold payments, and the giving of forced currency to 
the notes of the State Bank are very significant, not only of this fact, 
but also of the determination of the Government officers to take care 
of themselves. It is quite apparent that they understood that it would 
be necessary to abandon Johannesburg to the advance of Lord Roberts’ 
army, and that they intended that the gold which had been taken from 
the mines, or commandeered at the beginning of the war, should be put 
in a safe place, or at least a place where it could be used after the war 
had closed. While it is understood that President Kruger has a large 
amount with him, wherever he may be at present, it is probable that 
this amount has been greatly exaggerated, and that nearly all the avail- 
able gold in coin and bars was transmitted to Europe by the French or 
Jerman steamers from Delagoa Bay, and placed where is can be drawn 
upon when needed. To whom this gold may belong when the war is 
finally ended is a question which may possibly cause some complica- 
tions. 


RUSSIAN MINES AND RAILROADS IN CHINA. 





If it is true, as the latest dispatches report, that a Chinese force has 
taken and destroyed the town of Blagoviestchenk on the Amoor River, 
it is evident that the uprising in China is far more serious and wide- 
spread than was at first supposed; and also that Russia is going to have 
some difficult work in establishing and holding its position in Manchuria. 
Blagoviestchenk is a town which has grown up from nothing in a few 
years—like some of our Western mining -towns—to be by far the most 
important in Eastern Siberia, and the largest city of the vast region be- 
tween Lake Baikal and the Pacific Coast. In fact it was rapidly 
approaching in importance the old city of Irkutsk, the metropolis of 
Siberia. It is the chief trading-point on the Amoor, and also the center 
of the very rich gold mining region which has been opened up in recent 
years on the tributaries of the Upper Amoor and the Shilka, and in the 
valleys of the eastern and southern slopes of the Yablonnovoi Moun- 
tains. It was the opening of these mines which first gave the town its 
importance, and the large returns obtained from them have made it 
a wealthy place, possessed of large warehouses and handsome dwellings. 

The granting to Russia of a line through Manchuria from Sretensk 
to Vladivostok and Port Arthur, and the adoption of this line as the 
eastern section of the Siberian Railroad, in place of the route first laid 
out through the Amoor Valley, seemed to assure Russian control of 
this important province. Great progress has been made on the railroad 
and prospectors and miners have already made their way into its north- 
ern section. No apparent opposition had been made to the new enter- 
prises, and the addition of Northern Manchuria to Eastern Siberia was 
considered an accomplished fact. 

The overturn in China, which now seems to be spreading all over the 
country, has evidently involved Manchuria. While no details can be 
obtained, the appearance of an armed force so far north implies great 
danger to the troops scattered along the line of the new railroad, gen- 
erally in small bodies and at some distance apart. They were, indeed, 
looked upon as guards to protect property rather than garrisons. It is 
also apparent that miners and prospectors at work are in peril. 

We may add that nothing has been heard from the American engi- 
neers who were engaged in mining and railroad surveys in the provinces 
north and west of Peking; and it is to be feared that nothing definite will 
ever be heard. 


COPPER PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 





There has been some anticipation among consumers that the copper 
market would follow the iron and other markets, and that a sharp 
decline in prices was to be expected. This anticipation has been carried 
so far that some manufacturers have been buying only for their imm-e- 
diate needs, and have been very reluctant about contracting for any 
considerable supply at current rates. There is, however, no indication 


thus far that this forecast of the market is a correct one. Certainly 
it has not been correct thus far, since copper, although the quotations 
are below the highest point reached last spring, has recently shown 
much strength and a tendency to advance rather than to recede. For 
this we believe that there are substantial reasons, and the present 
strength of prices is not due to speculation, but rather to causes which 
it is not difficult to trace. 

For some years past the annual increase in the world’s production 
of copper has varied but slightly in either direction from 10 per cent., 
and this has continued so long that it might almost be accepted as the 
normal rate in growth of production. During the years of depression 
which followed the Baring failure in 1891, and our own currency panic 
of 1898, the growth in production continued, while at the same time 
there was a falling off in demand. and these coincident movements 
resulted in the very low prices of the metal which prevailed for several 
years. With the reverse movement, or increase in activity in trade, 
which has marked the last two or three years, the demand for copper 
has again increased; and the improvement has been aided by two 
special sources of consumption, the first and more important being 
the great development of electric work of all kinds, and the second 
the special activity in ship building and chiefly in the construction 
of warships and war material. The electric demand alone has called 
for an immense quantity of copper in wire and other forms, and the 
numerous electric installations for lighting, power, traction and other 
purposes, which are now under construction and projected in Europe 
as weil as in this country, show that there is no probability of a de- 
crease in the requirements of this class of work for some time to come. 
There has been recently a marked falling off in the construction of 
merchant vessels. but on the other hand an increase in the building 
of warships, in which the proportion of copper used for various pur- 
poses is much greater, and the current news indicates that there will 
be no lessening in the quantities of war material called for. 

The production of copper in the United States, as reported by Mr. 
John Stanton, who acts as statistician for the companies, reached 
a total of 134,577 long tons for the half year ending June 30th. The 
increase over the first half of 1899 was 10,030 tons, or only 8.1 per cent.; 
and it is to be remarked that of this increase 2,190 tons only came from 
what are known as the reporting mines, which include all the im- 
portant mines in the country, while 7,840 tons came from what are 
known as the outside sources, which includes copper from a number 
of smaller mines and also the copper obtained from ores and bullion 
which are worked chiefly for their gold, silver or other values. In 
part this small increase from the reporting mines may be attributed 
to the fire in the Calumet & Hecla Mine, which prevented any con- 
siderable gain by that company, although the results of the fire have 
not been important enough to cause any considerable change. The 
gain from the outside sources is due in part to the number of small 
mines which have been opened, and which are able to ship ore, or 
smelt it, at a profit at present prices; and in part to the increased 
quantity of copper-bearing ores which have been offered to the custom 
smelters. With all the inducements for a larger production which have 
been presented by the conditions of the market, we find that the growth 
for the first half of this year was actually less than the 10 per cent. 
which, as stated above, we have come to regard as a normal yearly 
increase. 

It might have been anticipated—and, indeed, was anticipated by 
many parties—that the high price of copper would stimulate produc- 
tion very largely, and that mines would be opened in all parts of the 
world. This has not been the case, however, to any considerable 
extent in the United States. It is true that many new companies 
were started, but the number of producing mines thus far added to 
the list has been small. It must be remembered that the opening 
and establishment of a new copper mine is a work which in most cases 
requires a good deal of time and a large sum of money, so that it is 
not surprising that the gain in production should be only moderate. 
It is not improbable that in another year the effect of the new mines 
will be felt and will aid in the reduction of prices, which is not un- 
likely to be in progress at that time. For the present, however, the 
effect of the new mines is hardly perceptible. 

For the first half of 1900 we find that the foreign reporting mines 
included in Mr. Stanton’s statement show very little change. The 
total output this year having been 44,053 tons, an increase of only 424 
tons, or a little less than 1 per cent. over the previous year. These 
foreign reporting mines include all the leading mines in Europe, 
such as the Rio Tinto, the Mansfeld, the Tharsis, the Libiola and 
others, and we know of no special reason why their production should 
not have increased, except the fact that some of the deposits owned 
by the Tharsis Company are beginning to be worked out. The strike 
of the workmen at the Rio Tinto did not become general until after 
the close of the half year, and the shipments from that company’s 
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mine have been fully up to the usual standard. It is quite probale, 
though, that the European mines cannot be expected to assist materially 
during the current year in meeting any increased demand. 

Outside of the mines to which we have already referred, there have 
been no important changes in production. The shipments of copper 
from Chile have shown some increase, and there have been mines 
opened in Peru which promise to be of some importance, but on the 
other hand there has been no gain in the Australian copper, and the 
stoppage of the Besshi, the largest copper mine in Japan, which was 
flooded last fall, has not been made up from any quarter. 

To return to our copper production, the consumptive demand in 
the United States has been fairly good this year, though hardly up to 
last year's standard. On the other hand, there has been an extraor- 
dinary demand for copper for export, and the total quantity shipped to 
foreign countries this year is no less than 90,229 long tons, or 67 per 
cent. of our total production. The exports were greater than those 
of 1899 by 21,945 tons, or 32.3 per cent., and were by far the largest 
ever reported. In January last we referred to a strong indication that 
foreign manufacturers were carrying unusually light stocks, and our 
Paris correspondent has frequently stated that the French and German 
consumers were running rather dangerously close to the point of ex- 
haustion. The European manufacturers generally seem to have real- 
ized that they have held off quite long enough—perhaps too long— 
in replenishing their stock, and have recently been very large buyers 
at current prices. We do not think that this movement is at an end, 
and it is very probable that exports from this country will continue 
large for the third and possibly the fourth quarter of the year. These 
exports will support prices and will more than make up for any falling 
off in the home consumption; and, indeed, that falling off is not as 
large as has been generally supposed. 

A year ago we heard a great deal about the price of copper which 
some people assured us was prohibitory, and would cause a large 
decrease in consumption and the substitution of other metals. We 
did not at the time attach much importance to these predictions, and 
the results so far have certainly justified our view that no substitute 
for copper was possible, and that the demand would be really very 
little curtailed by the higher prices. It is true that aluminum has been 
used for a few electric installations, but the quantity of copper thus 
displaced is very small indeed, and the makers of aluminum do not 
seem able to supply;it in sufficient quantity to cause any apprehension 
on the part of copper producers. The high prices have limited con- 
sumption very little, if at all, since in a period of general industrial 
activity like that through which we have been passing, the question 
of price and cost is apt to be but little considered in comparison with 
time. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“Nature’s Miracies. Volume I. World Building and Life; Earth, Air 
and Water. Volume II. Energy and Vibration; Sound, Heat, 
Light, Explosives.”’ By Dr. Elisha Gray. New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hurlbert. Pages, 244 each. Price, 60 cents per volume. 

These two little volumes are fair samples of those more or less suc- 
cessful attempts often made nowadays to “popularize” science. Such 
books are usually pleasingly written, contain more or less errors in 
stating facts and give the casual reader the impression, after finishing 
the book, that he really knows quite a bit about the matters discussed. 

Of these two volumes the second is perhaps the more successful in 

that it deals with subjects with which Prof. Gray is familiar, the first 

volume showing often certain crudities of conception and a lack of 
exact statement which might be expected in the work of a man dealing 
with subjects with which he has a reading acquaintance rather than 
direct personal intimacy. Still, the misstatements are seldom serious 
and both volumes are written in a clear and interesting style with 
occasional touches of humor. As they do not apparently aim to be 
text-books, but simply mild stimulants to an interest in nature and 
nature’s laws, they are deserving of praise rather than criticism. Vol- 
ume I treats of earth, air and water, describing the formation of coal, 
limestone, slate and salt, the cause of winds and the formation of 
clouds. rain and snow, the cause of the tides and the work done by run- 

ning water and by ice in the form of glaciers, and the evidences of a 

glacial age. The second volume treats of energy, the forces of nature, 

sound, music, leat, light, the ether, sight, color and the nature and 
composition of explosives. 





“The Journal of the Canadian Mining Institute for 1900.” Edited by 
Dr. B. T. A. Bell, Secretary. Ottawa, Ont.: Published for the In- 
stitute. Pages, 268; illustrated. 

This volume, which is Number III in the present series, contains 
the papers and proceedings of the meetings of the Canadian Institute 
of Mining Engineers, at the meetings held at Rossland and Nelson, 
British Columbia, in the fall of 1899, and at Montreal in 1900. It 
includes many papers of interest and value, a number of them being 
naturally devoted to subjects particularly Canadian. Thus we have 
descriptions of the Ymir Mine in Western Ontario, of the Bridge River 
District, of the Omenica and Atlin Districts in British Columbia, of 
several mines in the West Kootenay, besides papers on Natural Gas 


in Ontario, on the Ontario Mining Law, on the Canadian Iron Industry, 
and on the Old Valley Gravels of the Klondike. There are also, how- 
ever, some papers of general interest in mining, such as one on the 
Factors in Concentration, two on Mining Pumps, a very carefully writ- 
ten paper on Methods of Cost Accounting in Mines, and one on Small 
Economies in Mining, the latter a subject which deserves very much 
more attention than it is apt to receive. The papers generally are 
interesting and show good work on the part of the members as well 
as careful editing by the secretary, and the accompanying discussions 
are in some cases almost equal in interest to the. papers. The report 
of the secretary on general mining progress in Canada contains many 
interesting facts. We are pleased to note that the volume is accom- 
panied by an index to its contents, which is full and complete and 
which deserves special commendation, since this point is very often 
neglected in volumes of society proceedings. 





“Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1899.’ Twelfth Issue. By 
T. A. Coghlan. Sydney, N. S. W.: Government Printer. Pages, 
1048; with map. 

Like the preceding volumes of this series, this book contains a great 
mass Of statistical and other information regarding the Colony of 
New South Wales, its people, its natural resources, its production, rev- 
enue, trade, industrial conditions and many other matters. The author 
has an established reputation as a statistician, and does not seem to 
be at all confused by the great variety of topics with which he has 
to deal. Anyone sceking information about New South Wales can 
cousult these volumes with confidence, knowing that he is pretty sure 
of finding the information that he needs, and that it will be generally 
put into condensed and intelligible form. This is probably the highest 
praise that can be given to a statistical work. 

New South Wales, unfortunately, has been passing through a diffi- 
cult period. The bank crisis which followed a period of expansion 
and overspeculation had a serious effect on industrial enterprise, and 
this was followed by no less than three years of drought, which reduced 
the production of the Colony. Its people, however, met the difficulties 
with an excellent spirit and during the last year conditions have very 
much improved. 

One curious point, to which Mr. Coghlan calls attention, is that while 
the death rate in most of the Australasian colonies is low, the birth 
rate in all of them has shown a material decline. This seems to be 
due rather to the conditions of the climate than to industrial or other 
material causes, since the decline has been regular and persistent with- 
out any rega.d to the prosperous or unfortunate years. It is a matter 
which deserves careful consideration, since it has a close relation to 
the future growth and prosperity of the colonies. 
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In sending books for notices will publishers, for their own sake and for 
that of book buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede 
review on another page of the Journal. 





“Les Richesses Minerales des Colonies Francaises.” By L. Pelatan. 
Paris, France, and Liege, Belgium: H. Le Soudier. Pages, 36; 
with maps. 

“Nature’s Miracles: Volume II. Energy and Vibration—Sound, Heat, 
Light, Explosives.” By Dr. Elisha Gray. New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. Pages, 244. Price, 60 cents. 


“Encyclopedia of Mexican Mining Law. A Digest of the Mexican Min- 
ing Code, and a Glossary of Mining Terms.” By Richard E. 
Chism. City of Mexico: Published by ‘El Minero Mexicano.” 
Pages, 204. Price, $2. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of min- 
ing and metallurgy. Communications should invariably be accompanied with 
the name and address of the writer. Initials will only be published when so 
requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents. 








The Elmere Concentrating Process. 


Sir: I have your issue of June 23d in regard to the Elmore plan of con- 
centration by oil, ana think you have not quite grasped the situation. 
I have had 25 years’ experience in concentration, and should not waste 
any time over it as a substitute for concentration methods in ordinary 
cases; but in Germany, Australia and the United States there are a num- 
ver of cases where losses on brittle ores of copper, silver and gold 
are very great by water concentration, especially if heavy gangue be 
present. I send you a copy of the discussion following the paper 
on the process which you criticised. This brings out a few points 
of interest. There is one fact against opinions, which is that the Welsh 
mine is working steadily 50 tons of ore per day, by the process, with 
very poor labor, after a complete failure of a concentration mill erected 
by the Luhrig people, and now dismantled. The objection you raise 
as to its being complicated is, I think, not well taken, for it is ex- 
ceedingly simple in practice as compared with the adjustments of a 
concentration mill. The real question is one of cost and saving, and 
the present stage is simply one of investigating different ores to see 
if there is a field. You say you can see no advantages it possesses over 
methods we now have; but I should like to know the present method 
of separating satisfactorily copper pyrites or bornite from a gangue 
carrying heavy spar or garnets, conditions existing in several places 
where concentration has proved very unsatisfactory. My own opinion 
is that concentration can, in many instances, be improved over present 
results by a rearrangement of machinery, and that oil will never 
replace water in most cases; but there are points here, as suggested, 
promising a distinct field. In the case of the Welsh mine, the oil , 
process followed as a consequence of failure of the concentration mill 
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after a large expenditure on the latter. I must confess, however, that 

in my opinion the Luhrig machinery is not adapted to getting best 

results from such an ore as that tried in Wales by concentration. D. 
London, July 12th, 1900. 





Standards in Mining Practice. 


Sir: In machines we have two classes, one class which requires to 
be closely watched and tended and directed by forces exterior to itself, 
while the other and higher class, called automatic, comprises machines 
whose design is so developed that they will in large measure control 
and regulate their own action with greater economy of operation and 
saving in labor of hand and brain. 

As of machines, so of nations. Some are not in any happy and 
effective way self-governing, and when left to themselves become 
differentiated at once into classes and sink back into a barbarous 
and unprogressive condition. Others contain within themselves the 
power of regulation and redemption. The English, for example, may 
be defined as an automatic people. They are naturally independent 
of foreign or extraneous pressure, not because it is their fortune to be 
so, but because they carry their pressure and government complete 
within themselves. And the index of this admirable capacity is their 
capability of self-criticism. What merciless self-critics they are! The 
space in their public press which might justifiably be given to appro- 
bation of their achievements is filled with soundings of alarms and 
feelings of the public pulse and strictures upon the policy of the 
powers that be. They do not wait to be corrected. They correct 
themselves. An illustration of this power is shown in the attention 
being given by the English press to American methods of manufacture, 
and the frank depreciation of their own methods as less econmical 
and effective. 

Let us be equally frank, or rather, if we are to keep in advance, let 
us be more frank, and go in advance to judgment. American shop 
methods leave much room for improvement. The magazine articles 
so much in vogue lauding our practice are very largely outlines of 
ideals, which remain to be filled in with facts. In the railroad field 
it is notorious that ““M. C. B.” standards are subject to many lapses 
and variations in the practice of the different roads. The history 
of the interchangeable system which I have traced (‘“‘Reports of Tenth 
Census, United States, 1880,” and “Magazine of American History,” 
June, 1884), is a history of backsliding and incompleteness. Whitney 
invented the interchangeable idea, then Moore, and Warner, and Buck- 
land and others invented it over again, each claiming that it was by 
no means realized in the state of the art as he found it. 

Now our great improvement in tools and gauges has gone far to 
clinch interchangeability if it be faithfully sought in shop practice. 
But I wish to speak of a step in advance. There is a field of use 
far wider than the shops, a field whose orders dictate what the shop 
shall build. In this field, and especially in that part of it known 
as the mining field, there is a great economic opportunity in standard- 
ization. 

The advantages of standards in facilitating repairs will be apparent 
to every millman. In making practice uniform and easy and promoting 
comparisons with the result of the best work both in the shop and 
at the mine, it promises much. Of a machine four-fifths of whose 
value is in labor and shop expense, when built singly, it is a fair aver- 
age statement to say that the cost could be reduced two-fifths if the 
same machines were built by the dozen. I notice that some machines, 
notably and needlessly of widely varying designs for the same purpose, 
cost as much now as they did 10 years ago, although now better fin- 
ished. Other machines which are now built alike in lots have had 
their cost reduced two-thirds or three-fourths in the same time. 

The selection of machinery is a critical matter in the development 
of a mine. Many make shipwreck at this point because managers 
must needs add to the uncertainties of the mineral deposit the further 
uncertainty of inventive departures from standard methods. Invention 
is costly and so a good manager cannot afford to be inventive out of 
the funds of development available for an ordinary mine. 

I might say much more of standards in detail for mining work, but 
will satisfy myself now with emphasizing the value of standardizing 
in general practice as a corollary to improved shop practice. In such 
shop practice American and English works will compete in wholesome 
rivalry, but this progress can be vastly quickened by the adoption 
of standards on the part of those who use the machines. 

And how far can this go? Well, as to that, I would quote a sentence 
from a description of a Western shop (Pawling & Harnischfeger’s): 
“Everything is standard.” And I would compare that with the state- 
ment of the manager of a great mine at which millions have been 
wasted in experimental machinery. “‘We have here examples of every 
kind of machine from all parts of the world.” It was a great curiosity 
shop, everything misfit and much idle. Of the well-appointed mine 
it should be said as of the well-appointed shop: “Everything is stand- 
ard.” Charles H. Fitch. 

Oak Park, Il., June 30th, 1900. 


PYRITES IN CANADA.—The Ontario Government Assay Office at 
Belleville, Ont., writes: “An inquiry has been received for properties 
containing iron pyrites or mundic located near railway shipping facili- 
ties, from the Mines Contract and Investigating Company, Toronto. 
Pyrites are used for the manufacture of sulphurous dioxide gas used 
extensively in bleaching wood pulp and paper, also for manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. 

“In this connection it is worthy of note that several attempts have 
been made to ship iron pyrites from deposits in Eastern Ontario, but 
the excessive freight rates consumed all profits. The Laurentian Pulp 
Company, of Three Rivers, Quebec, making wood pulp and paper by 
the sulphite process, advises the erection of small roasting furnaces 
at the mines, and the shipping of the condensed and liquefied sulphurous 
acid gas in cast iron cylinders,” 
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MAJOR LOUIS IRVING SEYMOUR. 


Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Francis Drake. 








Louis Irving Seymour, an American citizen, who was commanding a 
corps of Engineers in the Imperial Service in South Africa, was killed 
in an engagement at Zand River, Orange River Colony, on June 14th. 
His death was noted hriefly in the ‘“Engineering and Mining Journal’ 
June 23d. His corps was, at the time, engaged in repairing the broken 
railways and bridges. This corps was known as the Railway Pioneer 
Regiment, and was composed of engineers and mine employes of Johan- 
nesburg, many of them being Americans; the purpose of the corps being 
to assist the Royal Engineers in repairing the damage done to the rail- 
ways and lines of communication generally. The formation of such a 
body was conceived by Major Seymour, and the subsequent enroliment 
and organization were due almost entirely to his personal efforts. An 
Imperial officer, a Royal engineer, was placed in chief command, Major 
Seymour being second. 

Major Seymour was born at Whitney Point, Broome County, New 
York, on December 23d, 1860. He was educated in his native village, and 
at the age of 17 entered the machine shops of John Cotter at Norwalk. 
After working three years in these shops he went up for examination 





MAJOR LOvIS IRVING SEYMOUR. 


at Annapolis to enter the United States Navy. After he had passed the 
examination it was found that he was a few weeks too old, so he had 
to abandon the hope of having the Navy for his career. After working 
for the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company from 1881 to 1884 he ac- 
cepted an engagement offered him by the Dickson Manufacturing Com- 
pany to erect a mill engine for El] Callao Gold Mining Company in 
Venezuela. After finishing the erection he became the chief mechanical 
engineer of the company, which was at the time under the management 
of Mr. H. C. Perkins, the late Captain Mein being Mine Captain. Early 
in 1886 Major Seymour returned to the United States, and on June 30th, 
1886, he married Miss Kate Perry, of Whitney Point. He then held 
positions with the Washington Cotton Mills of Lawrence, Mass., and 
with the Plymouth Cordage Company of Plymouth in the same State. 
While working for the latter he became more widely known, and in 
February, 1890, he was engaged on the recommendation of Mr. Hamilton 
Smith, to proceed to Kimberley in South Africa, where he took up the 
work of chief mechanical engineer for the De Beers Consolidated Mines. 

in July, 1893, he became managing director of Fraser & Chalmers, 
Erith, England, at the same time retaining the position of consulting 
engineer to the De Beers Consolidated Mines. In the middle of 1896 
he took up his residence in Johannesburg, holding the position of me- 
chanical engineer to Messrs. H. Eckstein & Company and the Rand 
Mines, Limited. On the departure of Mr. Hennen Jennings, his con- 
nection with the firm of Messrs. Eckstein & Company became closer 
still and it is not too much to say that he was, at the time of his death, 
that firm’s most trusted adviser regarding all mining and mechanical 
matters. 

Major Seymour has left his mark on almost every installation of ma- 
chinery existing at Johannesburg to-day. His patented inventions were 
few, the principal one being a well-known friction clutch. He had 
many original ideas, which he put into use, but also, with characteristic 
magnanimity, allowed others to use. His forte was to adapt and im- 
prove what came to his hand. 

He was brilliant as an organiser. As an administrator and executive 
head he commanded the unlimited confidence of capital, The esteem 
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and affection of his friends were profound and enduring. His profes- 
sional colleagues will miss his able and vigorous counsels; and innum- 
emable subordinates and employes wil deplore the loss of a generous 
adviser and friend. 

Major Seymour leaves a widow, two brothers and two sisters. 


THE TRANSVAAL MINING INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR.—X.* 





Special Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





(Continued from Page 677.) 





With regard to the coal supply in South Africa, it should be noted 
that the commanding general, Botha, at the time the Transvaal forces 
retired from Northern Natal, requested the State Mining Engineer not 
to destroy the coal mines entirely, but to damage them so as 
to prevent the output of coal for at least six months to come. In the 
Transvaal the coal in most cases is near the surface, and the seams 
are very thick. Few of the mines are deeper than 120 ft. In Natal 
the mines are deep, and as a rule there are several seams, each of small 
thickness. The Natal mines are also very fiery, and require considerable 
expense for pumping and ventilation. The production of these mines 
before the war was from 35,000 to 37,000 tons a month, from 10 collieries, 
and about half of this coal was sold for steamship purposes at Durban. 

Many engineers who are familiar with the situation anticipate that 
the coming coal supply for the ports of the Indian Ocean will be ob- 
tained from the Middelburg District of the Transvaal. The coal from 
this district can be shipped easily and at small expense to Delagoa Bay, 
and already there has been built up a considerable trade in coal for thé 
supply of steamships and for export. 

At the beginning of April, contrary to statements which appeared in 
some of the papers, there was no Englishman remaining in the Trans- 
vaal in charge of a mine. Of the five gold mines running, which were 
not directly operated by the Government, the Village Main Reef, and 
the Wemmer, were under charge of Mr. H. Stephan, a Frenchman; the 
Geldenhuis Estate was operated by Mr. Maceman, also a Frenchman; 
the Ferreira was managed by Mr. Walker, a citizen of the Transvaal, 
and the Worcester by Mr. J. L. de Roos, also a citizen of the Transvaal. 

At this time, early in April, the mines in operation had all the native 
labor which they required. A large number of the native laborers had 
remained when the war broke out and were not permitted to leave 
Johannesburg. The question, however, did not at all disturb the Gov- 
ernment managers since it would have been easy for them to draw an 
additional force from among the Zulus and Basutos in the eastern part 
of the Transvaal should more men have been required. 

The March gold output was from eleven mines, of which five were 
operated by the Government. In the following table the returns from 
the same mines for August, 1899, are given, in order that the reader 
may compare the output under war conditions with that of a month 
when they were running under charge of the companies. The output is 
given in crude or bullion ounces; Transvaal gold usually averaging 
about .820 fine: 


Mines worked by Government: ee 7. 1900. Aug., 1899. 


























PIERS os coranipeh ceaUapnccwarenaicsheaceuueasnsenas 397 2,824 17,616 
SN ioe ai sud Cand ad eeds aeaeeasWON CeCe ee eee 9,941 9,706 7,887 
Se: TOON: care raencsicwhaccindecseanaqgekeen 2,173 2,680 8,129 
PRS BOOB: BS cvncwesscviwrsdesaetstameseneauetaauwna’s 10,053 7,024 17,025 
SERIE SOUS) gb clecdn ar ediiskeseseaned sacemeacnnews 10,786 10,209 10,034 
Mejtel GGOVGRNMIODE sic scviecscvsnccctadaecseaas 53,350 42,443 60,691 
Worked by Companies: 
OE ai de cen oGceCee sn dadweKdean an nndneeue 4,208 7,334 13,404 
WATER WNEE ERODE sic cicoisos sciccessescnessitssececcns 8,423 9,745 13,654 
I Aa kebinsdeceassanencectcnneeeoonsendseevs 6,407 6,109 7,965 
OMEN consti 4649 68dn sea wdi cr ediinb Oddeua tastes 1,325 1,140 2,367 
Geldenhuis Estate Licnrea Rees oa Rates ora db eae wie cis 2,938 2,476 11,458 
EMER, CGA siciedadannr ssetswnceevaceaesceneaciecqusis 9,183 5,889 12,808 
Ee INOUE vag cicsa cra vcncvsnssbesacueaaeds 32,484 32,693 61,656 
UES {oiwanatun sswaaahsncessesacesceseetewentues 85,834 75,186 122,347 


Of the mines which were worked by the companies, the Crown Reef 
was only running its mill for part of the month, and working up the 
ore on the dump. At about this time strict regulations were adopted 
against operating any of the mines or mills on Sunday, and this reduced 
production to some extent. 

Mr. J. Klimke, the State Mining Engineer, who left for a trip to Europe 
some time before the war, reached Johannesburg on April 14th. He 
had been unable to return by way of the Cape, although he had left 
Europe before the declaration of war, and had been forced to return 
and take a new start by the German steamers to Lourenco Marques, 
During his absence, as heretofore noted, Mr. J. W. Munnik, the Assist- 
ant State Engineer, had been in charge. Under his direction it is a fact 
that all preparations had been made for laying dynamite through the 
mines, but on Mr. Klimke’s return this policy of destruction was 
abandoned and the dynamite charges were all removed. 

The gold refinery at the Robinson Mine was completed early in April, 
and under charge of Mr. Bettel was able to refine the gold required 
for the Pretoria Mint. It must be admitted that at this time there was 
some stealing from the mines, chiefly in the form of amalgam from the 
batteries. This amalgam could easily be hid somewhere about the mill 
and disposed of at a convenient opportunity. Some of the stealing was 
done by white men, but probably more by the Kaffirs, and in the latter 
case it went chiefly to the storekeepers, who took the amalgam from 
the black workmen and paid them only an insignificant part of its 
value. 

At the beginning of May there was some difficulty about supplies of 
fuel, and the Town Council of Johannesburg offered gas coke for sale 
from the gas works, charging £4 10s. per ton of 2,000 lbs., or 6s. 6d. 
per bag of 133 lbs. for first-class coke. Second-class coke and screen- 
ings, which were not suitable for smelting purposes, was sold at £1 
10s. per ton, or 1s. 6d. per bag. 


a i a a nN 

*Previous papers in this series have appeared in the “Enginering and 
Mining Journal,” March 10th, 1900, page 287; March 17th, page 317; March 
24th, page 347; March 3ist, page 377; April 7th, page 436; April 28th, page 496; 
May 5th, page 531; May 26th, page 616; June 2d, page 677, 
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On May 24d, the President’s proclamation requiring the expulsion of 
all British subjects took effect, and quite a number were sent to Delagoa 
Bay. There were, however, 141 permits issued, permitting British sub- 
jects to remain until further orders, and no action was taken in the 
case of women and children having no male members in the family. 

About this time also, a special order was issued by the Government 
that in those mines which were still operating exploration work should 
be carried on as usual, and that a proper amount of development work 
should be done in each mine in order to keep up the supply of ore. It 
may be said, however, that this order was not carried out. With regard 
to the native workmen, a supplementary order was issued that no black 
man should receive wages in excess of £1 per month of 30 days, and a 
fine of £10 was imposed for any violation of this rule. Officers in charge 
of mines for the Government were given authority to commandeer any 
natives whom they might need, but they were not allowed to take any 
from the gold or coal mines already in operation. Any men com- 
mandeered must be from among those who were not employed. 

On May 17th an important proclamation was issued by the Govern- 
ment. This provided that from date of publication of the decree the 
notes issued by the Bank of the South African Republic should be con- 
sidered legal tender at their face value in payment of all debts. At 
the same time the Government commenced to pay out these notes, and 
it was generally understood that the gold obtained from the mine and 
coined at the mints was to be kept in reserve. This forced currency 
of the bank notes was not due to any scarcity of coin, since there was a 
sufficient quantity held by the Government, and also by the banks, to 
meet all requirements. The smaller banks were required to turn over 
their gold to the Bank some time before. The excuse given for the de- 
cree was that the Pretoria Mint was not able to coin gold fast enough, 
but this excuse was evidently only a pretense. It is true that the Pre- 
toria Refinery was insufficient, but the refinery at the Robinson Mine, 
above mentioned, was quite sufficient to meet the emergency. 

All this time in Johannesburg the water, gas and electric light com- 
panies continued in operation, although with a reduced staff. They con- 
tinued to make charges and to send bills to those who remained in the 
town, but under the Government decree, issued some months before, 
were unable to collect these debts. 

The news of the reverses in the Orange Free State, and of the prob- 
able advance of the British army, was not published in Johannesburg 
for some six days after the occurrence, although the Government was 
undoubtedly in possession of the facts. The news caused a great sensa- 
tion, although the general opinion among the burghers and officers was 
that it would be followed by a reverse and a retreat of the British. 
Work at the mines continued as usual, and there were no signs of any 
preparations for a change. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA.—MOUNT SICKER DISTRICT, VANCOUVER 
ISLAND. 





Special Report of W. M. Brewer, Traveling Correspondent. 





In the fall of 1897 outcrops of iron capping were discovered on Mount 
Sicker, which is located nearly 50 miles northerly from Victoria, and 
about 6 miles from the line of the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railroad; the 
nearest station is Westholm, from which point a good wagon road has 
been built to the Lenora Mine, which was the first discovery made. 

The first development work disclosed the fact that a high grade of 
chalcopyrite occurred under the iron capping. The excitement which 
followed this discovery resulted in an influx of prospectors to exploit 
the surrounding country, who located a large number of mineral claims. 
Since that time development work and prospecting has been carried 
on in that vicinity, until to-day, because of the shipments of ore from 
the Leonora, Mount Sicker District is one of the most populous mining 
camps on Vancouver Island. The close proximity of the railroad makes 
this district easy of access, as well as a very desirable camp from 
which to ship ore, because the railroad transports shipments to either 
Oyster Bay, about 30 miles distant, on the east coast of the island; 
where there are good facilities for transferring from the railroad to 
vessels on salt water, or to Victoria, where the facilities are equally 
good. Chemainus Harbor on the east coast of Vancouver Island, is 
much nearer than either of the others, but up to the present time no 
shipment has been made from that port. Should a smelting plant. ever 
be erected on the east coast of Vancouver Island, Chemainus would 
probably offer as many advantages as any point along the coast, al- 
though, for the reason that coke is manufactured at Union, near Comox 
Harbor, it might be considered more advisable to ship ore to that 
point, either by rail from Westholm, or steamer from Chemainus, than 
to ship the coke from the ovens at Union. That there will be a demand 
for a smelting plant, somewhere on the east coast of the island in the 
future, would appear to be assured, when the occurrences of copper ore 
on Mount Skirt, about 10 miles from Victoria, as well as Mount Sicker, 
are taken into consideration. 

The structural geology of Mount Sicker and vicinity is apparently 
not quite as complicated as in some other portions of the island. The 
summit of Mount Sicker has an elevation of about 2,000 ft. above sea 
level, and the mountain is principally composed of a schist, which 
would be probably classed as a sericite and which apparently contains 
much chlorite and feldspar. This belt of schist extends for some miles 
easterly from the mountain, and is also found to continue to the west 
(magnetic); but the trend of the mountain chains of Vancouver Island 
is generally about North 60° West (magnetic). The ore bodies so far 
discovered in the district are found in the schist, with their line of 
strike conformable with that of the schist. In the underground work- 
ings at the Leonora Mine it has been demonstrated that between the 
ore and one of the walls there is a considerable thickness of clay, and 
beyond that clay is encountered a hard, flinty rock which apparently 
resembles silicious slate (phthanite), as described by Dana, and from 
which possibly the sericite schist derives its origin. Some 2. miles 
easterly from the summit of Mount Sicker the writer observed a green- 
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ish rock, having a porphyritic structure, and on the north side of the 
mountain itself the same class of rock was also noticeable. 

The most extensive development work in the district has been per- 
formed on the Lenora and Tyee mineral claims, the latter adjoining 
the former on the east end. On the Keystone mineral claim, which 
adjoins the Lenora on the west, the owners are commencing a thor- 
ough exploitation with the expectation of locating an extension of one 
of the Lenora ore bodies. The term “ore bodies” is used, because from 
the writer’s observation, it appears as though in the underground work- 
ings of the Lenora it is demonstrated that the ore bodies have a 
lenticular structure and’ lie in echelon to each other, or else a fault 
has occurred which has thrust a portion of the ore body over, and 
broken its continuity. The ore body discovered on the Tyee mineral 
claim has been opened very near to the east end line of the Lenora, 
and is generally considered an extension of that ore body. 

The underground workings of the Lenora claim consist of an adit, 
driven with the strike of the schist at a depth of about 120 ft. below 
the outcrop; a winze was sunk to a depth of about 100 ft. bélow the 
adit level from the bottom of which cross-cuts were run, and the writer 
was informed, ore was encountered at a depth of 98 ft. north from the 

* bottom of the winze. As work had been suspended on this lower level 
for some time, these cross-cuts were not examined by the writer. 

The ore body which was exposed nearest to the mouth of the adit 
was mined by the original owners of the property, a portion of the ore 
was shipped, but a considerable amount of apparently high-grade chal- 
copyrite remains on the dump. No examination was made of the stope 
from which the ore was taken, but the stope, on what is apparently the 
second ore body, which was exposed by the present owners, was ex- 
amined. From this examination the -writer formed the opinion that this 
ore body above the adit level possessed very considerable extent; its 
extreme thickness being about 30 ft., with the stope extending upward 
nearly to the surface. This stope is timbered very thoroughly, on the 
square-set system, and every precaution has been taken by the foreman, 
Mr. Buxton, an old Nevada man, to insure against accident. 

While both breasts of this stope were in ore on several floors, yet, 
as thewre body had not been drifted on the adit level, beyond the east- 
ern branch of the stope, at the time of the writer’s visit June 27th, it was 
impossible to determine the full extent of the body or to measure up 
ore in sight in the mine. Apparently, because of the high price of 
copper, it has been considered more important by the management to 
stope out ore for shipment, than to extend the development work with 
a view of blocking out ore in sight and demonstrating the capacity 
and life of the mine. 

The first ore shipped from this mine was transported from the sort- 
ing tables at the mouth of the adit to the cars at Westholm, by wagon 
road, but some time early in the present year a crude tramway with 
timber rails was constructed from a point on the railroad about a 
mile south from Westholm, thence along the mountain side to within 
about two miles and a half of the mine- workings. At present the ore 
is transported by wagon down the mountain to the terminus of the 
tramway, where it is transferred on to tram-cars and run to the tipple 
at the railroad track. 

It has been the policy of the management to ship no ore which car- 
ried less than $20 per ton in all values; indeed, the writer is reliably 
informed that the bulk of the ore shipped has sme!ted about $25 per 
ton. Of this grade of ore there had been shipped vbout 3,000 tons. 
There is at present on the dumps a large quantity of second grade ore, 
which did not carry sufficient high values to warrant the payment of 
freight and treatment charges, but which could be smelted at or near 
the mine profitably. In fact, in a smelter from 100 to 200 tons capacity, 
in this district, a $12 ore could be treated satisfactorily, and there is 
a possibility that a $10 ore would pay to treat. 

In the near vicinity of the Lenora mineral claim are located the 
Seattle, Copper Canyon and Queen Bee claims; these, however, are not 
on the same lead as the Tyee, Lenora and Keystone, but are situated 
northerly from those claims though in the same belt of schist. The 
Chemainus River flows along the western base of Mount Sicker, and 
separates that mountain from Mount Brethon. Prospecting had been 
done on the latter and several mineral claims located, on which limited 
development work has been performed, and on some of which work 
is now being carried on. 

The Tyee property had recently been floated on the London market 
for £120,000, the vendors receiving £80,000 in stock for the property. 

From Mr. Pellew-Harvey’s report on this property, which was the 
basis on which the flotation was made, the following statements are 
extracted: “The general dip of the Tyee lode is approximately 72° 
north, therefore the extent of the working ground within the property 
is as follows: From the main shaft west to the Lenora boundary, 
160 ft.; from the main shaft east to the east line, 1,250 ft., where the 
Magic Fraction and Richard Third claims are met; from the main 
shaft north to the north line, 1,100 ft. on the dip: from the main shaft 
south to the south boundary, 400 ft. to join the Herbert claim. On an 
outcropping of great promise, 160 ft. east of the well-known Lenora 
Mine, a shaft 8 ft. by 6 ft. in the clear has been sunk vertically to the 
200-ft. level. For the first 30 ft. the ore was found on the foot-wall, 
and measured from 3 ft. to 4 ft. in width, the assays being very 
encouraging. From the first sinking operations about 100 tons of good 
ore were extracted, 75.5 tons of which were sold to the smelter, but 
there still remains a large quantity of ore in the ground behind the 
timbers. At 160 ft. a drift has been run 22 ft. south for the purpose 
of ascertaining the extent of the mineralized zone. This distance, to- 
gether with the north drift measurements, will place the width of the 
mineral-bearing area at something approximating 70 ft. 

“The north drift referred to was run for a distance of 22 ft., when 
the solid ore-body was struck. The last 12 ft. of this distance was 
through black shales which are closely associated with the ore-body. 
After leaving the black shales we passed through 20 ft. of ore-bearing 
ground made up as follows: The first 7 ft. consisted of almost solid 
copper ore: the next 5 ft. were coppear bearing shales; after this came 
another 2 ft. of excellent copper ore of the same character as the first 
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copper ore; the next 5 ft. were copper bearing shales, all carrying 
copper and gold values. This gives 20 ft. of ground in the drift carrying 
copper, gold and silver. After this some gouge matter was struck; the 
drift was then carried some 3 ft. 6 in. further north and discontinued. 
Some fair gold samples were taken from near the face of the farthest 
point reached; therefore the entire width of this mineralized zone can- 
not be considered completely explored. A drive was run for about 30 
ft. northeast through the copper shales, and some of the best gold values 
yet found in the mine were obtained at this point. Another cross-cut 
was also started west of this also showing up good ore. From the 
200-ft. level there is a drive 56 ft. north, which has cut the schists just 
referred to at 38 ft. in, but before striking the main body 20 inches of 
good ore were driven through. Here also black shales were associated 
as a bedding for the ore; this gave 4 ft. 6 in. of copper ore, which 
corresponds in every respect to the ore found in the high level.” 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Calumet & Hecla Mining Company, Michigan. 

The very brief and unsatisfactory report of this company, for the 
year ending April 30th, 1900, gives no particulars of its operations and 
very little real information of any kind. There is no statement of 
income or profits, the only financial information given being the 
balance sheet at the close of the year, which is as follows: 








SR I NN ie ois deco Su xed <shhs wa ks kubuNRGSSSCE EES EA VANES NSS HORUS $149,396 
Sen Ce ny RN 5 sc os oa 6 bo ou ask dn Sho ape SED SAAN AM DRS RKa A 15,000 
Cash at Boston office, exchange, copper at 15c. per Ib. and mineral 
el eR cr ert LCs ccs S ee barenco eh cawhe Ksoe ans oCes SSnkd Sec sepennaeaeuee® 5,738,463 
Ses POCKIVERIC BE Boston ANG MINE... 00.00.00 sccccvccesssveecosevsvesess 573,576 
RORY SUNIEND Se cocoa ene bow sWeks snksabeas Guannasbibeusueus daasvobeeosienenen 504,584 
NE EN oa ski chce-icneeacuuusiee sans Ses euks odbGRsp ss yaa caine oaatasee $6,981,019 
SPOR ENES OD SRNUNUNNNNNE sco. oc can GaNwwh desuuReS Rvs EN eunugannesd cee senn 27 
ee RMN TERRE Ss og vy cu nn pkg op ane sk LaSEwewekiuw saSuws ses deeab ews 
BSUS PRVADIe AL BOSON ANA WANE. «ooo sccoscccins vncscsicscvencsces 
Contracts for machinery, Buffalo Smelting Works additions, 
Dine TAGS, TRUTORT BACGITIONS, C&C. ..20oscicccccsccccccscvessicns 1,425,000 
Cash set aside for equipment of amygdaloid lode at mine.... 800,000 
— 2,720,161 
Se CU REE, car ae vases ch sabewesevaskcknsneseabaecuweaeun $4,260,858 


The balance or surplus of assets compares with $4,398,544 last year, 
showing a decrease of $137,686. The dividends paid amounted to $80 
per share, or $8,000,000 in all. 

The report of President Agassiz says: “During the past year we 
produced mineral equal to 44,548 tons of refined copper. Our product 
in refined copper was 49,312 tons. For the previous year our refined 
copper product was 44,450 tons. The price of copper has varied from 
18l4c. to 16c. per pound. It is now 17c. There have been paid during 
the past fiscal year four dividends of $20 each. 

“We have, as in the previous year, continued to push the openings 
underground both in the conglomerate and in the Osceola amygdaloid 
belt. I ought to state that the marked improvement noted last year 
in the character of the conglomerate lode at the south end of the 
mine has not continued, and that the lode at the north end of the 
mine in the lower levels is not as rich as in the upper ones, or in the 
central part of the mine, the quality of which has not changed. On the 
Osceola lode we have now reached a depth of over 1,300 ft. in the No. 
13 shaft, and have since last year opened Nos. 16 and 17 on the Osce- 
ola, giving us a length of over 9,000 ft. on that belt. We have con- 
tinued to stamp amygdaloid rock with one head supplied principally 
from the openings, and from a very limited stretch of stoping ground 
near No. 13. 

“During the past year we have built 60 dwelling houses for the use 
of our employees. We have erected and partially equipped shaft 
houses and change houses at four of the amygdaloid shafts, and are 
preparing the ground for the foundation of three engine houses at 
Nos. 13, 14 and 15 shafts. At No. 5 Calumet we have erected a pair 
of hoisting engines to run that shaft, which are working satisfactorily. 
Half of our second coal-dock, of a capacity of 100,000 tons, has been 
erected at Torch Lake; the whole dock should be in commission this 
Fall. The foundations have been laid for an extension of the Hecla 
mill. It will contain 6 heads, and should treat 2,500 tons of amygda- 
loid rock a day. Four boilers have been added to the mill plant. The 
experiments which have been making at the mills, with a view of di- 
minishing the loss of copper carried ofl in the waste sands, have resulted 
in equipping one of the heads with washing machines differing from 
those generally in use in the Lake Superior district. The results ob- 
tained thus far are satisfactory. 

“The Hecla & Torch Lake Railroad has been extended to the head 
of Torch Lake, where we intend to erect a timber mill during the 
summer. We have purchased a tract of timber land near Whitefish 
Point. At the Lake Linden smelting works a new mineral house has 
been erected, also an addition to the boiler-house has been equipped 
with two boilers, and the machine shop has been remodeled. We 
have also built a new tram line for loading the mineral intended for 
the Buffalo smelting works. At the Buffalo Smelting Works we have 
purchased an adjoining parcel of land, and are building an electrolytic 
plant for the treatment of a certain portion of our product, including 
that which carries the larger values in silver. We have also erected 
a double furnace with a Walker table, from which we hope to obtain 
a great increase in the rapidity of casting our copper. We have also 
built an electric conveyor for loading the furnaces, and have made 
a contract for the purchase of an additional frontage on Niagara River. 
Our original lot is now entirely covered with buildings, and we shall 
need the additional land for future extensions of the plant. 

“In consequence of the continued high price of copper, we have 
continued the increased production of the previous year. 

“The expenditures on account of the aid fund for the fiscal year 
amounted to $60,903. The value of the aid fund at cost is $151,530. As 
in the past year, we have continued to pay the contributions of the 
men to the aid fund.” 
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PLACER-MINING IN THE SOUTHERN OURALS. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Charles Tappan. 





(Concluded from page 36.) 





In deeper mining, the cost of stoping out the ground between drifts is 
about the same as the cost of the original drifting. Any attempt to 
introduce the caving system would be stopped by the head engineer; 
that method is not taught in the School of Mines. Nothing stronger 
could be said of the inefficiency of the native miners than is implied 
from the action of the managers of certain lode mines near Kotchkar, 
in importing Italians at three times the wages paid to the Russians. As 
everyone in the country is a farmer, and has his own field of grain and 
his own horses for plowing, cows for milk and sheep for wool and meat, 
he is entirely independent and does not work at mining from necessity. 
Even superintendents and foremen have their allotments of plow land 
from the community, and raise grain sufficient for their own family 
use. There is really no laboring class in the proper sense of the word. 
There are no people, except in the large towns, who are not farmers 
with a right to their lands which is—for all practical purposes—as good 
and perfect an ownership as a fee-simple in the United States. All this 
tends to making the labor very unsatisfactory and unreliable. At the 
most critical times, when everything depends upon getting some work 
done with the greatest possible speed, the whole force of workmen will 
go home to plow, or sow, or reap. There was an excellent harvest in 
1899, and harvest hands received higher wages than had ever been paid 
in the history of the country. All the mines had to double wages, and 
then could not secure half the men wanted. Holidays are numerous and 
generally faithfully observed. A very great holiday will keep the whole 
force drunk for several days. I found it impossible to make a contract 
for a specific amount of work to be finished or no pay. The only kind 
of agreement I could get was to allow the contractor to stop—with full 
pay for what he had done—whenever the difficulty of the work, or the 
inclemency of the weather, or a thirst for vodky made him feel like 
throwing up his job. 

The washing of the sand is done in several ways. The most usual is 
on a ‘“‘washgert’—sometimes called ‘“‘macherta’—which bears some 
slight resemblance to an American rocker. It is made of 2 or 3-in. 
plank. I saw many made of plank sawn on one side and hewn on the 
other. The washgert is not set on rockers, but is planted firmly on the 
ground within a few feet of a stream or pond. The bottom of the 
hopper is a cast-iron perforated plate about 2 ft. square. As soon as 
the hopper is filled with sand one woman pumps water into it, and two 
others stir up the clayey gravel with small shovels, knocking the clay 
from the boulders and throwing out such stones as are too large to go 
through the perforations, which are about % in. in diameter. The finer 
sand runs over the bottom of the apparatus, which is set very carelessly, 
sometimes nearly flat and then with a steep fall. There are only two 
strips of wood for riffles. The whole machine is about 4 ft. long. An 
additional sluice box with cloth or matting is sometimes added. A piece 
of sod with the roots up is also used as a sluice. Occasionally the 
accumulated clayey stuff on the bottom is stirred up and leveled off 
with a hoe. Mercury—about a tablespoonful—is thrown in above the 
upper riffle. The clean-up is made at the end of each day’s washing. 
Three women do the work and one man with a horse and wagon hauls 
the sand from the mine. Twenty wagon loads is the customary day’s 
work. If the haul be very long two wagons may be used for one washgert 
and the expense is proportionately increased. But no matter how short 
the haul is, 20 loads is the maximum for a day’s work, and the expense 
is not decreased. The wagons vary from 6 to 9 cu. ft. capacity. The 
employer’s only protection against having too little sand washed is to 
refuse to hire people with small wagons, for be the wagon large or 
small, 20 loads is a day’s work. The rate of pay varies with the demand 
for farm laborers, and ranges from 80c. to $1.30 for 20 loads, say from 
12 to 20c. per cubic yard. 

The percentage of gold saved by the washgert is extremely variable 
and uncertain. Very much depends on the foreman; if his back is turned, 
the clayey gravel will be thrown out before it is half cleaned; clay will 
also be allowed to accumulate above the riffies. It is not uncommon for 
the saving to be as low as 40 per cent., and when great care is used it 
may reach 80 per cent. Additional sluices with cloth, matting or sod, 
sometimes return more gold than is found on the riffles of the washgert. 
Many of the old tailings dumps have been washed two and three times. 

Sluices or ‘“‘amerikankos” are of several kinds; some are worked by 
hand, others by horses or steam. The hand amerikanko is merely an 
enlarged washgert. The sluices are longer, there are more riffles, and 
somewhat better work is done. Expense of hauling and washing may 
be as low as 7c. per cubic yard, but this is only under the most favorable 
circumstances. The cost of building a hand amerikanko is from $25 
to $50. 

The steam machine still follows the general pian of the washgert. It 
consists of a heavy cast-iron plate, about 8 to 10 ft. in diameter, and 
perforated with %-in. holes. Around the edge of the plate are flaring 
sides which form the hopper. Four arms revolve slowly over the plate, 
and to each arm two plows are fixed. These stir up and grind the 
gravel, disintegrate the clay and force the fine stuff through the perfora- 
tions. Every few minutes a door in the side of the hopper is thrown 
open and the coarse stones and boulders are raked from the perforated 
plate. All pieces that are not thoroughly cleaned and have clay still 
adhering are thrown back upon the plate for further grinding. A pipe 
sprays water on the gravel in the hopper as it is being stirred. The 
fine stuff falls through the perforated plate on to a sluice 8 to 10 ft. 
wide and from 15 to 25 ft. long. The sluice is set at a very steep angle, 
sometimes as great as 5 ft. in 10, or 30° from the horizontal. Clay is 
constantly balling up on the sluice, and men with hoes stir it up and 
level it. A set of mechanical hoes, constantly revolved by a belt, would 
be a cheap and excellent improvement. The boulders from the top of the 
plate, and the tailings, are dumped into cars or wagons and hauled off 
by horses. The extremely flat drainage slope makes it impossible to find 


proper tailings dumps. Sluices of the real American type using thou- 
sands of inches of water could only be worked by the aid of enormous 
pumps. At the Gonshin Mine, near Treeby, such a machine as de- 
scribed above treats 300 cu. yds. per diem at a cost of $45; this includes 
mining, hauling and washing. The figures for the separate items were 
not obtainable. The mining is open cut work with very little overlying 
earth, the haul from mine to mill is 2 miles on a railway on which one 
horse and driver pulls only one car. The cost of washing alone is prob- 
ably 3 or 4c. per cubic yard. Machines for washing are sometimes fitted 
with a trommel instead of the stationary plate with revolving plows. It 
is impossible to treat this extremely clayey material without mechanical 
stirring. Improvements upon the native methods must be sought in 
the line of more thoroughly dissolving the clay, of separating the dis- 
solved clay from the smaller gravel and running the slimes over blan- 
ket sluices. Such a machine need not cost very much, and when intelli- 
gently handled would be able to make a good saving of gold. 

Unless one learns something of the system of working called “stara- 
tali,” it is impossible to understand the mines of the Ourals. This sys- 
tem is somewhat like the English tributing, or the chloriding of Nevada. 
The staratali—from the Russian verb meaning ‘“‘to endeavor’—take 
upon themselves all the expense of mining and washing the sand, and 
receive from 60 to 70 per cent. of the value of the gold recovered. The 
owner or his representative takes the gold as it is washed, weighs it and 
pays the stipulated price. This is a very simple statement and seems 
to require no further explanation, but it really accounts for many things 
otherwise unaccountable, and upon it depends the successful working 
of many mines. 

When one sees hundreds of shafts covering many acres of land, one 
naturally concludes that much gold has been extracted. The truth may 
be that gold-was only found in one shaft out of 20. If one man is fortu- 
nate enough to find a rich pocket, and makes in a few days more than 
the usual earnings of a year, many men will be anxious to try their 
fortunes near the same place. The amount of energy so wasted is in- 
credible, and the lesson learned is that it is useless to search for gold 
in any old mine that has been worked by staratali. A few very small 
pockets of pay sand may be left, but it will cost more to find them 
than they are worth. 

As an instance of how thoroughly the staratali work out a mine, | 
will give an account of their working on the Marienski Placer. This 
mine had formerly produced some very rich sand and it was dotted ‘all 
over with old shafts. There was a rumor that the rich sand had not 
all been taken out, and a number of staratali workers were anxious to 
try their fortunes. For two months 20 people worked hard; sometimes 
they sunk shafts that fell into old workings; other times they found 
very poor sand. The total gold recovered was worth $24, just 2c. per 
diem for each man. These people finally gave up because winter had 
set in, although they were still hopeful that a rich pocket might be 
found. When the staratali abandon a mine it may as well be abandoned 
by everyone. As the staratali work in the mines only when they cannot 
employ. their time in the grain fields, they do not 1_ok upon their wasted 
labor as a real loss. 

There are no stage lines carrying passengers in Russia; after leaving 
the railroad all traveling is by wagon, and two people can travel to- 
gether at the same expense as one alone. At every village horses can 
be hired at 4 kopeks per verst (say 3c. per mile) for each horse. Two 
horses are usual, three are needed for muddy roads or with an extra 
heavy wagon. The amount paid for the horses covers the use of the 
wagon and the pay for the driver, but the latter always expects 15 or 20c. 
as a tip “for tea.’’ If one happens to feel generous and gives more, the 
driver will be profuse in his thanks and say, “That is enough for tea 
and sugar also.”” The wagons are buckboards, surmounted by a large 
basket. There are no seats or springs. The baggage and bedding may 
make a comfortable seat at starting, but 15 minutes jolting sifts 
the men to the bottom and the baggage endeavors to get on top. 

Along the regular post-roads the people who supply post horses never 
drive further than the next regular station; this necessitates a change 
every 15 or 20 miles. The horses are apt to be in pasture, and 2 or 3 
hours are usually lost. Whenever possible it is better to hire private 
horses and go 30 or 40 miles without change. The speed is generally 
7 miles an hour, though occasionally 10 or 12 miles an hour are made. 
In some villages the hiring of horses is a strict monopoly, farmed out 
annually to the highest bidder, the premium being paid to the treasury 
of the village. The roads are not as good as in our Western States, 
but they are never steep. I did not see a wagon with a brake on it; 
they are unknown. 

Passports are, of course, absolutely necessary, and must receive the 
visé of a Russian consul before the bearer can enter the Empire. After 
leaving Moscow one may travel for months and never be asked for the 
passport. But like the Texan's six-shooter, when it is wanted it is 
wanted quickly. Anyone staying in the Empire more than a year must 
have a ticket of residence attached to his passport. The hotel keepers 
are obliged to send each guest’s passport to the police office, but as 
hotels are unknown except in the larger cities, the traveler through 
villages soon forgets all about the police. In places of 15,000 to 20,000 
people there are houses with quarters for rent and where good meals 
are served. In villages, quarters for rent are advertised by wisps of 
hay tied to the ends of poles and stuck up over the gate. At these 
places the traveler supplies his own bed, and if he is wise he will bring 
along his own provisions and cook. Poultry and eggs can be bought 
always. Meat is not always to be had. Vegetables are also uncertain, 
especially in the spring and early summer. In July and August there 
is an abundance of wild berries, and they can usually be bought either 
in the villages or from the peasants in the fields. Canned goods are 
not to be had at all. Dried fruit is to be had, but not very good; dried 
peas and dried mushrooms are both excellent, and are easy to carry. 

The great majority of the people are Cossacks, large, well-developed 
men and women of a blonde type. They are pleasant and polite, never 
quarrelsome or pugnacious, even when very drunk. Veracity is not 
considered a virtue, nor is mendacity a fault, Petit larceny is very com- 
mon, but I have heard of no cases of violent robbery. There is a strong 
prejudice against informing the police concerning misdemeanors. Once, 
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two men insisted on selling me some stolen gold, and half a dozen 
men heard them make the offer. It did not seem to occur to them that 
any one present might inform the police. A favorite way of disposing 
of stolen gold is through tributors or staratali; it is very easy to slip 
an ounce of gold into the pan during a clean-up. The mine owner may 
suspect something wrong, but as he only pays 60 per cent. of the real 
value, he is not apt to investigate. Should one owner pay his tributors 
10 per cent. more than his neighbor is paying, he is apt to receive quite 
a proportion of his neighbor’s product. Tributors usually have no in- 
ducement for stealing, as the price paid by the owner is as much as they 
can expect to receive anywhere. 

The people in the Southern Ourals were very hospitable, and in a 
very plain, unostentatious way. They were always really and truly kind 
to the foreigner, pitying his lack of taste in not enjoying unlimited liba- 
tions of tea, yet not offended if he refused to make a martyr of himself 
by drinking it. In fact, I was constantly being surprised at the many 
points of similarity in the social life of the Western States and of the 
Southern Ourals. In both you will find the man who has made himself 
rich, while his brothers are still holding the plow and stacking grain. 
The rich brother’s daughter may be playing the piano and her cousins 
washing clothes. The man who drives your wagon may be the mayor 
of his village, and one of your miners may take a day off to attend to 
his work as constable. In every village the largest house (except the 
church) is the school house. Often the thought entered my mind, ‘‘This 
is the most democratic country I ever was in.” 


THE MONTEPONI MINES IN SARDINIA. 





The accompanying illustrations are reproduced from a photograph 
showing the surface works of the Monteponi Mines in the island of 
Sardinia. For these photographs and for the following description, we 
are indebted to the courtesy of Signor Erminio Ferraris, who has been 
manager of the mines since 1875. 


See 


There are four dressing mills, one used for calamine ores; one for 
ihe magnetic separation of zinc-iron ores—zinc-bearing limonites and 
zinc silicates carrying varying proportions of iron; one for the lead 
ores, and one for the mixed ores which carry zinc, lead and iron. These 
four mills together treat on an average 30 tons of raw ore an hour. The 
largest mill, where the calamine ores are treated—the iron roof of 
which is seen in the photograph—is able alone to treat 25 tons an 
nour, when worked to its full capacity. 

Surface water is scarce, since the dolomite formation, in which the 
ores are found, absorbs the rain water which falls. The drainage basin 
from which the water carried off by the long drain tunnnel is sup- 
plied, has an area of 100 sq. km. Over this surface there are few springs, 
and those are found only in the schistose parts of the formation. A 
spring having a flow of 3 liters a second supplies water for the mills 
and for the steam engines used at the mine. By a system of settling 
basins and reservoirs the water is saved and used over again, so that 
this quality is sufficient for all requirements. 

The reduction works include lead smelting works which treat all the 
lead ores produced. These works were built in 1894 and have four 
reverberatory furnaces for roasting the ore, and two rectangular smelt- 
ing furnaces, each having 8 blast pipes. There is attached to these 
works a complete plant for refining and desilverizing the lead. About 
a year ago a zinc smelting furnace was erected which nas been in active 
operation ever since. It has 180 retorts and treats about 7 tons of 
calamine a day. 

Last year the output of the company was 13,000 metric tons of zinc 
ore—calamine—3,000 tons of metallic lead and 3,000 kgs. of silver. The 
number of men employed in the mines and reduction works averages 
1,800. Nearly all of these are Sardinians, natives of the island. 


MAGNETITE IRON ORE FOR ELECTROLYTIC WORK.—The Onta- 
rio Government Assay Office at Belleville, Ont., reports that it has re- 
ceived an inquiry from the Muncie Pulp Company, Muncie, Indiana, for 
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THE MONTEPONI MINES, SARDINIA. 


The mines at Monteponi were first worked in 1829 by the Government 
of the island, but the operations were on a very small scale. The So- 
cieta di Monteponi, organized June 6th, 1850, took the mines under @ 
lease for 30 years and extended the operations. At the expiration of 
the lease in 1850 the company bought the mines from the Government 
for 1,150,000 fr. ($220,800); further assuming an obligation to construct 
a drainage tunnel 4,800 meters in length and to permit the neighbor- 
ing mines to discharge water from their workings through this tunnel 
without charge. The capital of the company is 4,800,000 lire (or francs), 
and its central office is at Turin in Italy. 

In the 50 years of its existence the company has taken from the mines 
270,000 metric tons of lead ore, with an average tenor of 70 per cent. 
lead and 360,000 tons of calamine—carbonate and silicate of zinc—hav- 
ing an average tenor of 46 per cent. zinc. In recent years the company 
has paid dividends of 6 per cent. yearly. 

The hill in which the mines are situated rises to a height of 350 
m. above sea level. Two shafts, one used for hoisting ore and one 
for drainage and ventilation, have been sunk. One of these was 
started on the side of the hills at a point 205 m. and the other 215 m. 
above sea level, and both are now some meters below that level. The 
drainage tunnel discharges usually 70 cu. m. of water per minute, on an 
average of 40,000,000 cu. m. a year. 

The lead ore is in the lower part of the mine and at the southern end, 
as shown in the photograph. The zinc ore is on the upper levels and 
the mine opening is not seen in the view, being on the opposite slope of 
the hill. Open workings covering a surface of 6 hectares are located 
immediately in the rear of the smelting works shown in the engrav- 
ing. In the mine there are 70 km.—about 43.7 miles—of cross-cuts and 
zalieries, over 20 km. being of sufficient size to permit the use of 
locomotives. 

Ore and other materials are carried from the mines and works by 
the inclined tramway, partly shown in the engraving. From the end 
of this tramway there is a railroad of 0.95 m. gauge, worked by locomo- 
tives, which extends to the port of Carloforte, from which the ores, 
metals, etc., produced are shipped by vessel. This railroad was built 
in 1870-75 and belongs to the Societa di Monteponi. It cost about 2,100,- 
000 fr. On the line of this road are mines of lignite of very good qual- 
itvy—having a heating power of 5,000 calories—which supply fuel for 
the railroad, the mines and the works, 


massive magnetic iron ore, running over 65 per cent. in metallic iron and 
free from silicious or pyritic matter. The magnetite is used in electro- 
lytic decomposition of salts for bleaching purposes in the pulp works. 
High prices will be paid for iron ore answering requirements. 





COAL MINING IN BELGIUM.—The report just issued by the chief 
mine inspector in the Belgian province of Namur recalls that the coal 
industry of that province is represented by deposits the chief of which, 
situated in the Basse-Sambre, constitute a prolongation of the Charleroi 
Basin, while the others, occurring in the neighborhood of Namur City 
and Andenne, belong to the lower coal measures. Out of the 37 coal 
concessions, extending over 12,235 hectares, only 11 were worked last 
year, having put out 641,360 tons, valued at 6,787,050 fr. The increase 
in the output, as compared with that of 1898, is 28,960 tons, while the 
value has advanced by 1,269,250 fr. (£50,770). Calculated from the net 
production, the mean price per ton was 11.26 fr., showing an advance of 
1.64 fr. per ton, or about 17 per cent. 





MINE VENTILATION IN BELGIUM.—The London “Colliery Guar- 
dian” says that the Guibal fan at pit No. 1 of the Buisson Colliery, 
Wasmes, near Mons, Belgium, owned by the Societe Anonyme des Mines 
de Houille du Grand Buisson, has been strengthened and transformed, 
for delivering a volume of 50 cubic meters per second with high-water 
gauge, when running at a tip speed of 40 m. per second. The new casing 
is made of volute form like those of the Capell and Rateau fans; the 
chimney, considerably increased, is made tangential to the volute; and 
the exit speed has been calculated for 7 m. per second with the above 
named tip speed of the revolving portion, while the fan drift has also 
been enlarged. The wheel, 7 m. in diameter and 1.7 m. wide, has been 
greatly strengthened to permit it to work at a high speed, and has also 
been stayed for counteracting the oblique thrust due to the great depres- 
sion. The fan is driven by belt, with pulley ratio of 2:3, by an engine 
capable of giving out 200 H. P.; and the normal speed of the latter is 
48 revolutions, giving the fan 110 revolutions per minute, under which 
conditions the volume at the inlet is 32 cubic meters per second, and 
the water gauge 140 mm. These particulars are contained in an admin- 
istrative report by M. J. De Jaer, Ingenieur-en-Chef, Directeur des Mines, 
stationed at Mons. , 
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POCKET MINING IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by W. I. Fleck. 





This class of mining, from the great richness of the deposits and the 
ease with which they are taken out when once discovered, makes the 
work an interesting one. These pockets are a species of crystallized 
quartz, lime and iron decomposed, gold being free. The lower portion 
is usually in place, while the upper part near the surface forms the lip 
of the vein and throws off the traces of wire and coarse gold, by which 
they are found. 

This trace of pocket gold is very different from the alluvial placer 
gold. It differs much from ordinary quartz float gold, being coarse and 
of a very delicate prismatic structure. It is, in a fact, a perfect minia- 
ture quartz mine, a lens-shaped vein of specimen gold quartz, some- 
times with two well-defined walls, particularly the foot wall. 

This class of mining is often confounded with placer mining, when 
spoken of in distant places. It is a very high class of shallow quartz 
wining, and calls for great skill in tracing the pockets: a thorough 
understanding of the origin, structure, geological formation, contact- 
precipitation, decomposition, final erosion and surface position of the 
lode. In every instance where a pocket is found a cross stringer or 
series of small seams enter the ledge and form a pocket. When they 
leave the vein the pay decreases. 

The main difference between ordinary quartz and pocket mining is 
that while a quartz mine may be as easily found as a pocket, it takes 
longer to develop and work out. Pocket mines may be discovered, 
taken out, crushed by the aid of a hand mortar and panned out all 
in one day. The pockets found have varied in value from one good 
pan of dirt to $500,000. The larger ones contained many tons of good 
milling or? mixed in with the gangue, and sometimes led into a deep 
continuous quartz mine. 

The first great pocket discovered in this district was found on Gold 





the heaviest trace which should lead to the pocket itself, unless some 
secondary interference has occurred, such as a slip or earth movement. 
Under these last conditions it is more of a conjecture, as no unbroken 
trace leads to the pocket. 

Should the trace be found in a gulch, it is followed up by panning 
both sides to where the trace leaves the gulch; it is then followed up 
the slope. Many blind or hidden ledges are found in this way of pros- 
pecting. In hunting for pockets very little quartz is found as a guide, 
and the ground is worked over very close, as a pocket is easily over- 
looked by even the most persistent and close observer. 

One of the most serious difficulties in tracing is caused by the pres- 
ence of gold similar in character to pocket gold, but coming from other 
sources, aS small seams in the porphyry which may be diffused over 
a considerable area. While there are pockets in this formation, the 
show in the pan, which is the only guide, is blurred by the ever-present 
colors. Miners call such localities poisoned ground and try to avoid it. 
An ideal locality is a smooth, regular slope, with a contact or dike 
outcrop. In such places, if a vein carries any value whatever and is 
followed to the contact or dike it invariably pockets. This is generally 
explained by the theory of contact precipitation. 

It will not here be appropriate to go over the obscure actions of 
dynamic geology, but may be necessary to explain the general condi- 
tions. This district was probably elevated in the later Cenezoic era, 
the veins having partly been formed even after the surface had been 
decomposed, as they contain breccia country rock, in some places com- 
pletely pulverized, the quartz being granulated and disseminated 
throughout the vein. The presence of slickensides is evidence of sec- 
ondary recent mechanical action, which seems to be present in all the 
better defined deposits. ; 

In the lime porphyry contact zone rich deposits of fine free gold are 
found incased in yellow ocher or insoluble peroxide of iron lying in 
a loose, porous condition. This was probably once a calcspar vein 
formed in the ordinary way, the lime having been since leached out by 
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Hill Mountain in 1872. It was located 2 miles east of Gold Hill and 
south of Rogue River. It contained $350,000 and was all mined out 
and milled in a few months, leaving very vague traces. The bottom 
lay in a trough-like cavity, one side a fault and the other cut off by a 
hard segregated core, this being characteristic of many similar deposits. 

Sometimes they occur in series which seem to have some regular 
relation. One instance, which we have examined, deserves special 
notice here. The country rock—a soft brown porphyry with occasional ~ 
bunches of hard iron porphyry cores—is cut by a 10-ft. vertical slate 
dike, running nerth and south. This dike cuts through a 2-ft. fissure 
vein, als» vertical, the strike being east and west. The ledge is faulted 
on the plane of the dike 16 ft. on the surface and 10 ft. on the 200-ft. 
level, the east part of the vein having moved north on nearly a horizon- 
tal line. Ths two vertical lines, which represent intersections, are cut 
at frequent intervals by horizontal or slightly inclined fault planes 
making points on the vertical lines. In the soft porphyry cut by clay 
scims entering the vein, which is cut off on the bottom or pinched by 
fault planes, lay the rich pockets. The first one, on the surface, con- 
tained $10,000; the last one, taken out on the 200-ft. level, was valued at 
$2,500. Pockets were taken out all along on the intervening distance. 
The value seemca to decrease as the vertical lines converged. 

The idea among the best pocket miners is that they do not pay as 
one goes down. One of the most noted pocket hunters in the camp, 
who has found hundreds, never prospects deeper than 6 or 7 ft., or not 
much below bed-rock. 

The most interesting part of this particular class of mining is the 
tracing or prospecting of a ridge or slope. When a certain locality is 
selected, which is usually the lower portion of a smooth mountain 
slope, hard rock outcrops and gulches being avoided, the prospector 
Selects a pan of surface earth, panning it in the nearest stream. If 
the locality is a dry one, a rainy day is selected for this work. Should 
he fail to get a color in the pan, the next sample is taken on a level 
either to the right or left, or a zigzag course is taken gradually covering 
the slope from base to summit. When a trace is found which consists 
of a number of small pieces of wire and fine gold, it is followed up the 
hill by frequent pannings on or near the surface. The point where it 
is best and where it begins to disappear are carefully noted, but it is 
followed up on the surface until the last trace disappears. At this 
point they go deeper with a very narrow open cut, to bed-rock, or follow 


subterranean waters, leaving the insoluble residue incasing the gold. 

We have made assays of this kind of ore containing $4,100 in gold 
per ton. The gold could hardly be seen without the aid of a pan, and 
while all was free, it cannot be successfully amalgamated without 
chemical aid. 

In the deeper mines in such localities are found rich carbonates and 
base sulphide ores, as one would naturally be led to anticipate. 

The even paying quartz ledges in this district carry much more silver; 
the bullion is worth about $12 an ounce. Pocket gold is valued at 
about $17 an ounce. 

The writer is indebted to the Rogue River Mill Company for much 
information regarding ores, their nature and milling values; also to 
his associate pocket miners. Much of the exact information was ob- 
tained from personal investigations and actual work performed in 
making many hundred analytical determinations and assays in the 
district. 

The writer believes that when the placer miner shall have cleaned 
his bed-rock in the gulch and joined with the pocket miner, and to- 
gether they have burrowed deeper into the hills, the quartz mines will 
be opened on deeper levels and Eastrn Oregon will be classd as a good 
mining district. 


RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 





Specially Reported for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


DRAWBACK ON COKE EXPORTED.—On the exportation of coke 
manufactured by the New England Gas and Coke Company, of Boston, 
Mass., in the manufacture of which was used only slack coal imported 
from the Dominion of Canada, paying a duty of 15c. per long ton under 
paragraph 415 of the existing tariff, a drawback will be allowed equal 
in amount to the duty paid on the imported material so used, less the 
legal deduction of 1 per cent. The drawback entry must show the num- 
ber of long tons of coke exported, and must further show, in addition 
to the usual averments, that the coke was manufactured of the kind 
and description of coal set forth in the manufacturer’s sworn statement, 
dated November 9th, 1899, transmitted herewith for file in your office. 
In the liquidation of entries, the rate of drawback which shall be al- 
lowed on the coke shall equal 12c, for each long ton (2,240 Ibs.) exe 
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ported, and for each ton so exported 3,200 lbs. shall be charged against 
the record of importation. Exported weights must be properly verified 
by a United States weigher.—Ruling of Treasury Department on appli- 
cation of Collector of Customs at Boston. 





DUTY ON “TYPE ASHES.”—A question having arisen concerning 
the classification of, and assessment of duty on, a certain importation of 
“type ashes,” from Canada, an analysis shows that the article contains 
56.35 per cent. of lead, 0.53 per cent. of copper, and a trace of zinc. 
It appears from reports received from the collector of customs and 
the appraiser at New York that the article is in fact “lead dross.” 

In view of the foregoing, the merchandise in question should be 
assessed with duty at 2\4%c. per pound under the specific provision for 
lead dross in paragraph 182 of the act of July 24th, 1897. It cannot 
be considered or classified as lead ore.—Ruling of Treasury Department 
on application of Collector of Customs at Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE COS!’ OF CYANIDE MILLING IN THE MERCUR DISTRICT 
UTAH. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Wm. Magenau. 





It is believed that, as a general thing, too much stress is laid upon 
the absolute cost of milling as a measure of the efficiency attained at 
various plants and in the different mining fields. The factor of coinci- 
dence in the continued fitness of a given ore to the process adopted for 
its treatment is so large that too much weight should not be given to 
a comparison figured down to cents per ton. Even after due allowance 
has been made for differences in cost of labor, fuel, transportation, etc., 
the fortuitous adaptability of the ore to the process (presuming the 
process to be the one best suited to this ore), is as independent of 
technical skill and economical management as the greater or less rich- 
ness of the gold-bearing lode. Nevertheless, statements of cost are of 
great interest and, when properly weighed, of considerable value. Con- 
ditions being carefully equalized, the cost of operation of a certain 
step of a process, as, for instance, precipitation of gold from cyanide 
solutions, may be accurately compared with that of other methods for 
attaining the same end, leading to the adoption of the best and cheapest. 

As a matter of more general interest, we present the cases of min- 
imum costs, as showing to what extent natural conditions approximate 
the ideal. In cyaniding, the latter would probably be considered real- 
ized in a deposit which could be leached “in situ,’ with a consumption 
of cyanide equal to the proportion combined with dissolved gold, and 
an efficiency of precipitation equally fanciful. So far as known to the 
writer, the conditions prevailing at Mercur, Utah, while not identical 
with the above by a good deal, still afford the nearest approximation 
we have. 

The record there made of the lowest absolute expenditure per ton 
for the direct extraction of gold by cyaniding is in large measure due 
to a chance combination of circumstances which makes possible ex- 
cellent results even to those who are quite unskilled and proceed in a 
blundering fashion. ; 

In the analysis which follows, a general idea is given of prevailing 
prices for labor and supplies and of actual working costs, which latter 
are extracted from official reports and personal memoranda, the fig- 
ures being in some part approximate or average, but, it is believed, 
substantially accurate. In the case taken, the plant of the Geyser- 
Marion Gold Mining Company treated only oxidized ore, such as con- 
stitutes probably three-fourths of the material milled in the district; 
the remaining fourth being base (arsenical), is roasted before leaching 
and of course costs more to mill. 

In the year 1899 (during most of which the writer was in charge) the 
Geyser-Marion mill treated 43,271 tons of ore. The cost of milling 
is given in the company’s annual report at 67c. per ton. Total cost 
of mining came to $1.48 per ton. The former figure establishes a 
record in the district. The Mercur Gold Mining and Milling Company, 
operating on precisely similar material, reports a cost of 68c. per ton 
for milling 128,804 tons in 1899. This is exclusive of a royalty of 5c. 
per ton. At the same mine, cost of mining is $1.16 and of a 6-mile rail- 
road haul 35c. per ton. 

Below is given a classification of milling expenditures during one 
month’s run at the Geyser-Marion under the writer’s direction. The 
cost per ton for the 4,000 tons put through comes to but 50c., the 
items of construction, improvements and general salaries which enter 
into th, average figure for the whole year being here eliminated: 


Ruling Prices. 
Labor.—Everything by 8-hgur shifts (controlled by State law). 


De. TRON DUN). DUNN CUI. ons cedc edie wok snncsscnweseusacese $2.50 
Engine tenders, blacksmiths, carpenters, etc................... *. 3.00 
Supplies. 
Coal (Rock Springs slack), per ton, delivered................. $5.00 
re ee a ae Ns on cis connckneeeeesaeseeunsvenys 20.00 
TRO, Ge TO RROD, DEE BRUNO a ooo oivs cn sscncoscccwesscscecass . 0.00% 
i rr en LG bessk cu dks nduhudeakan dhe nae sso ssakseucees 0.40 
Cyanide of potassium, per pound delivered...:................... 0.30 
ne Naan ck as Wes bean cesses budacbossesbhesen ee 0.12 


Costs of One Month’s Run (4,000 tons). 
Total. Cts. per ton. 








SO A DURE WED cic cca cabin ts sechnewsenes $518.00 12.9 
Proportion of assayer’s salary 75.00 1.9 
Cyanide, 2,000 lbs. at 30 cts..... 600.00 15.0 
it ee CC ee  cakin chess ses ehn a dbee orden cbasceGenans 90.00 2.2 
Discharging tailings (see note b)......................55. 400.00 10.0 
eh ee ee RAD On khk sinc eae be hse enanensennasss 6.00 0.2 
Ce ee OE OO NOs bcs cknbinksbnes5<a6d50 006s see denss ses 200.00 5.0 
ee en) ee er eee 111.00 28 

$2,000.00 50.0 


Note a.—The labor employed in the mill was distributed as follows: 1 en- 
gine tender, 1 car man (for charging tanks), 1 crusher man, 3 solution tenders 
(one for each 8-hour shift). 

Note b.—Tailings were discharged by shoveling through holes in tank bot- 
toms into cars underneath, this work being let out by contract. Properly, 
therefore, this item should be added to labor. 


As will be seen from the quantities given, the consumption of cyanide 
was 0.5 lb. per ton of ore, and the consumption of zinc (which includes 
that shipped to the smelting works in the shape of product) was 0.25 





ib. per ton, equivalent in this case to 2.2 Ibs. zinc per ounce of gold 
recovered. 

The following brief outline of the leading features of the milling 
practice here followed will explain how such low costs are possible, 
The ore being essentially sedimentary shales and clays with bunches 
of harder limestone, efficient crushing is accomplished in gyratory 
crushers two being in use—a rougher and a finisher. In other mills 
ordinary roughing rolls are used for finishing. The single rotary 
screen necessary is of 1-in. mesh, that is, distance from center to 
center of wires is 1 in. The screen discharges into a bin from which 
ore is drawn into iron cars, trammed to the adjacent leaching tanks 
on trestles built over them, and dumped. All the crushing (130 tons 
per day) is done in one or sometimes 1% shifts. The charge is leached 
from 60 to 120 hours with one strength of solution, and the gold is 
precipitated on zinc shavings. Clean-ups are made semi-monthly, and 
the product after steam-drying is shipped to the smelters for treatment, 
the latter buying the material outright on sample and assay and paying 
$20 per ounce for the gold. It may here be interesting to note the cost 
of this method of disposing of product as compared to the more usual 
means of local refining and sale of the fine bullion to the mint. 

Such a comparison should be based on cost per ounce of gold recoy- 
ered, but even this may be misleading, through such erroneous as- 
sumptions, for instance, as the same cost for refining a pound of a 
very low-grade product as an equal quantity of one rich in gold. In 
Mercur, the material obtained in the clean-up is unavoidably poor, 
averaging about 6 per cent. gold (almost no silver). The difficulties 
of refining this material have been elsewhere pointed out by the 
writer. Likewise the entire practicability of obtaining satisfactory 
samples and assays as a basis for settlement. The cost, then, to a 
company thus disposing of its product is the difference between mint 
price for fine gold ($20.67) and the smelter price ($20) plus the express 
charges, amounting to 12c. per ounce of gold on product of average 
grade. 

This makes a total of 79c. per ounce of gold, as against the many 
items of expense connected with local refining, in which case trans- 
portation charges on the refined bullion must also be paid, besides 
an extra mint charge should it be impure; and besides this, the many 
risks and inconveniences attendant upon reducing the rich material. 
These remarks apply particularly to the smaller plants and to low- 
grade products; there is no doubt that local refining saves money for 
the larger establishments, and the largest plants in Mercur are so 
equipped. 

There are no figures at hand for costs of local refining under any- 
thing approaching analogous conditions, and such would be of interest. 
On the whole, it seems likely that in many cases where buyers are 
conveniently near and transportation not too expensive, outside refin- 
ing should be preferable. 


RAILROADS IN GREECE.—There are now about 600 miles of rail- 
road in Greece, operated by four companies. The longest line connects 
Athens with Pyrgos and Olympia, on the Ionian Sea. It is said that an 
Anglo-French syndicate has taken up the old project of building a 
railroad from the Piraeus to Larissa, in the extreme north of continen- 
tal Greece, and from there connecting with the Turkish railway system. 
The line would be 212 miles long, and would connect Athens by rail 
with Europe. 





SELENIDES OF IRON.—In a recent note to the Academie des Sciences 
in Paris, M. Fonzes-Diacon said that the selenides of iron resist the 
action of hydrochloric acid in proportion to the amount of selenium they 
contain. Fuming nitric acid transforms them into selenites. Chlorine 
replaces the selenium without difficulty. When these compounds are 
roasted in a current of oxygen selenious anhydride passes off in vapor, 
leaving a residue of red oxide of iron. Five compounds of iron and 
selenium are known, corresponding to the iron sulphides. 





NORTH SEA-BALTIC CANAL.—In the fifth working year of the 
North Sea and Baltic Canal—April 1st, 1899, to March 31st, 1900—the 
number of vessels using that waterway was 26,279, representing a total 
of 3,488,767 register tons net, against 25,816 ships and 3,117,840 tons in 
the previous working year. The German flag covered 22,359 vessels, 
the Belgian flag 20, British 549, Danish 1.038, French 8, Dutch 855, Nor- 
wegian 250, Russian 200, Swedish 973, and 27 hoisted other flags. The 
net amount collected as canal dues during the year was 1,672,771 marks, 
and the other fees amounted to 1,809,951 marks, or altogether, 3,482,722 
marks. 





SHIP-BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES.—The Cleveland “Marine 
Review,” analyzing the report of the Bureau of Navigation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1900, says that the vessels built in the United 
States and officially numbered during the year aggregate 381,863 tons. 
This record was surpassed in 1874, when 432,725 gross tons were built 
in the United States and documented. Of the new vessels built during 
the year, 483 of 213,052 gross tons are steam vessels, 575 of 92,625 gross 
tons are sail vessels, including barges with sail power, and 76,186 tons 
are barges and a few canal boats for Canadian trade without power of 
self-propulsion. The large proportion of steam vessels, 56 per cent. of 
the total, makes this year’s addition to the fleet, in value and in carrying 
power, superior to the additions in 1874, or of any other year in our 
history. The most important additions of the year have been the large 
steel vessels built for the trade of the great lakes. Of the 1,058 steam 
and sail vessels of 305,677 gross tons built and numbered during the 
year, 98 of 185,434 tons were steel, 957 of 119,355 tons were wood, and 3 
of 888 tons were iron. The proportion of steel construction is thus much 
the greatest in our history. This result is attributable also to the great 
lakes construction, where of a total of 99,776 gross tons, 95,015 toms, 25 
vessels, were steel steam vessels. The numbered construction on the 
Atlantic seaboard comprised 715 vessels of 160,576 tons, of which 76,344 
tons were wood. Numbered construction on the Pacific comprised 37,386 
gross tons, and on the Mississippi, Ohio and western rivers 131 vessels 


of 7,939 tons. 
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THE GOLD ZONE OF COPALIQUIN, MEXICO.—III. 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES.* 


Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Frank B. Fowler. 





The mining camps in this zone that have attained prominence, in 
addition to those described, are San Luis Gonzaga, San Jose Ledesma, 
San Jose de Gracia and Guadalupe y Calvo. This last mentioned camp 
was established in 1835; five years later a Federal mint was in opera- 
tion there, and the present scanty supply of gold coin in the Mexican 
currency includes the ounce piece struck at this mint. Much of the 
material of the present mint in Culiacan saw service in Guadalupe. 
From mint records alone this camp has produced $75,000,000 gold, 
not counting stolen ore and losses in reduction. 

La Soledad Mine in Copalquin, owned, as before stated, by Sr. Reme- 
dios de la Rocha, has been in bonanza for the last 10 years, though 
not in constant operation during this time. It has produced as high 
as $500,000 gold per annum, at an expense of about $25,000. Such 
a result is possible only where ore is rich and abundant, and in a 
country where labor is cheap, as here. The mine is worked very 
quietly, without ostentation. The owner has refused $1,500,000 for it, 
and apparently is not very anxious to sell. 

Leaving Copalquin for Topia, the political center of the District 
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elevation of 1,900 ft. The river here bears locally the name Tahuahueto, 
that of an Indian village farther down stream. At this village, and 
all up and down the river, and in the contributing arroyos, placer gold 
is found; and the natives, who neither crave riches nor love too much 
exertion, easily secure their modest necessaries with the crude batea. 

Las Tijeras is another gold and silver mine having some local fame. 
Its owners, having little capital, have not been able to develop the 
property sufficiently to attract outside capital and have confined them- 
selves to the rich pockets. Of course these cannot be relied upon as 
a basis of the probable value of the ore in the mine or in sight, and 
until some systematic exploitation is accomplished, the mine will con- 
tinue to be classed as a prospect. . 

From Las Tijeras the ascent of the slopes south of the river begins, 
reaching La Huerta (the orchard) in 3 hours, altitude 4,900 ft., a little 
camp with ores of silver and gold. From La Huerta to Topia, 6 hours, 
through a forest of pines, reaching the divide at the 7,800-ft. level, 
leaving the immense gold-bearing dike of La Miseria (misery) to the 
left, then with a slight decline to 6,650 ft., then a tumble down into 
the amphitheater of Topia, 5,500 ft. altitude. 

It was here, near La Huerta, that some 10,000 logs were cut for San 
Fernando in 1897-98, to be dropped into the river by natural chutes, 
thence foated to their destination, when the State intervened, claiming 
the land as part of the Public Domain, fined the person claiming to be 
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MAP SHOWING COPALQUIN DISTRICT, MEXICO, 


ot Tamazula, wherein lies the Durango portion of this zone, one as- 
cends amid sublime (and dangerous) scenery to an attitude of 8,100 ft., 
where a glimpse of the sea is obtained. Then descending, the Hacienda 
of Don Remedios de la Rocha, named “El Durazno” (the peach), is 
reached, some 35 miles from Copalquin by the trail, at an altitude of 
(000 ft. Near here is another gold mine (silver and gold) owned 
by Mr. Rocha, San Ignacio by name. 

This mine has been a famous producer, and is still productive, al- 
though at greater expense naturally, going deeper. For this mine the 
owner asks $750,000. He is now putting machinery in place, 10 stamps, 
pan amalgamation, although the ore is excellent for concentration also. 
The ore has heretofore been reduced in arrastras run by horizontal 
water-wheels. 

This point may be taken as lying in the eastern limit of the Copal- 
quin Gold Zone proper, for here commences the gradual merging of its 
geological features into those of Guanacevi, quite distinct. 

From San Ignacio the trail drops down to the River Humaya again, 
a long day’s ride, at a point near “Las Tijeras’” (the scissors), at an 
OO EEE ee..." 


*See “Engineering and Mining Journal,’’ February 24th, 1900, page 225, and 
May 12th, 1900, page 557. 


the owner $5 per tree cut, thus instituting litigation and causing the 
San Fernando Company to seek for timber elsewhere. The claimant 
has finally proved his right, but the iogs are rotting and without a 
market. To say the least, it seems queer that the Government had 
collected taxes cn this land for more than 100 years and never dis- 
covered that it was public land until these logs were cut and ready 
for delivery. 

In the accompanying sketch will be noticed the mountain peak of San 
Cayetano, near San Fernando. This peak was located from the coast 
by the United States Coast Survey, and is found on its maps, thus 
furnishing a very accurate means of determining the latitude and 
longitude of San Fernando, which camp is now in full operation. The 
mill at Copalquin (village of Limon) is being rapidly pushed to com- 
pletion, the main difficulty being lack of hands, though regular wages 
are paid, and paid in cash—no boletos. : 

Accuracy is not claimed for this sketch, since there exists no officially 
authorized map of Durango; but it is relatively correct and gives a 
tolerable idea of the position and extent of this zone. 

In Mr. Buelna’s admirable report reference is made to the advisa- 
bility of constructing a wagon road from Guanacevi to Copalquin. 
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This report was written before San Fernando was dreamed of, and 
when the locomotive stopped appalled at the base of that mighty bar- 
rier—the Sierra Madre—between the East and the West. But the 
increasing activity in all the branches of industry throughout the Re- 
public has demanded better facilities for oriental-occidental communi- 
cation and traffic. Three companies have concessions in the State of 
Chihuahua, and two in Durango, for a route to the Pacific Coast. From 
Parral in Chihuahua and Durango in the State of Durango, two lines 
are in construction for Guanacevi. La Internacional Company of Du- 
rango has a concession to build to Culiacan, and another company to 
Mazatlan. Engineer corps of the two companies have been and are in 
the field, but as yet no one, perhaps excepting the parties interested, 
knows what route these lines will take. The concession to the Inter- 
nacional (C. P. Huntington) is not obligatory as to construction, but 
to the other company it is, under penalty of fine and forfeiture of 
subsidy and concession. 

From an examination of the map it is evident that the easiest route 
for Mr. Huntington’s company is by the Humaya River, the most 
difficult portion being between Santa Catalina and the headwaters of 
this stream, which, with a little judicious tunneling, opposes no insu- 
perable obstacles. In the valley of the Humaya all the distance needed 
in railroad construction can be more readily gained than by any 
other route. 

Should the road pass that way, then the Zone of Copalquin will be 
in touch with the rest of the world, and its unknown possibilities de- 
veloped. It is not a Klondike, nor is the claim made that it is in par- 
ticular remarkable, save in its comparative isolation and the small 
number of developed properties. The latter peculiarity can be easily 
explained; it is a result of the vicious “Zone Law” that has obtained 
















THE EDWARDS MECHANICAL ORE ROASTING FURNACE. 





The Edwards Pyrites Smelting and Ore Reduction Company runs two 
customs works in Victoria, Australia, one situated at Ballarat and the 
other at Bendigo. From these places and the surrounding districts they 
receive large quantities of sulphide ores for treatment. The ores from 
the different districts vary very much in their composition and quality. 
At Ballarat the ore is chiefly arsenical pyrites, the lodes also carrying 
a small percentage of iron pyrites and galena. It is concentrated up 
to about 88 per cent. sulphides. The gangue is generally quartz with a 
little calcite. The present average value of gold per ton is 2.5 oz. 

In the Bendigo District iron pyrites predominate, associated with a 
little arsenical pyrites, galena and blende, and the ore is concentraied 
up to 80 per cent. of sulphides. The gangue is quartz with a little cal- 
cite. The average gold contents of concentrates is 1 oz. 14 dwts. per ton, 
From the Avoca District the sulphides are a mixture of iron and arseni- 
cal pyrites, with, in some cases, 15 per cent. of galena, 5 per cent. blende 
and 1 per cent. copper. Its average contents are 2.6 oz. gold and 6 oz. 
silver to the ton. 

Again in the Wodonga District antimonial ore predominates. The 
concentrates generally carry 16 per cent. of antimony with a little cop- 
per. The gangue is mostly quartz. Average gold contents 2.95 oz. per 
ton. The concentrates from the St. Arnaud District are a mixture of 
arsenical and iron pyrites with about 8 per cent. of galena, 4.5 per cent. 
of zinc blende, and about 0.5 per cent. copper; average gold contents 
4.15 oz. per ton, also about 50 oz. silver. And so the variations go on, 
each district having its own peculiarity. 

The refractory nature of these ores require careful and sometimes 
special treatment. The roasting of them in hand-worked reverberatory 
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EDWARDS’ MECHANICAL ROASTING FURNACE. 


up to the past year. This law allowed anyone to apply for permission 
to explore a zone (limited in extent) for a period of 3 months, usually 
granted when not interfering with third parties, and all costing only $1. 
During this time no other person could prospect or locate claims within 
said zone without permission of the holder. The law also debarred 
the holder of a zone from again soliciting the same zone at the expira- 
tion of the 3 months, but this was evaded by having a relative, a friend 
or a man of straw perform the kindly office for him, costing only 
another dollar for another 3 months, and so on. 

In consequence, this region was kept continually plastered with 
“zgones,’ ’thus effectually keeping out the prospector and miner with 
small capital, who are always, or nearly always, the pioneers of all 
great mining enterprises. Last year this law was modified so that now, 
at the expiration of the life of a “‘zone” concession (3 months), no one 
can resolicit the same, or any part of the same, until 6 months have 
elapsed, during which time the ground is open to prospectors and 
locators of claims, 

Since writing the foregoing, the San Fernando Company has entered 
anew into a contract with the owner of the logs, where the land was in 
dispute, for timber supply during the next 6 years. The sound logs al- 
ready cut are being dropped down to the river, to await the first 
freshet of the rainy season, usually commencing here during the last 
days of June. 


GERMAN IRON PRODUCTION.—The output of the German blast 
furnaces in May was 714,312 tons of pig iron, being 34,153 tons more 
than in April, and 35,746 tons more than in May, 1899. For the five 
months ending May 31st the output was: Foundry iron, 617,113; forge 
irons, 657,853; Bessemer pig, 193,669; Thomas (basic) pig, 1,899,705; to- 
tal, 3,368,340 metric tons. The total for the five months in 1899 was 
3,337,009 tons, showing an increase of 31,331 tons, or 0.9 per cent., this 
year. 





furnaces was found to be extremely slow and costly, and at times the 
discharged ore gave very unsatisfactory results, owing perhaps to the 
inattention of the roasters. In consequence of this the company de- 
cided to erect a mechanical furnace if one suited to the requirements 
of the ore could be obtained. The Edwards furnace was adopted in 
preference to others which had been tried. One was first erected by the 
company, and having been found suitable, three others were erected at 
the works, and are giving entire satisfaction. 

The furnace is so constructed as to permit the workman to have abso- 
lute control of the roasting operation without any physical effort on 
his part. The result is that the roasted ore is discharged from the 
furnace in a perfectly sweet condition, and a high percentage gold ex- 
traction is obtained with the least possible consumption of chemicals. 

It is a mechanical furnace and is made of iron lined with brick. It is 
inexpensive to construct, yet will last a number of years, and it con- 
sumes less than one-third of the fuel that the hand-worked reverbera- 
tory furnace requires to roast the same amount of ore. The grade of 
the furnace may be altered to suit all classes of ore or to prevent it be- 
ing discharged if not properly roasted. The output varies with the 
quantity of sulphur or arsenic contained in the ore, but ordinarily ranges 
from 50 to 120 tons per week from each furnace. 

The ore is automatically fed into the furnaces and the roasted ore 
is similarly conveyed to the cooling shed, so that the labor is reduced 
to a minimum. One man per shift is attending to four of these fur- 
naces at the Tasmania Gold Mining Company’s plant at Beaconsfield, 
Tasmania. He does all the firing and bestows ample attention on al! 
the requirements of each furnace. 

This furnace was specially designed for roasting highly concentrated 
refractory ores, as will be noticed by the motion of the rabbles, 32, in 
the drawing, the slowest of which makes one revolution per minute; 
they travel in opposite directions, cutting each other’s circles, thus 
pushing the roasting ore forward and backward. At the same time 
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it takes a zig-zag course, crossing and recrossing the furnace toward 
the discharge end, and can be hastened or checked by either raising 
or lowering the discharge end by means of the screw, the pitch of which 
is two threads to the inch. The furnace is so balanced that the work- 
man can run‘it up and down with the greatest celerity and freedom. 

The condition of the interior of the furnace and the roasting of the 
ore can be seen through the openings, 2, on either side of the furnace. 
The attendant, after a few shifts on the furnace, becomes so expert that 
he can positively tell whether the ore previous to being discharged has 
been roasted sweet, and therefore should any ore be discharged un- 
roasted it would be outright continuous and flagrant neglect of the 
attendant. 

At the Bendigo Works the furnace is fired with wood; at Ballarat 
the furnace is heated with producer gas, which is very convenient, as it 
is so arranged that if ore containing but little sulphur is under treat- 
ment the heat of the furnace can be regulated in all parts by applying 
the gas through any of the holes, 2, along the sides. Any suitable coal 
may be used as fuel, if convenient. 

In the accompanying drawing Fig. A is an elevation showing one of 
the girders, 1, with sight holes, 2, and sliding door, 8, fire door, 4, ash- 
box, 5, and elevating gear, 6. This alters the grade of the furnace and 
regulates the discharge, while the rabbles travel at their usual speed. 
Discharge pipe, 9, is secured to the girder of the furnace at the lower 
end; it passes and works in a case to prevent escape of dust. The 
ore drops down to conveyor, 7, consisting of a series of flaps hinged to 
disks which are fitted to a hydraulic pipe and the whole supported on 
wheels. All slots or openings other than where the discharge occurs 
are closed dust tight. The cooling floor, 8, has frames which are made 
of 3 by 3 by %-in. angle iron, 10, rails made of 4 by 4 by %-in. angle 
iron, 11, with 2 by %-in. braces attached. 

Bevel cogwheels, 12, 13, 14 and 15, increase the speed of this rabble 
two revolutions to one of the former; 16 and 17 increase the speed of 
this rabble two revolutions of one of 14 and 15, or in other words the 
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EDWARDS’ ROASTING FURNACE. 


rabbles driven by 16 and 17 will revolve 4 times to 1 of those driven by 
12 and 13. In the drawing again 18 and 19 are a pair of spur cogwheels; 
20 is shafting, 21 intermediate gear, 22 main shafting with pulley; 23 is 
the concrete foundation, 24 the pivot on which the furnace moves; 25 
are 214-in. spindles with sockets into which are secured the rabbles by 
a pin passing through the socket and end of the rabble, as in cross- 
section of the furnace. At 25 E are 3\%-in. cast-iron hollow spindles hav- 
ing a flange at the bottom end; the rabbles, which are also hollow, have 
a flange at the top end and are secured by bolts to the spindles. To 
keep these rabbles cool, as they are in the hottest part of the furnace, 
water is introduced through the spindle into the foot of the rabble, es- 
caping under the flange of the rabbles into a circular pan, whence it is 
carried away from the furnace through pipes provided for the purpose. 

At 27 is the short flue attached to the furnace which enters the main 
flue, e, leading to the chimney; 28 is a sliding cover plate which moves 
in grooves fixed to flue, e, and with the furnace to prevent cold air 
passing into main flue, e. At 30 are ends of ore feeders; 31 is the dam- 
per; 34 are water pipes leading to water rabbles. 

Fig. B is a cross-section of the furnace showing sight holes, 2, 2, in- 
termediate gear with frame, and rabble, 26, passed through and en- 
closed in a cast-iron box 14 in. long, built in the roof of the furnace so 
that the rabble can be withdrawn and changed in a few minutes; also 
brickwork and discharge pipe, 9, pivots and foundations. 

Fig. C is a plan of furnace showing the brickwork partly in section 
with the discharge hole, 9, and water rabbles, 32, the fireplace, 4, and 
end air holes, 33; also plan of hopper, A, with the feed gear, 31. The 
feed gear consists of two screws side by side, each 7 in. across. This form 
of feeder is good for damp sand, as it cuts a wide hole, the roof curv- 
ing down instead of being arched, as with one screw. C is the flue. 

Fig. E is a fire-end elevation of furnace showing air holes. There are 
two kinds of rabbles in use, one as shown in Fig. B, at the feed end 
having a flat foot that passes under the ore, which rolls over the rabble, 
causing it to be perfectly stirred, while the foot of the rabble is pro- 
tected from the air and not so subject to injury by the various gases. 
The other kind, a water rabble, 32, is shown in the plan, and is used 
at the hot end of the furnace. The rabble as already mentioned has a 
hollow foot and this foot is so constructed that cast-iron teeth are 
slipped over it and can be changed at will without letting the fire go 
down. The flat foot rabbles are very durable; one is still going in the 
first furnace erected nearly 4 years ago. The water rabble will also 
last for years, and the cast teeth last on an average more than 12 
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months; these can be easily replaced by new ones. The cost of rabbles 
is not so much in this furnace as the cost in rabbles for roasting the 
Same amount in the hand-worked furnace. 

The iron work consists of two girders made of %4-in. iron for web, 
top flange 12 by % in., put on to web with double angle iron 3 by 3 by 
3%. in. The bottom flange is 12 by % in. put on with double angle iron 
3 by 3 by ¥% in., with ends of %4-in. iron riveted to 2% by 2% by %-in. 
angle iron. The bottom flanges support the No. 14 corrugated weight 
bearing iron; this forms the bottom of the furnace, on which the brick- 
work is placed as in cross-section B. The girders are 4 ft. 1 in. high. 
All the ironwork, including a set of firebars, weighs 17% tons. 

The furnace is fitted together before leaving the foundry. The gird- 
ers are each made in three sections, and are so fitted before leaving 
the maker that any handy man can put them together and set up the 
furnace in its required position. The heaviest portion of any part of the 
furnace is 2,600 lbs. 

The Tasmania Company with three men could not possibly roast 
more than 20 tons per week of concentrates suitable for chlorination 
by the hand-worked furnace. Four Edwards furnaces are roasting 200 
tons per week, requiring three men at £2 5s. per week = £5 15s. or 8d. 
per ton. This represents the labor question, which is of vital import- 
ance when operating on low-grade ores, particularly in a localary where 
wages are high. The consumption of fuel must also be considered, es- 
pecially in districts where wood and coal are dear. No more fuel can 
be consumed in this furnace in a run of 24 hours than is usually burned 
in a hand-worked furnace, as the heat is governed in each furnace by 
the same conditions. The sulphur acts as fuel for the first half (more 
often for two-thirds) of its length, when the ore is no longer heat sus- 
taining, but is then being brought gradually under the influence of 
the fire with the furnace at a bright red heat where the various sul- 
phates are gradually oxidized. The fuel used in each case is about the 
same to keep the bottom end of the furnaces hot. If the hand-worked 
furnace roasts 20 tons of ore with 12 tons of fuel, the mechanical fur- 





TOBIN’s PAN FOR PROSPECTORS, 


nace will roast 50 tons with the same amount; a difference in favor of 
the mechanical furnace depending on the cost of fuel. 

Not the least advantage is the uniformity of the roasted product. In 
erecting this furnace the brickwork is provided by the purchaser. It 
takes $9,000 bricks to line one furnace, all common red brick except a 
few around the fireplace. Any ordinary bricklayer can put in the 
brick lining. 


TOBIN’S “NEW HIT” GOLD PAN. 





The accompanying illustration shows a pan for the use of prospectors 
and others, devised and patented by Mr. John Tobin, a prospector of 
much experience, and made for him by George N. Joyce of New York. 
The device, as will be seen from the engraving, is a simple one, the im- 
provement consisting in the addition to the ordinary pan of a strip of 
perforated metal forming a pocket on one side. In use it is found that 
the gold or other heavy material will work into this pocket and be re- 
tained there, while the lighter sand and tailings will wash out through 
the perforations. Pebbles or gravel too large to enter the pocket will 
be carried over the edge. This pan was used by the inventor in the 
Nome District last season with much success. Its uses and merits will 
_ — to prospectors and others who have had occasion to pan 
or gold. 


BELGIAN DEMAND FOR COAL.—United States Consul Brundage 
writes from Aix la Chapelle, May 30th, 1900: “I have had an interview 
with Henri Coopman, coal dealer of Verviers, Belgium, who purchases 
annually 200,000 tons of coal, and bought to-day at mines in this district 
10,000 tons at 160 marks ($38.08) per car of 10 tons f.o.b. cars at 
mines. He expressed an urgent desire to be informed of prices and 
ability to deliver American coal at Antwerp, Belgium.” 





GERMAN DEMAND FOR COAL.—United States Consul Harris, of 
Mannheim, Germany, under date of May 19th, 1900, says: “I am receiving 
frequent requests from local coal dealers and manufacturers for prices of 
American coal on board ship at Rotterdam. These inquiries are from 
responsible parties and relate both to anthracite and bituminous coal. 
The people in this consular district are watching with intense interest 
the introduction of American coal. All prices for this market should 
be quoted f. 0. b. Rotterdam. I have promised to ascertain approximate 
prices for parties here and shall be greatly obliged for information 
touching the matter, with names of shippers from most available point 
for this market.” 
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MINERAL COLLECTORS’ AND PROSPECTORS’ COLUMN. 


(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to 
describe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals and correspondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size and should be sent 
prepaid. We cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted we 
will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our correspondent 
instruct us to do so and send the necessary money.—Editor E. & M. J.) 

173.—Specimens from Kentucky Zinc Fields—W. S. L.—No. 1 is 
mostly limonite, the hydrous sesquioxide of iron, mingled with a small 
be a little hematite. No. 2 is a limestone, calcium carbonate, with a small 
amount of impurities. No. 3 is a crystalline limestone or marble, the 
brown color being due to oxide of iron. The small dark brown crystals 
in No. 4 are smoky quartz. No. 5 is an earthy limonite. Its peculiari- 
ties of form and texture indicate a replacement product; perhaps it was 
once a fossil in a limestone formation. 

174.—Mica-diorite—A. E.—The much decomposed rock you send may 
have been a mica-diorite. The feldspar has changed to kaolin. The 
shining flakes are not pyrite, but biotite mica. In such a decomposed 
rock pyrites would probably be changed to iron and copper oxides. 





175.—Asbestos.—M. I. E.—Good asbestos has separable fibers, and the 
value of the rock depends on the length of these fibers. Your samples, 
as before noted, are almost without fiber. They might be ground and 
used for a variety of purposes, but the refuse from the high-grade mines 
furnishes plenty of such poor material. Your specimen is hardly com- 
mercial asbestos at all. Similar material is found at many points in 
the South. It has also been found in New Jersey and in the Pacific 
States. We doubt very much if you can find any market for it in New 
York City; certainly not at prices that would leave any profit for a vein 
in South Carolina. The chief dealers in asbestos in this country have 
headquarters in New York City. 





176.—Maltha.—W. P.—We know of no particular market for maltha 
in the Eastern States. The substance might be used for a variety of 
purposes, as a flux for asphalt, a base for varnishes and lacquers, etc. 
Unfortunately, petroleum residuum, which can be had very cheaply, 
answers all purposes as a flux for asphalt, while the suitability of your 
material for varnishes, ete., can only be determined by experiment. If 
it is suitable you should have no difficulty in finding a sale for your 
product, though much would depend on costs. 


177.—Bitumen.—H. M. §$.—The black substance you send is probably 
asphaltum, though its appearance is rather unusual. We cannot undertake 
to determine the market value of your sample by appearances, and a 
thorough chemical test is necessary. The asphaltum minerals have wide 
variations in price. We quote Trinidad refined asphaltum at $30@$35 per 
short ton, and crude Egyptian asphaltum at 5%c. per pound, at New 
York. : 


178.—Anglesite and Phosgenite.—A correspondent writes: ‘“‘The mines 
of Monteponi in the Island of Sardinia are noted for the very fine 
specimens of anglesite and phosgenite which are found in them from 
time to time. These specimens are in demand by collectors in all parts 
of Europe.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(Queries should relate to matters within our special province, such as min- 
ing, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preference will be given to topics 
which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We cannot 
give professional advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert. 
Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining stock. Brief re- 
plies to questions will be welcomed from correspondents. While names will 
not be published, all inquirers must send their names and addresses. Prefer- 
ence will, of course, always be given to questions submitted by subscrib- 
ers.—Editor E. & M. J.) 


Prices per Unit.—I frequently see ores—such as manganese ores and 
the like—quoted at so much per unit. Will you please explain what 
is the meaning of such quotations?—E. W. 


Answer.—The commercial quotation per unit is understood to mean 
the price per ton of ore or mineral for each 1 per cent., or one-hun- 
dredth, of the element which gives it its value. Thus, if the price 
of manganese ore is given at 20 cents per unit, and the ore contains 
45 per cent. manganese, the price would be $9 per ton. If iron ore 
were sold in this way at a price, say, of 10 cents per unit, a 60 per 
cent. ore would be valued at $6, a 50 per cent. ore at $5, and so on. It 
is frequently used for ores as a convenient way of determining the 
value, and is generally understood in the trades where it is applied. 
Besides ores, it is used to some extent for fertilizing and other chemi- 
cals. 


Ball Mills.—Can you tell me of any case where a ball mill has been 
substituted for a stamp mill, and with what results? For what purposes 
is the ball mill best adapted? —J. L. J. 


Answer.—Prof. Richards—‘‘The Mineral Industry,” Volume VIII— 
says: “In preparing pulp for the amalgamating pans, the Jenisch ball 
mill, which is similar to the Gruson mill, has replaced stamps in the 
mill of the Commonwealth Mining & Milling Company, of Pearce, Ariz. 
A No. 5 mill using 12 H. P. 1s said to crush 23 tons in 24 hours through 
a 40-mesh screen. The pulp is said to be much more uniform than that 
from a stamp mill. Generally speaking, this class of ball mills—like the 
Gruson, Jenisch, Dodge or Justin Mills—is especially adapted to crush- 
ing gold ores where the sliming of tellurides is to be avoided, where 
the pulp is to be treated by one of the leaching processes, or where 
concentration is the chief method of beneficiation.” 

The ball mill seems to be well adapted for dry crushing, but does 
not do so well where wet crushing is used. Other instances where 
a ball mill replaced stamps are found at the Huanchaca Mill in Bo- 
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livia, and at some mills in Western Australia. In both these cases 
the ore was crushed dry. 

Cannel Coal.—Is there any market value for cannel coal in this 
country and what are its uses? What is the value as compared with 
other coal for steam purposes? What is the price as compared with 
other coals? Do you know if there is any exported from this country? 
I am told that it is used in Europe for chemical purposes, such as 
the manufacture of aniline dyes.—C. B. N. 

Answer.—Cannel coal is little used in this country. It is at present 
mined only in Kentucky and its market is limited, because there is 
little to sell. In England it is valued as a gas coal, and also for 
household use, in grate fires, as it burns very freely and with a long 
flame, making a bright, cheerful fire. Its use as a gas coal explains 
your last statement, coal tar, aniline dyes, etc., being made of the 
residues. The average price obtained for Kentucky cannel last year 
was $2.50 per ton at mine, against 80c. for ordinary bituminous coal. 
As a steam coal it is not as good as the best bituminous coals. No 
cannel coal is exported, the mines being too far from tidewater. 


Lithographic Stone.—Can you give information: 1. On the annual 
consumption of lithographic stone in the United States? 2. What 
quantity was imported during the year 1899? 38. What is the approxi- 
mate selling price per pound? 4. Is this stone mined in this country; 
if not, what is the source of supply? 5. What duty if any is there 
on imports of this article? 6. For what if any purpose is this stone 
used besides lithography? 7. What are the requisite qualities of this 
stone?—W. J. B. 

Answer.—1. There are no figures for the annual consumption in the 
United States. The production was 112 tons in 1898 and 40 tons in 1899. 

2. The imports are not reported separately; they are, however, small 
in quantity. 

3. The seliing price varies widely according to the size and quality 
of the stone. Large stone, of fine quality, may sell from $100 up to 
$150; smaller ones would bring much less in proportion. 

4. Lithographic stone has been found in Arizona, Utah and South Da- 
kota. The Utah quarries were the only ones worked in 1898, and 
they are now closed. The production in 1899 was from Kentucky; 
at Brandenburg in that State a quarry was opened in 1898 and worked 
last year. The chief source of supply for the world is from the quar- 
ries of Solenhofen in Bavaria, which ship from 12,000 to 13,000 tons 
yearly. 

5. There is no duty on lithographic stone imported. 

6. The stone is not used for any other purpose; it has too much 
value for this special purpose. 

7. Lithographic stone is a very solid, close-grained limestone. The 
essential qualities are fine and even grain, entire freedom from cracks 
and flaws, and good surface when finished. 

We may add that the demand for the stone has decreased very much 
in this country since it has been found that aluminum sheets answer 
the same purpose. The aluminum is lighter, more easily handled, 
cheaper and free from the danger of breakage, while quite as good 
work can be done with them as with the best stone. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY, 
UNITED STATES. 











The following is a list of the patents relating to mining and metallurgy 
and kindred subjects, issued by the United States Patent Office. A copy of 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 
Company upon receipt of 25 cents. 


Week Ending July 3d, 1900. 

652,738. DREDGER-BUCKET. William H. Arnold, New York, N. Y. The 
combination with a dredging-bucket and the suspension chains or 
cables, of an equalizing-bar by which said chains or cables are con- 
nected to the bucket, and projections for the frame of the bucket 
for protecting said bar and the chain connections therewith. 

652,741. METHOD OF MAKING HYDROCYANIC ACID. Emil Beringer, 
Charlottenburg, Germany. The process consists in slowly adding 
to a boiling aqueous nitrate solution, a solution of sulphocyanide 
together with a mineral acid in quantity corresponding to one-half 
the nitrate employed. 

652,748. MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL FUSES OR CURRENT-AR- 
RESTERS. Francis A. Cote, Ottawa, Canada, assignor of four- 
fifths to Toussaint G. Coursolies, same place, and Frederic L. 
3eique and Charles F. Sise, Montreal, Canada. An electrical fuge 
or current-arrester made with gold-leaf printed or embossed on an 
insulating-body, having the form of two strips terminating in an 
obtuse angle, which are connected together to form the fusing- 
point. 

62,761. ELECTROLYTIC PRODUCTION OF CAUSTIC SODA, ETC. Justus 
B. Entz, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to the American Alkali Com- 
pany of New Jersey. The process consists in passing a current 
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through mercury, electrolyzing a superposed fluid to effect deposi- 
tion on the mercury, and subjecting the mercury to the influence 
of a magnetic field to cause it to move and transfer the substance 
deposited. 

632.773. APPARATUS FOR CLEANSING AND COOLING GAS. Ludwig 
Hirt, Grevenbroich, Germany. The combination of a main vessel, 
gas inlet and openings therefor, a gas-distributing device extending 
throughout the diameter of the vessel and located in the lower por- 
tion thereof, a water-spraying device located in the upper portion 
of the vessel, a series of grates the openings in each being angu- 
larly disposed to the openings in an adjacent grate, said grates 
being internosed between the water-spraving and gas-distributing 
@evices and a filter layer located above the water-spraying device 
and in the path of the gas-outlet. 

652,789. FLEXIBLE JOINT FOR PIPES. Adolph Leitelt, Jr., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., assignor to Aaron §S. Nichols, Chicago, Ill. The combina- 
tion of a tube threaded to one of the parts joined, and sliding in 
the other and having an exterior collar, a gland engaging said 
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collar and threaded to the exterior of the other parts to be joined, 
and a lock-nut fitting said tapered and slitted end of the gland. 

ROLLING-MILL APPLIANCE. James M. Murphy, Pittsburg, Pa. 
The combination of lifting mechanism adapted to raise the metal 
upwardly from a roll-pass, and an eccentric whereby the same is 
given a forward motion at the end of its travel. 

ALLOY AND PROCESS OF MAKING SAME. Rolla C. Carpenter, 
Ithaca, N. Y. An alloy of aluminum, zine and tin in which the 
quantity of aluminum is in excess of that of either the zinc or the 
tin. The process of compounding this alloy consists in first fus- 
ing the aluminum, then adding the tin, lowering the temperature 
of the molten mass and then adding zinc. 

PROCESS OF PURIFYING AND STRENGTHENING BRINE FOR 
USE IN ELECTROLYTIC CELLS. James Hargreaves, Farnworth- 
in-Widnes, England. The process consists in conducting the weak- 
ened brine from the electrolytic cells, forcing same upward directly 
through and in intimate contact with a mass of impure salt con- 
tained in a sealed vessel by means of a steam jet, and then con- 
ducting the strengthened brine solution from the upper end of the 
said vessel back to the electrolytic cells. 

PROCESS OF EXTRACTING METALS FROM ORES OR SLIMES. 
Samuel H. Johnson and Henry L. Sulman, London, England, as- 
signors to the S. H. Johnson & Co., same place. The method con- 
sists in removing a portion of the water from the ores or slimes 
by pressure, and then displacing the residual water in the pressed 
ores or slimes with an equal volume of a solvent solution. 

PROCESS OF OBTAINING HARDENING OR TOUGHENING COM- 
POUNDS FOR ALLOYING WITH IRON OR STEEL. Richard 
C. Baker, London, England. The process of obtaining simultane- 
ously calcium carbide and the boride of a metal capable of use as 
a hardening or toughening agent consists in subjecting a mixture 
of calcium borate, carbon and a material containing such metal to 
heat sufficient to effect the reaction. 


GOLD-SAVING APPARATUS. Robert H. Postlethwaite, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., assignor to the Risdon Iron and Locomotive Works, 
same place. The combination of a rotary open grizzly, a distribut- 
ing box arranged longitudinally beneath the grizzly and adapted to 
receive the material from the different parts of the latter, an in- 
clined perforated distributing trough arranged between the upper 
portion of the grizzly and box, a series of escape openings formed 
along the longitudinal sides of the distributing box, gates for said 
openings, and inclined tables or platforms arranged at the sides of 
said distributing box and adapted to receive the material escaping 
from said openings. 

PORTABLE CONVEYOR AND ELEVATOR. George E. Bowers, 
San Francisco, Cal. The combination of a horizontal carrier, means 
whereby it may be raised and lowered, an elevator, and means 
whereby it may be raised and lowered in unison with the carrier. 

METALLURGICAL FURNACE. Edward Kerr, Pittsburg, Pa. A 
metallurgical furnace having in combination a melting chamber, a 
erucible arranged below the melting chamber, an opening or pas- 
sage between the melting chamber and crucible for the passage of 
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products of combustion and the molten metal into the crucible, the 
melting chamber having a port or opening for the admission of 
heating gases, flues or passages leading to the stack and con- 
nected by ports or openings to opposite sides of the crucible, and 
valves controlling the flow of products of combustion from the cru- 
cible. 

MANUFACTURE OF MOLDED BLOCKS OF STEEL OR OTHER 
MATERIAL. Louis Perin, St. Amand-les-Eaux, France. The proc- 
ess consists in melting, by means of coke, any kind of old steel and 
iron with a mixture of manganese, silicon, lime, magnesia, alumi- 
num, chromium, nickel and tungsten, used in variable proportions; 
in casting the steel thus melted in appropriate molds; in piling up, 
around the cast pieces, in suitable containing vessels, iron ore 
mixed with lime and chips or scales from rolled iron and the like, 
and in raising, in a reheating or annealing furnace, the molded 
pieces and the surrounding mixture to a temperature sufficient for 
the ore to take up the excess of carbon contained in the pieces. 


63,007. PORTABLE MELTING APPARATUS. Newell S. Jenkins, Dresden, 
Germany. A muffle of refractory material having a hole in the 
bottom and an opening in the front, a carrier connected to the 
muffle, and having a hole therein, a vertical supporting rod passing 
through the hole in the carrier, and a screw for clamping the 
earrier and muffle to said rod, in combination with an arm pivoted 
at one side to the muffle so that its free end can be swung around 
opposite the opening in the front of the muffle. 


APPARATUS FOR MANUFACTURING ILLUMINATING-GAS. 
Eduard R. Besemfelder, Charlottenburg, Germany. An apparatus 
consisting of a series of superposed retorts connected alternately 
at opposite ends, rotary conveyors in said retorts, a conducting 
tower connected with the lowermost retort, inclined shelves lo- 
eated alternately at opposite sides of said tower, a rotary delivery 
mechanism for the glowing material below the lower end or throat 
of the tower, and means for connecting water-gas generators with 
said delivery mechanism. 


653,027. GRAPHITE LUBRICATOR. Edmund H. Lunken, Denver, Colo., 
and Henry Ritter, Delhi, Ohio, assignors to the Lunkenheimer Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. The combination of a cup for the lubricant 
having a funnel-shaped discharge end, a tube passing down through 
the cup and opening into the funnel-shaped discharge end, a cover 
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or cap for the cup having an orifice therethrough into said tube, and 
a cock in the cover for regulating the size of said orifice. 


PROCESS OF TREATING MINERAL WOOL. Alexander D. Elbers, 
Hoboken, N. J. The method of making elastic mineral-wool mold- 
ings consists in compressing loose mineral wool as evenly as prac- 
ticable to a suitable density, in molding the compressed wool in 
the dry state, in thoroughly permeating the moldings with a suit- 
able agglutinating solution without saturating them fully with it, 
and in drying the moldings thus prepared. 


APPARATUS FOR GENERATING OZONE. William Elworthy, 
London, England. Apparatus consisting of tubes of dielectric mate- 
rial fitted air tight in a partition in a box which divides the box 
into two hermetically separated compartments, metal conductors 
passing through the said tubes out of contact therewith, metal con- 
ductors coiled helically around the said tubes out of contact there- 
with, the said metal conductors within the tubes being connected 
with one terminal of a source of electricity while the said metal 
conductors surrounding the tubes are connected with the other ter- 
minal of the same source of electricity, an inlet for air to be ozo- 
nized in the upper compartment of the box and an outlet for the 
ozonized air in the lower compartment of the box. 

653,094. HYDRAULIC AIR-COMPRESSOR. Daniel Kirkman, Philadelphia, 

Pa. A hydraulic air compressor in which are combined a vessel 

having a valved outlet for compressed air, a valved inlet and a 

valved outlet for water, an air-pressure relief and inlet valve or 
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valves, and means for operating the same, a water-outlet valve 
stem having a float for lifting the same, a support for holding the 
water-outlet valve in the open position, and float mechanism for 
withdrawing said support as the water falls in the vessel. 

WOOD-FILLER COMPOSITION. Albert M. Lennig, Jacksonville, 
Fla., assignor by mesne assignments to Clarence S. Hammatt, same 
place. The composition consists of gum extracted from palmetto; 
dextrine; soda silicate; powdered silex; and distilled water. 

APPARATUS FOR FEEDING STOCK TO FURNACES. Thomas 
Morrison, Braddock, Pa. A blast furnace having a closed top and 
a side gas offtake, and provided with a feeding apparatus compris- 
ing a vertical movable annular section having an intermediate ridge 
arranged to split the stock and distribute it in the form of a central 
core and an annular surrounding core, and a closed central bell of 
larger diameter than the opening in the annular section, and seated 
upwardly against it, and mechanism for moving the bell down- 
wardly beyond the limit of motion of the section. 

APPARATUS FOR TREATING INGOTS OF STEEL. James H. 
Carpenter, Reading, Pa., assignor to the Carpenter Steel Company 
of New Jersey. A mold provided with two series of passages ex- 
tending alternately from opposite sides of the mold, connections 
with a source of cooling liquid for each series, and a centrally- 
arranged supply pipe having connections with the alternate pas- 
sages. 

Design Patent 32,9033. ORE-CRUSHER FRAME. Albert J. Gates and 
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Thomas W. Capen, Chicago, Ill., assignors to the Gates Iron Works, 
same place. Term of patent 14 years. 
The design of an ore-crusher frame, as shown. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected with mining and metallurgy. 


Week Ending June 9th, 1900. 

10,083 of 1899. INCANDESCENT LIGHT. V. Daix, Paris, France. Prepara- 
tion of oxides of rare earths in a matrix of carbon, for use in incan- 
descent mantles by forming suerates and then charring. 

13,874 of 1899. CUPOLA BRICK. A. Gadie, London. Specially shaped bricks 
for cupolas used in foundry work. 

14,637 of 1899. CASTING SCRAP IRON. E. Appart, Jumet, Belgium. The 
use of scrap iron for melting and casting into usable shapes, in- 
stead of sending it back to the steel furnace. 

16,210 of 1899. MAKING ELECTROLYTIC COPPER SHEETS. S. Cowper 
Coles, London. A rapidly revolving anode for producing copper 
sheets and wires by electrolysis. 

2,708 of 1900. GRADING ORES. E. Labois and F. M. Castelnau, Paris, 
France. A method for grading ores by compressed air. 
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PERSONAL, 





Mr. T. H. Oxnam has left California for Paris, 
to be absent till November Ist. 


Mr. Oscar Szontagh, formerly with Capt. J. R. 
De La Mar, is in San Francisco. 


Mr. Geo. Kislingbury, one of Capt. J. R. De 
La Mar’s experts, is in San Francisco. 


Mr. James F. Robinson, of Grass Valley, Cal., 


mission. 


Mr. Gail Borden, of Los Angeles, Cal., who is 
largely interested in mining on the Pacific 
Coast, is in San Francisco. . 


Mr. H. W. Hammond, of Pittsburg, Pa., has 
been on a business visit to Manvel, Cal., where 
he has examined some property. 


Mr. T. H. Trethewey, late of Bruce Mines, Ont., 
has left via London for Siberia to examine a 
gold mine for an English syndicate. 


Mr. William Buckingham, representing Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company, of Chicago and Los 
Angeles, is in Arizona in the interest of his 
firm. 


Captain J. R. De La Mar devoted the past 
week to his Utah and Nevada mining interests 
and will probably go to California the coming 
week. és aa 


Mr. A. F. Holden returned tu Salt Lake City 
10 days ago and is directing the affairs of Cen- 
tennial-Eureka and United States Mining com- 
panies. 


Mr. William F. Word has received the appoint- 
ment of superintendent of the Gagnon Mine at 
Butte, Mont., and has entered upon the perform- 
ance of his duties. 


Mr. P. Isham, who has charge of the export 
business in pig iron at the New York office of 
togers, Brown & Company, is on a visit to 
Kxurope in the interest of his firm. 


Mr. William Van Slooten, of New York City, 
has gone to Peru on professional business, to be 
gone about four months. He goes in the inter- 
est of American capitalists. 


Mr. Willard S. Morse, general manager for the 
Guggenheim mining interests in Chihuahua, 
Mexico, is planning to add to the Juarez plant 
2 copper matte furnaces of 20 tons daily capacity 
each. 


Mr. F. Sakegawa, formerly of the Ashio Cop- 
per Mine, is now connected with the Sumitomo 
Reduction Works at Niehama, lyo, Japan, 
where he is treating ores from the Besshi Cop- 
per Mine. : 


Dr. F. W. Simonds, of Simonds & Wainwright, 
mining engineers and assayers, of New York, 
has started on a trip to Montana and Nevada, 
where he will remain about a month examining 
mining properties. 


Mr. J. W. Oliver, president of the American 
Machinery Company, has left for a 4 months’ 
trip abroad. England, Germany and France, 
where his company has extensive connections, 
will be visited by Mr. Oliver. 


Mr. Benton Orbison, for the past 5 years su- 
perintendent of the Twelfth street, Chicago, 
works of Fraser & Chalmers, has accepted a po- 
sition with the American Steel Casting Company 
as general superintendent of its Alliance, O., 
plant. 


Prof. C. H. Benjamin, who occupies the chair 
of mechanical engineering in the Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland, O., has been ap- 
pointed supervising engineer to carry out the 
provisions of an anti-smoke ordinance recently 
passed by that city. 


Mr. George Hardy, late superintendent and 
metallurgist of the Philadelphia Mining and 
Milling Company’s plant at Andrews, N. M., is 
at present examining a large copper property in 
the State of Jalisco, Mexico, at the instance of a 
Pittsburg, Pa., syndicate. 


Mr. Frank P. Mills, of Brookston, Ind., now 
74 years of age, has been at Ishpeming, Mich., 
attending the 50th anniversary of the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Company. Mr. Mills was agent for 
the Cleveland Company many years and was the 
first Mayor of Ishpeming. 


Mr. Harry Cox, who for a number of years 
was foreman in the electrical department of the 
Homestead plant of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, has resigned to accept the position of chief 
electrician of the Woods Run plant of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Messrs. C. A. Gehrman and James Bowden 
have resigned from the management of the 
Stanley Mine at Idaho Springs, Colo. Their 
places are filled © ». Bell, the mining engineer 
of the company, wuo will act as manager, and 
Mr. Cyphers as superintendent. 


Mr. Arnold K. Reese, who has been superin- 
tendent of the blast furnace department of the 





Maryland Steel Company, at Sparrow’s Point, 
Md., for 3 years, left recently to take charge of 
the G. Dawson Coleman furnaces at North Leb- 
anon, Pa. Mr. Willard Fuller, of Cleveland, will 
be his successor at Sparrow’s Point. 


Mr. C. O. Brunner, treasurer of the Bethlehem 
Iron Company and Bethlehem Steel Company, 
of South Bethlehem, Pa., completed on July 12th 
his 40th year of service. The occasion was 
marked by the presentation to Mr. Brunner of a 
silver pitcher and salver and a handsome cane 
from his fellow-members of the staff of the 2 
companies. 


Mr. W. S. Keyes, president of the California 
State Mining Bureau; Mr. E. V. Bodwell, Q. C., 
of Victoria, B. C.; Mr. E. J. Roberts and Mr. 
F. J. Buckley, of Denver Colo., are making an 
examination of the workings of the Iron Mask 
Mine at Roseland, B. C., in connection with the 
pending litigation between this company and 
the Center Star. 


OBITUARY. 





Jasper Raymond Rand, brother of the late 
Adison C. Rand and a member of the Rand Drill 
Company and the Laflin-Rand Powder Com- 
pany, died at his residence in Montclair, N. J., 
on July 18th. Mr. Rand was born in Westfield, 
Mass., of an old New England family, on Octo- 
ber 17th, 1837. His early training was in the 
schools of his native town, and he took up the 
trade of a machinist. In 1870 he came to New 
York City and with his brother took up the 
manufacture of rock drills and mining machin- 
ery. The successful career of the Rand Drill 
Company is known to all. Much of its success 
was due to the efforts of Jasper Rand. He held 
at times various public offices in Montclair, and 
at his death was president of the Bank of Mont- 
clair. He leaves a wife and two children. 


Col. Henry McCormick, a prominent man in 
the Pennsylvania iron trade, died at his country 
residence, Rosegarten, near Harrisburg, Pa., on 
July 14th. He was born at Harrisburg March 
10th, 1831, and studied at the Harrisburg Acad- 
emy and Yale University, graduating from Yale 
in 1852. He at first read law after gradua- 
tion, but soon turned to the iron industry. He 
took charge of the Reading furnace at Robe- 
sonia in 1856, became manager of the Henry Clay 
Furnace at Columbia and in 1857 returned to 
Harrisburg to take charge of the Paxton Fur- 
nace, which his father had purchased. At the 
breaking out of the war he recruited a company 
of volunteers and in 1862 was appointed colonel 
of the First Pennsylvania and fought at Antie- 
tam. After the war in 1866 he erected the ex- 
tensive nail works near Harrisburg, where for 
23 years Col. McCormick arried on a successful 
business. He acted as treasurer of the commis- 
sion that conducted the new geological survey 
of the State of Pennsylvania. A widow and 3 
children survive him. 


W. R. Wilson, an Australian mining man of 
note, died at his residence near Melbourne on 
May 28th. He was born near Tyrone in the 
North of Ireland, but went to Australia when 
but 6 years of age and pased his boyhood in the 
Geelong District. At 18 he went to New Zealand 
and became interested in placer mining. His 
affairs prospered and later he became the owner 
of the Bird-in-Hand and other mines in New 
South Wales. In 1883 he took an interest in 
some gold mining lands, which developed into 
the Barrier Ranges Mining Association, Mr. Wil- 
son acting as general manager. In 1884 Broken 
Hill was developed and Mr. Wilson became one 
of the original shareholders of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Company, and for several years was 
a director in the company, becoming chairman. 
In 1886 he went to America to engage a general 
manager for the company and from his study 
of American methods, advocated on his return 
the open cut system of working at Broken Hill. 
In spite of strong opposition the system was 
tried with gratifying results. In 1892 Mr. Wil- 
son resigned from the Broken Hill Company 
and visited England. On his return he specu- 
lated sucessfully in a number of West Austra- 
lian mining ventures. He also devoted much 
attention to mining on the west coast of Tas- 
mania and was chairman of the Mount Syell 
Blocks Association. He also had an interest in 
the Melbourne Copper Company, N. S. W. He 
was 50 years old at his death and left a widow 
and one daughter. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES, 





The Gates Iron Works, of Chicago, has the 
contract for a 75-ton concentrator to be built at 
Copalquin, Mexico. 


The Dickson Manufacturing Company, of 
Scranton, Pa., has received orders for 2 60-cm. 
gauge locomotives, to be shipped to the Hacienda 
San Cristobal, one of the largest sugar planta- 
tions in Mexico. 


The Max F. Abbe Manufacturing Company, 
maker of tube mills, announces that owing to 
the great increase in the volume of its business 












it has removed its New York offices to the St. 
Paul Building, 220 Broadway. 


Rudolph Brandt of New York City, manufact- 
urer of the Selden patent packing, states that 
this packing is in successful use on torpedo boats 
of the United States Navy, where the conditions 
of service are unusually severe. 


Work has started at Birmingham, Ala., on a 
514-story brick and stone building for the Milner 
& Kettig Company, dealers in machinery, hard- 
ware and mining supplies. The firm will in- 
crease its already large business and will add 
to its traveling and sales department. 


The Salisbury Carbonate Iron Company, of 
Chapinville, Conn., which has charcoal blast 
furnaces at Chatham and Copake Iron Works, 
New York, is to start the Copake Iron Works 
within the next 2 weeks. Work has been sus- 
pended on account of forest fires last spring, 
which cut off the supply of charcoal. 


The Moore, Moore & Handley Hardware Com- 
pany, of Birmingham, Ala., has purchased the 
Warrior Machine Company, large machinery 
dealers. The Moore, Moore & Handley Company 
3 or 4 weeks since purchased the Perry Hard- 
ware Company and it is now one of the largest, 
if not the largest, hardware firms in the South. 


The Standard Pneumatic Tool Company, of 
Chicago, states that A. B. Holmes, who has been 
connected with the company since its organiza- 
tion, has been appointed assistant manager, and 
will be located at the home office. The company 
have also opened an office in the Ferguson 
Building, Pittsburg, Pa., with Wm. Jennings in 
charge. 


The Northern Pacific Railway Company has 
specified Bethlehem nickel-steel for the driving- 
axles and crank-pins for 20 locomotives now 
under contract with the Schenectady Locomotive 
Works, and the Bethlehem Steel Company, of 
South Bethlehem, Pa., booked orders for the 
forgings. The latter concern reports that the 
list of railroads using this material is steadily 
growing. 


R. D. Wood & Company, of Philadelphia, have 
established a branch office in Denver, Colo., for 
the sale of the Taylor gas producer used for 
roasting ores and generating gas for fuel in large 
plants. A large plant of these gas producers is 
being installed at the Colorado & Philadelphia 
Reduction Works at Cripple Creek. The Gug- 
genheim smelters in Mexico are also using this 
gas producer. 


Fraser & Chalmers, Chicago, have received 
from the Anaconda Copper Mining Company of 
Butte, Mont., orders for a large amount of ma- 
chinery for its new concentrating plant, which 
will have a capacity of 4,000 tons per day. This 
machinery includes 24 heavy pattern 5-ft. Hunt- 
ington centrifugal roller quartz mills, 24 sets of 
40 by 16 crushing rolls with forged steel shells, ' 
and 24 Blake crushers, sizes 24 by 12 and 15 by 9. 


The M. C. Bullock Manufacturing Company, 
of Chicago, Ill., has, it reports, just shipped a 
large mine ventilator to West Virginia, a hoist- 
ing plant to the Black Hills, another to Spring 
Valley, a Willans engine to Massachusetts and 
a large diamond drill equipment to Washington, 
and has received orders for a hoist for the 
Mesabi Range, Minn, a large diamond drill and 
outfit for the Balkan States, a large mine ven- 
tilator for West Virginia, and a diamond drill 
for Missouri. 


The Macomber & Whyte Rope Company states 
that it has purchased the entire interest of Mr. 
Leschen in the Leschen-Macomber-Whyte Com- 
pany, and that he no longer has any connection 
whatever with their business or any authority 
to act for the company. which will hereafter be 
known as the Macomber & Whyte Rope Com- 
pany. The firm will continue business at the 
old location, 19 and 21 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago. The company also states that it has a 
large stock of wire rope and specialties and is 
prepared to give all orders better attention than 
ever. The firm also makes a specialty of mine, 
quarry and contractors’ supplies. 


The Danville Foundry and Machine Company, 
of Danville, Ill., states that it has shipped a 
pair of 16 by 32 in. direct-acting hoisting en- 
gines, with drums arranged for hoisting from 
different levels, to the Lexington Coal Mining 
Company, Lexington, Mo., and is building an- 
other pair for the same company. It is also 
building a pair of endless-rope haulage engines 
for Nanaimo, B. C. These engines will be fitted 
with Walker’s patent drums and are compound 
geared, the engine making 13 revolutions to the 
drum’s 1. The company is also building fo: 
the Issaquah Coal Company, of Seattle, Wash., 
a pair of large direct-acting hoisting engines for 
a slope pitch 30°. Under construction for the 
Wells Creek Coal Company, of Byesville, O., is 
a large pair of direct-acting engines. The com- 
pany states that its business has never been as 
good as at present. 


The Colorado Iron Works, of Denver, Colo., re- 
ports the sale of a 36 by 51 in. silver-lead smelt- 
ing furnace to V. Martos, Yude, Mex. A 1-stack 
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copper matte smelting plant complete, with steel 
jacketed blast furnace, 36 by 120 in., to H. H. 
Hoffman, Cananea, Mex.; 2 36 by 180 in. steel 
jacketed copper smelting blast furnaces, with 
sampling plant and other machinery, to the 
Rocky Mountain Smelting Company, at Flor- 
ence, Colo.; a 5-stamp gold milling plant for 
the Lucky Strike Gold Mining Company, Gun- 
nison, Colo.; a complete concentrating plant for 
the Capital Mining and Milling Company, Du- 
mont, Colo.; a six double bow] slag truck for the 
Arkansas Valley Smelter; a 10 by 18 reverbera- 
tory smelting furnace and a 14 by 40 ft. calcining 
furnace for R. A. Wilfley for his properties in 
Arizona; a complete 1-stack copper matte smelt- 
ing plant with steel jacketed blast furnace, 36 
by 120 in., together with Bretherton’s patent hot 
blast appliance, to the Kendrick-Gelder smelter 
at Silverton, Colo.; a 40 cast iron pipe hot blast 
stove for the Ducktown Sulphur and Iron Com- 
pany at Isabella, Tenn.; 6 Bartlett concentrators 
for Chihuahua, Mex.; 12 Bartlett concentrators 
to Otto Mayers & Company at De Kalb Junction, 
ae 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The new Leyner rock drill is described at some 
length in an attractive little 26-page pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Nuggets from Burro-Land,” issued by 
J. Geo. Leyner, of Denver, Colo. 


The American Appraisal Company, which ap- 
praises and makes complete inventories of mines, 
mills and manufacturing plants, sends out as 
trade circulars that are self-explanatory—copies 
of letters received from many concerns who 
have employed the company and are pieased 
with the service it has rendered. 


The Storage Power Company, which is inter- 
ested in the development of W. E. Prall’s sys- 
tem of using superheated water as a motive 
power for tramway cars, issues a 29-page 
pamphlet giving much information about the 
system and the development of Mr. Prall’s ideas. 
The mechanical features of the generating plant 
and of the motors are described in some detail. 


The North American Metaline Company of 
Long Island City, N. Y., issues a new catalogue 
of 24 pages, containing a discussion of the use 
of lubricants and a description of the ‘‘met- 
alined”’ or oilless bearings manufactured by the 
company. Bearings that require no lubricant 
are particularly suited for wire rope and tram- 
way sheaves, elevator pulleys, electric motors, 
ventilating fans and for certain special ma- 
chines. The good qualities of ‘‘metalined” bear- 
ings are stated in numerous testimonials. 


The ‘‘Prospector’s Friend” is the title of cata- 
logue No. 41, issued by the M. C. Bullock Com- 
pany, of Chicago. This catalogue describes the 
“Bravo” hand power diamond drill, a machine 
in which the company states it has endeavored 
to combine portability, accuracy and durability. 
This drill itself weighs 325 lbs., and with its 
standard equipment 1,000 lbs., but can be di- 
vided into packages weighing less than 40 Ibs. 
for transportation in a rough country. It can 
be used for surface or underground work, the 
catalogue says, and as the drill spindle is in 
front of the rod the operator has ample room 
in handling the rods in and out of the hole. The 
pamphlet gives a full description of the drill, the 
various sizes of cores (the drill will sink holes 
350 ft. deep), directions for setting up, oper- 
ating, setting diamond bits also the cost of oper- 
ating, price, etc. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 





If any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the ‘““Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal’ what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 
any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. , 

All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the ‘‘Enginering and_Mining Journal’ 
are not brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
ary interest in buying and selling goods of any 


kind. 
GENERAL MINING NEWS, 


ALASKA. 
Koyukuk River. 


A letter from United States Consul J. C. Mc- 
Cook at Dawson, Canada, says: “As soon as 
the ice went out and it was safe to proceed 
down the Yukon, all styles of boats and scows 
started off, some for Nome and others for the 
newly discovered gold-fields up the Koyukuk 
River, Alaska. For the latter place there have 
left Dawson up to the present writing at least 
200 prospectors, with some 150 horses and mules, 
to take the overland trail from a point a few 
miles below Fort Yukon to the head waters of the 
Koyukuk, where the new fields are. One small 
steamer, with 45 passengers, has left for the 
mouth of the river, from which she is to ascend 


about 600 miles to reach the diggings, these be- 
ing situated about 100 miles above Peavey, on 
Slate and Myrtle Creeks. The overland trail 
follows the Chandelar River from below Fort 
Yukon to Slate Creek, Jim Creek and Myrtle, a 
distance of 150 to 175 miles. There will be more 
steamers leaving Dawson next month for the 
Koyukuk. It takes at least two mining seasons, 
not only in the Klondike, but in the gold belt 
running through Alaska, to prospect and ascer- 
tain where the pay is. Some who went into 
the Koyukuk counttry in 1898 remained over last 
winter and located the pay streak, which ac- 
counts for the present influx into that region.” 
ARIZONA. 
Pinal County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pinal Consolidated Mining Company.—The of- 
fice of this company has been removed from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles. The property, 
18 miles northeast of Florence, was one of the 
old paying mines in early days. It is a silver- 
lead proposition. Nine tons shipped lately to the 
Selby Lead and Smelting Company yielded $600. 
The Lena and Martinez claims adjoining the 
Pinal have been purchased. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Oneida.—The old shaft, with its drifts, in this 
mine near Amador City, has been cleared from 
water to a depth of 1,360 ft. The 60-stamp mill, 
the trestle from the mill to the hoist and the 
rock-breaker are almost ready for business. 


Calaveras County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ghost.—This mine on the edge of Angels, east 
of the Utica-Sickles lode, is being pumped out 
and will be thoroughly developed. The mine has 
been idle for some time. 

Oriole.—A fine body of ore has been struck in 
the south drift of the 1,600-ft. level in the north 
shaft. The vein is said to be large and all the 
rock good milling. Seventeen men are employed 
underground. The mine is located 14% miles from 
Angels. 

Ritter Mining Company.—This company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. The directors are: E. C. Rigney, C. D. For- 
tuna, S. E. Redmond, E. Casey and F. J. So- 
linsky. The company will develop the Ritter 
Mine near El Dorado. 

San Justo.—This mine on Carson Creek, 2 miles 
east from Glencoe, is to be re-opened. The old 
shaft was down 200 ft. 

Table Mountain.—This cement gravel mine is 
now on a paying basis, and sufficient develop- 
ment work has been done to keep the 5 stamp 
mill crushing day and night. More stamps will 
probably be added soon, as the present mill can 
only take care of about 30 tons of the hard 
cement every 24 hours. The property is located 
between Sheepranch and El Dorado. L. H. Car- 
ver is superintendent. 


El Dorado County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Gomez.—On this property, on Mathenas Creek, 
which is being worked under lease by T. Will- 
iams and W. Yates, a strike has been made in 
a shallow prospect hole, and a great deal of gold 
is said to have been taken out. The ledge, 
which is 8 ft. wide, has a narrow seam of very 
rich ore on the east wall. Development work is 
being pushed to determine the extent of the 
ore body. Henry Kroener is owner. 

Mariposa County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Frances.—The shaft is down 300 ft., with levels 
at the 100, 200 and 300 ft. The upper level has 
been run 150 ft., the second 300 ft. and the lower 
one 200 ft. About 700 tons of ore on the dump 
was taken out while doing the development 
work. This ore carries 8% sulphurets. The wa- 
ter tapped in the old workings has been pumped 
out. 

Shasta County. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Midas Gold Mining Company.—This cqmpany 
has purchased a % interest in the Buckhorn 
placer, the Yellow Pine quartz and the Red Fox 
quartz mines, also a % interest in the water 
right of 1,500 in., and the Huntington Ditch, all 
in Harrison Gulch. 

Siskiyou County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The dredger at Hawkinsville, in Yuba Creek, 
has excavated down to bedrock, and as soon as 
work permits night and day shifts will be put 
on. So far the machinery works smoothly. 


American Bar Mining Company.—This com- 
pany owns about 2% miles of ground in the 
Klamath River bed below Ash Creek. A rich 
channel has been uncovered and the company 
anticipates a large output this season. An- 
other wing dam has been started. 

Cherry Hill.—After a 24-hour run on ore from 
this mine, owned and operated by E. D. Baker, 


.— Creek, the clean-up yielded $5,300 in 
gold. 


Dewey.—Thirty tons of high-grade ore are 
shipped daily from this mine 8 miles from 
Gazelle, to the Keswick Smelters. Eighty men 
are employed on development work and “block- 
ing out.” As soon as the extent of the ore body 
is ascertained the capacity of the Smelter will 
be decided and its erection will commence. The 
new town around the mines is called Manila. 
C. H. Southers is general manager. 


Trinity County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Loftus.—The lower tunnel of this mine, near 
Abrams, is in 100 ft. on the ledge. The vein, 4 ft. 
in width, is said to average $20 per ton. The 
erection of a mill is contemplated. 


Tuolomne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Confidence.—In the south drift on the 350-ft. 
level an 18-ft. ledge showing free gold and a 
large percentage of sulphuret, is reported found. 
The blower and steam hoist have been removed 
from the north drift on the 800 ft. as work has 
been discontinued in the winzes. Stoping is to 
be resumed between the 7th and 8th levels. 
When the new flume is completed water for the 
battery will be brought from a spring 6,000 ft. 
away. The 20-stamp mill is crushing day and 
night. Neil Carmichael is superintendent. 

Gagnere.—The new shaft is down 180 ft., and 
the new gallows frame is completed. 

Mohican Mining Company.—The claims of this 
company are showing up well. A bridge is be- 
ing built across the north fork of the Tuolumne 
River. Houses and cabins are being built, and 
roads and trails constructed. The underground 
ee work will commence at an early 

ate. 


_Mount Jefferson.—A continuation of an old and 
rich shoot has been struck 320 ft. east ef the 
main shaft in this mine at Groveland. 


Poison Oak.—At this mine the main shaft is 
down 250 ft. and an upraise is being made from 
the bottom level up to the tunnel level, to give 
ventilation. The vein averages about 4 ft. in 
width, showing free gold and carrying high- 
grade sulphurets. 


COLORADO. 
Dolores County. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ore Shipments.—Shipments of ore from Rico 
Station for June amounted to 17 carloads. 


Black Hawk.—This Rico property has resumed 
work and began shipping almost immediately. 
Considerable development is also being done. 

Grand View.—Jos. Spinlock made one ecarload 
shipment July 1st from his lease on this prop- 
erty, with others to follow at once. 

Gilpin County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mining Deeds and Transfers.—G. Curtis et al. 
to Hy. Cole 2/3 interest in Little Blanche and 
Reno lodes; Chicago Gold Company to Alfred 
Simonds the Monroe and Burroughs lodes; A. J. 
Smith to H. T. Shipley 1/3 interest in Tramway 
and Felix lodes; J. J. Morris to R. E. Morris % 
interest in Bunker Hill lode; Hy. P. Barbour, 
trustee, to E. L. Alexander, Little Tootsey 
soup of 5 claims, Little Joe placer and mill 
site. 

Banta-Hill Consolidated Mining Company.— 
Sinking is in progress at the Hill shaft intending 
to go down 200 or 300 ft. deeper. A nice vein of 
galena, pyrite and gray copper has been opened. 
From all appearances this property should soon 
be a steady shipper. 

Cedar.—Eastern parties have leased and bond- 
ed this mine and will erect a new shaft building 


and install machinery. M. Flaherty, Central 
City, Colo., is manager. 
Fannie.—This is a _ silver property, which 


lessees are opening, having struck a body of ore 
running over 700 oz. silver per ton. A plant of 
machinery will be put up at once and new shaft- 
building. John Cundy, Black Hawk, is manager. 


Gold Coin Mining Company.—Orders have been 
received to suspend work for the present, but 
local parties have gone to work under a lease 
proposition. 

Kansas-Burroughs Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany.—June shipments amounted to 346 tramway 
cars, or 2,931 tons, of milling ore, which repre- 
sents only 3 weeks’ actual work. The company 
is sinking its main shaft now over 1,200 ft. deep. 
P. McCann, Central City, Colo., is manager. 


Kokomo.—Chicagoans and Bostonians have se- 
cured a lease and bond on this property and 
preparatory work is being carried on with a 
view to heavy developments. Henry Paul, of 
Denver, is the owner. 


Pocahontas.—Sinking has begun, intending to 
sink shaft of 290 ft. 200 ft. deeper. J. H. Nicholls, 
Central City, Colo., is manager. 

West Calhoun.—Gunnison parties interested in 
a lease and bond have erected a shaft building 
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and put up machinery. W. S. Shaw, Russell 
Central City, Colo., is manager. 


Gunnison County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Dale Gold Mining Company.—The cross-cut 
run from the bottom of the 100-ft. shaft has 


struck the vein, which is much richer at this 
point and carries considerable free gold. Drift- 
ing both ways has begun from the cross-cut. 
The new mill will be completed and running by 
August Ist. 

Jasper Chimney.—A shaft is being sunk on the 
Jasper Chimney at Vulcan which will cut the 
vein on its dip at a depth of 60 ft. 

Oakland Tunnel.—This tunnel is being driven 
for the purpose of developing a group of claims 
on the extension of the Humboldt vein. Young 
& Baker are pushing the work. 

Tin Cup District.—The Kalamazoo placer has 
resumed work for the season with a force of 12 
men. Twenty-five men have been put on lately 
at the Union placer. The Gold Cup will resume 
shipments July 10th. The Homestake on Anna 
Mountain has been leased and bonded to Jones 
& McPhial. 

Vulcan.—A new 
in at the Vulcan. 
in the 5th level. 

White Pine District.—The Victor has resumed 
operations with two shifts. The new smelter 
blew in June 20th with a full force. A 4-ft. vein 
of high-grade lead ore has been struck in the 
Chicago, which also carries a streak of very 
rich silver ore. 


hoisting plant is being put 
Development is being pushed 


Lake 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


County—Leadville. 


Leadville Ore Tonnage.—The output for the 
first half of July shows a decrease from June, 
although considerable heavier than a year ago. 

Zinc Shipments.—Jacobson & Company, of 
New York, have arranged for another shipment 
of 1,800 tons of zinc ore to Europe as soon as it 
can be loaded. Most of this shipment will come 
from the Moyer of the Iron Silver Company, and 
the Maid. 

A. M. W.—On the Wolftone the shaft has been 
enlarged from the surface to a depth of 950 ft. 
Three Cameron sinkers are being put in and 
a Knowles pump will be installed at 1,200 ft. as 
soon as that point can be reached. 

Ballard.—The past three months have been 
given up largelv to development work and ari 
ore body nearly 500 ft. in length and from 15 
to 40 ft. high has been blocked out. It is a good 
grade gold’ore and the lowest of it does not run 
under an ounce, while most of it is much richer. 
Another shipment of 75 tons of bismuth will 
be made from the Ballard to London about 
July 20th. 

Black Iron.—On the south end of this ground 
Condron & Company are following the vein, and 
ore averaging 200 oz. silver is being sacked. On 
the north end F. M. Myrick has caught the vein 
only a few feet from the surface in a new shaft 
and has a sulphuret assaying 200 to 250 ozs. sil- 
ver to the ton. 

California Gulch Mining Company.—A new 
surface plant has been erected at the shaft, 
while at 400 ft. a station has been cut and a big 
pump putin. The shaft is now 400 ft. deep and 
will go 100 ft. deeper before drifting begins. 

Comstock Mining Company.—The new shaft 
at 600 ft. in the gray porphyry has cut a vein of 
lead sulphide ore 1 ft. thick, averaging in gold 
and silver $35 to the ton. 

Home Extension Mining Company.—A. M. 
Gaines has charge for the Boston men who are 
starting a new deep shaft not far from Harri- 
son avenue, the principal business street of the 
city, between East Third and Second streets. 
The ground adjoins the Home and Bohn and 
is considered valuable. The eastern end of the 
business is looked after by B. Wilkins, of Bos- 
ton. The contract for the new shaft calls for a 
depth of 530 ft. 

Home Mining Company.—Shipments average 
400 tons a day from the 3 shafts. 

Huckleberry.—This property in the St. Kevin 
district started up recently by lessees is shipping 
again, the ore averaging 80 oz. silver. So far 
the ore body is very small. 

Midas.—One hundred and fifty tons a day of 
iron ore are mined. Three 8-hour shifts are do- 
ing the work. 

Mike & Starr.—Shipments of 50 tons a day are 
resumed, as the Buena Vista smelter is repaired. 

Neusitz Mining Company.—These people who 
are operating in the rear of the high school 
building on West Ninth street, have incorpo- 
rated, and the work started a few months ago 
is to be pushed ahead in earnest at an early 
date. Mr. C. W. Dennison is in charge of this 
enterprise and is arranging to place a large 


plant of machinery in position. 

New Monarch Mining Company.—At the an- 
nual 
elected as follows: 


meeting of the company officers were 
President, J. C. Kortz; vice- 
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president, H. C. Reddington; treasurer, J. M. 
Thomas; secretary, W. A. Miles; general man- 
ager, Tim Goodwin. This is an Illinois concern. 

Orion.—This former prospect has developed in- 
to a good paying mine under the new lessees 
headed by Charles Stead. A large amount of 
development work is being done and an iron 
body has been opened up which yields about 
50 tons per day. The shaft is to be sunk 40 ft. 
deeper so as to enable better handling of the 
ore body. 

Phoenix Mining Company.—These lessees of 
the old Sixth street shaft have made it the big- 
gest manganese outputter in the camp to-day 
and are shipping 150 to 200 tons per day to Chi- 
brokerage 


cago through a Colorado Springs 
firm. 
Poverty Flat Mining Company.—The new 


Seeley shaft on the S. Small claim has struck 
mineralized contact at 240 ft. Shipments are 
made regularly of iron ore from the old shaft 
on the Jason. 

Silver Cord Mining and Leasing Company.— 
W. L. Cooper is in charge and a product of 50 
tons a day is coming through the Cleora claim. 
The ore bodies are being opened and shipments 
will largely increase in the near future. The 
work is conducted through the Yak tunnel. 

Silver Moon Mining Company.—This is a new 
company on Sugar Loaf Mountain and is going 
down after the Black Iron ore shoot. This same 
vein in the Black Iron averages 100 oz. silver. 


Tarshish Mining Company.—The new shaft is 
630 ft. and sinking has ceased. Stations are be- 
ing cut at 620 ft. and 250 ft. preparatory to drift- 
ing. At 250 ft. a fine vein of lead ore was cut. 

Valentine Mining Company.—This company is 
to conduct work on the old Lucky Weber prop- 
erty on Brooklyn Heights, now known as the 
Valentine. 

Yak Mining and Tunnel Company.—These peo- 
ple, in addition to pushing their big bore for- 
ward, have recently been making important sur- 
face improvements. The tunnel is in over 8,000 
ft. and the ore is dumped at the mouth right 
into the Rio Grande cars, a switch having been 
built by that line to the tunnel. A new and 
larger air compressor has just been placed in 
position and a 5-in. pipe has been substituted 
for the 3-in. pipe. Two new boilers are being 
put in this week and other enlarged surface im- 
provements are to be made at once. 


Ouray County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Camp Bird Mines.—The English syndicate 
which recently purchased Stratton’s Independ- 
ence mine at Cripple Creek is reported negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of these mines at Ouray. Ex- 
perts have been inspecting the workings for the 
last 30 days and after a thorough examination 
have expressed themselves as thoroughly satis- 
fied with the conditions. 

Teller.—Brewer & Arps, lessees, have en- 
countered a very rich streak of silver-lead ore 
in the upper quartzite formation. 

Trout & Fisherman.—Chelders & Wilson have 
purchased a controlling interest in this lease 
and are shipping high-grade gray copper ore. 


Pitkin County. 


Munn Tunnel.—In this tunnel on Snow Mass 
Mountain, about 12 miles from Aspen, a stake 
of high-grade ore giving copper silver and gold 
values is reported at 225 ft. in. 


Summit County. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 


Augusta Gold Mining Company.—This com- 
pany is pushing work on its tunnel through the 
west end of Farncomb Hill. It is now in about 
200.ft. in the main tunnel and making good prog- 
ress with 3 shifts. 

Chester.—This group of claims near Brecken- 
ridge has been sold by Lyman & Acton to East- 
ern parties. The group carries an extension of 
the Hamilton vein and is a low-grade proposi- 
tion. 

Gold Pan.—This placer company is prospecting 
its ground between Breckenridge and the Gov- 
ernor Mill, 6 miles to the South, along the Blue 
River. It has 2 churn drills at work, and has 
begun a 2% mile ditch to take water from the 
Blue River. The ditch and a 1-mile pipe line 
will give about 450 ft. head. About 50 men are 
busy. 

North American Gold Dredging Company.— 
Work on this company’s property continues with 
a force of about 50 men. One dredge is being 
used and two hydraulic elevators at the mouth 
of Galena Gulch. 

Pride Mining Company.—A remarkable strike 
is reported in the property of this company, Op- 
erating in the old Montezuma District, which of 
late years has only seen little activity, but now 
promises to come to the front again. Ata depth 
of 350 ft. a vein of ore was discovered, running 
it is stated, from 11 to 16 oz. gold, from 100 to 193 
oz. silver and about 25% lead. 





Teller County—Cripple Creek. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Cripple Creek Dividends.—The Gold King has 
just declared its quarterly dividend of 3c, per 
share, amounting to $30,000. The Vindicator 
Company has also declared its quarterly divi- 


dend of 5c. per share, making $55,000. The 
Consolidated Mines has declared its monthly 
dividend of ic. per share, or $10,000; the 


Gold Coin a monthly dividend of 2c., or $20,- 
000; the Modoc ic. per share, or $5,000. The Port- 
land has paid its first quarterly dividend, 
amounting to 6c. per share, or $180,000. The 
monthly dividend of the Independence Town 
and Mining Company has again been passed 
owing to the expensive litigation that the com- 
pany is involved in. 

Acacia Gold Mining Company.—The company’s 
affairs are looking well. The Wrockloff lease on 
the north end of the Burns claim has sent a 100- 
ton shipment to market that is estimated to run 
from 3 to 6 oz. per ton in gold. In the Brady 
and McGill lease a new vein is being prospected 
which bids fair to greatly increase the output. 
This property has made great progress during 
the past year or so. 

Anchoria-Leland Gold Mining Company.—At 
the annual meeting this week the following di- 
rectors were elected: Irving Howbert, J. C. 
Plumb, T. Harrison, John Potter, Edgar How- 
bert, W. E. Anderson, C. W. Howbert, S. N. 
Nye and F. H. Gay. No reports have been 
given out, but it is understood that considerable 
development work is in progress. This mine 
has produced a large amount of ore and paid 
out considerable dividends in the past, but has 
of late been doing only development. Irving 
Howbert was chosen president; C. W. Howbert, 
vice-president and general manager; J. C. 
Plumb, treasurer; and F. H. Gay, secretary. 

Unexpected.—A strike of quite large propor- 
tions is reported on this property on Bull Hill 
near Raven Hill. It is rumored that Messrs. 
Lennox and Giddings of Colorado Springs have 
got hold of the lease. 


Union Gold Mining Company.—The official re- 
ports recently issued show that most of the 
work was done during the year by lessees. In 
the main workings the ground was leased in 
small blocks and considerable: ore extracted. 
The total amount of drifting was 2,918 ft., cross- 
cutting 1,349 ft., sinking prospect shafts and on 
Pike’s Peak vein, 1,207 ft. As under leases the 
ore is taken out as fast as opened, there is very 
little ore in sight. The total expenses were $36,- 
855, and the total receipts were $57,826, leaving 
a profit for the year of $20,972. Harold Stark- 
weather of Cripple Creek is in charge. 


IDAHO. 
Owyhee County. 


Blaine Mill.—The engine in this mill, at Silver 
City, owned by the Trade Doilar Consolidated 
Mining Company, was wrecked last week 
through some neglect of the engineer and the 
mill may have to stop work for a month. This 
will necessitate closing down the Trade Dollar 
and Blaine mines. 


INDIANA. 


Mississinewa Mining Company.—This compa- 
ny, which owns the gas plant at Marion, Ind., 
and about 20,000 acres of gas and oil leases, has 
sold all its property for $800,000. The purchaser 
is ostensibly John R. Pierson, president of the 
Indianapolis Gas Company. It is thought, how- 
ever, that the transfer will not be made to the 
Indianapolis Gas Company, but to the Standard 
Oil Company. 


MICHIGAN. 


Copper. 


Trimountain.—Ground has been broken for the 
new 3-compartment shaft north of No. 1. The 
shaft will be 8 by 22 ft. inside the timbers. 


Calumet & Hecla.—The company has resumed 
work at No. 2 shaft where the recent fire oc- 
curred. 

At shaft 14 a device for sorting rock after 
crushing, instead of before crushing, thereby 
giving a much closer selection. After the rock 
goes through the crusher it falls upon a bobbin 
conveyor belt, and when good rock is hoisted the 
face of the belt upon which the rock falls travels 
to the north; on each side of the belt are boys 
or men, who take out what looks like poor rock 
and throw it into a chute which drops it to the 
belt below, which runs to the poor rock bin to 
the south. When a batch of poor rock is hoisted 
the belt is reversed and the poor rock is con- 
veyed to the south; on its passage the sorters 
watch for any good copper rock, which they pick 
out and throw into a chute leading to the good 
rock bin below. 


Marquette County. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company.—This com- 
pany, the oldest in the United States, celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of the organization of the 
Cleveland Iron Mining Company, the original 
title of the existing company, at Ishpeming, 
Mich., Saturday, July 14th. The programme in- 
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cluded devotional service, conducted by Rt. Rev. 
G. Mott Williams, Bishop of Marquette; music; 
historical address by Peter White, of Marquette, 
Mich.; and reception to the company’s employes. 
The incorporators of the company, in 1850, were 
Samuel L. Mather, M. L. Hewitt, C. D. Brayton, 
John Outhwaite, John W. Allen, Isaac L. Hewitt. 
The directors for 1900 are: William’ G. Mather, 
J. H. Wade, E. R. Perkins, Samuel Mather, J. 
H. McBride, Samuel E. Williamson, W. 8S. Tyler, 
J. H. Hoyt, Peter White. 

Negaunee.—This mine at Negaunee, which had 
a bad cave some weeks since, is being reopened 
and will be worked again on the caving system. 

Richmond.—This mine is now practically the 
only one in the Cascade Range on which any 
work is being done. All the Cascade ores run 
high in silicon and many are of Bessemer grade, 
but the percentage of iron is low. 

Ropes.—At the gold mine near Ishpeming the 
cyanide plant for the oil tailings pile is about 
completed and cyaniding will soon begin. 

Iron-Menominee Range. 


Bristol.—Seventy men have been laid off at 
this low-grade at Crystal Falls, owing to the 
falling off in ore sales. The property belongs 
to Oglebay, Norton & Company, of Cleveland, O. 

MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Iron ore shipments to July ist and for July to 
date have run about 400,000 tons per week, while 
for the Sault Canal to date they have been 6,- 
200,000 tons. The movement of the Duluth & 
Tron Range road is heavier and is likely to aver- 
age 20,000 tons daily for July, Sundays included. 
There is no change in freight, for about all ore 
going down is old contracts. 

There are now 3 foreign bottoms in the lake 
ore trade, one chartered from Two Harbors to 
Hamilton, the others for the Algoma Central. 
There will be 2 more next month, 

Tron-Mesabi Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Corrigan, McKinney & Company will shortly 
begin opening a new property covering 120 acres 
of leasehold, which they have lately secured 
from the J. J. Hill interests. This is in section 
28, T. 58, R. 20, a mile east of the Pillsbury, and 
is supposed to be valuable. 

Explorations are not so vigorous as some 
months ago, but drill work remains active. There 
are 27 diamond and churn drills working west of 
Virginia, and nearly as many to the east. 

Mahoning Ore and Steel Company.—This com- 
pany has let a contract for removing overburden 
from a tract 400 by 2,200 ft., adjoining the already 
worked portion of the mine. This strip ranges 


from 15 to 50 ft. thick. Between 150,000 and 
200,000 cu. yds. will be moved this year. The 


mine has a stripped area of 35 acres already 
and is shipping about 10,000 tons a day. The 
stripping contractors have lately put in 1 bucy- 
rus shovel, several locomotives and numerous 
cars and are stripping by machinery costing 
$35,000. The same firm has done all dirt work 
at the mine. 

McGregor.—This new property at Hibbing has 
closed down and will be allowed to fill with 
water. Its ore is not of a grade or physical 
quality to permit mining at present. A 3-com- 
partment shaft had been sunk 60 ft., 1/3 the way 
to the ore, of which a large deposit had been 
explored. 

Ohio Iron Company.—This Virginia property 
has discontinued shipping for the present. 

Road Exploration.—An interest in this prop- 
erty, near Hibbing, has passed into the hands 
of H. Roberts, of Duluth. It is a low-grade, 
chiefly non-Bessemer, but the extent of the ore 
has probably not been shown. 

Stevenson.—This property has shipped several 
cargoes of ore and is hoisting from 2 shafts. 

Iron—Vermilion Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The four diamond drills on the n. e. 4 of sec- 
tion 25, T. 63, R. 12, for the Minnesota Iron Com- 
pany are down an aggregate of some 1,800 ft. 
Two are working into a jasper outcropping and 
the others are in the greenstone outside it. The 
jasper comes out in the s. e. of the n. e. The 
indications are most favorable for a mine, but 
the company is giving out no information. 

Several of the important explorations of both 
the Minnesota Iron company and the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company have been abandoned, 
the results not justifying continuance. Many 
thousands of dollars have been spent on this 
range since last fall, but with a few excep- 
tions the ore found has been limited. The Min- 
nesota Iron Company has now abandoned its 
work near Robinson Lake, east of Tower. 

Considerable work is being done on this range 
along the north line of T. 63, R. 10, and the south 
line of T. 64, R. 10, and at the northeast cor- 
ner of T. 63, R. 11. Several of the large com- 
panies are either exploring here or are prepar- 
ing to do so. This is some 15 miles northeast 
from Ely. 

Chandler Iron Company.—This company is op- 
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erating a number of diamond drills at various 
points near its mine, at Ely, and has several 
locations in view for early exploration. It has 
a complete and thorough exploring branch fully 
organized, with a large payroll. 

MISSOURI. 


Jasper County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Chicago Zine Mining Company.—Elias C. Bene- 
dict, W. Prescott Wellman and Edwin T. Rice, 
Jr., of New York, individually and as assignees 
of the claims of other stockholders, have breught 
action before Justice Bischoff of the Supreme 
Court of New York for judgment on the plead- 
ings in their action to recover damages of $31,000 
from the Guardian Trust Company for inducing 
them to purchase stock in the Chicago Zinc Min- 
ing Company, which they claim is worthless. 
The plaintiffs say that the defendant company 
falsely represented that the mining company, 
whose property is at Joplin, Mo., was operated 
at large profit, and that it was earnings and 
paying dividends of 1% half-monthly. The de- 
fendant demurred, alleging that a good cause 
of action had not been set up. The Court re- 
served decision. 

Joplin Ore Market.—The zine ore market is in 
a much healthier condition than for weeks past. 
The price for top grade zine advanced $2 per 
ton, about 100 tons at Webb City selling for $28 
per ton, while at Galena some lower grade ore 
on the Southside ground sold for $4 per ton 
more than last week. The general opinion seems 
to be that the bottom has been reached for zinc 
ore. Lead was $1.25 per 1,000 Ibs. lower, selling 
at $21.75 per 1,000 lbs. all the week. 

Following is the turn-in by camps of the Jop- 
lin District for the week ending Saturday, July 
14th: 














Zine \bs. Lead Ibs. Value. 

URE ais ate Cu wstes'e: aa 2,280,760 466,580 $38, 657 
Galena-Empire ...... 1,300,390 95,010 16,896 
COPtOPVENle ccccsvccscce 1,270,470 212,570 20,504 
WGH CIEY ccssicnceses 132,350 37,820 6,011 
POBTIOVEING ok ccccee cee 392,240 1,890 5,140 
INES esincnsc Oe ccs 517,150 6,482 
BUVORR  dccciasecccemsics 810,610 7,681 
BOERS Cy cscicsissccs 103,800 2,025 
COMTERE COEE icc seesecs 22,030 43) 
Cave Springs: ...:.... 281,660 3,819 
Roaring Springs 48,910 9,190 911 
CRPUMMMO 6 ccs disvedaenes 141,610 1,841 
BETIS MOIG 6.cssc ceive 54,000 675 
INGO CICY eases ones 195,600 2,542 
IE scctknssnecwsads 320,600 3,750 
Carl Junction. ......+. ehh seine 345 
District total ......; 8,208,610 921,900 $117,621 
Total, 28 weeks....265,039,410 30,816,050 $4,590,296 


During the corresponding week last year, top 
grade zinc ore sold at $44.50 per ton and lead at 
$27.50 per 1,000 lbs. The output was less than 
last week by 746,660 lbs. of zinc and 19,630 Ibs. 
of lead, but the value was greater by $84,910. 
For the first 28 weeks of last year the lead sales 
were less than this year by 5,598,640 lbs.; the zinc 
sales greater by 19,695,290 lbs., and the value 
greater by $1,545,379. As compared with the pre- 
vious week, the sales were greater by 109,500 lbs. 
of lead and 300,190 lbs. of zinc and the value was 
greater by $9,069. 

The McAbee lease of the Harper land in Cot- 
tonwood Hollow, west of Joplin, has been pur- 
chased by the Colonial Zinc Company through 
F. J. Hart and J. H. Dangerfield for $20,000. The 
company is moving a mill to the ground to 
work the fine ore from the House of Lords Mine 
and other shafts on the ground. The House of 
Lords with 3 men in the ground and 2 hand jigs 
has been making a car of jack per week. 

Three hundred men at the Lanyon Zinc Com- 
pany’s works at La Harpe, Kan., struck July 
16th, because they objected to a foreman. The 
plant is the largest of the Lanyon Zinc Compa- 
ny’s works and consumes a large amount of zinc 


ore from this district. 
St. Francois County. 
St. Louis Smelting and Refining Company.— 


This company’s plant near Bonne Terre has 
started work. The mill building is of iron and 
steel and contains some novel features including 
an electric hoist and a pneumatic lifter for the 
cages. The ore is dumped into a rolling cradle, 
thence to a “grizzly,” thence to the crushers; 
then to the Robins patent conveyor, that moves 
it 1,000 ft. and dumps it upon the main belt 
which distributes it to the different bins. The 
ore to be recrushed is carried back by a centrifu- 
gal pump; there are 24 circular slime tables in 
4 sections, which receive the overflow from the 
chats tank. Four engines capable of developing 
2,000 H. P., 2 400 K. W. dynamos, 2 2,000-gal. 
and a 1,000-gal. pump. A 2,500-H. P. Worthing- 
ton steam condenser, and an air compressor, 
2,000 cu. ft. per minute capacity, are used. There 
are 7 crushers and 175 jigs. The chat tank is 210 
ft. long and the water used in the mill goes by 
a sluice 5 by 5 by 800 ft. to a primary and sec- 
ondary settling basin, then to a skimmer dam 
to a suction pipe and then back to the mill. The 
capacity of the mill is 1,000 tons of ore per day. 
There are 300 men employed. A third shaft will 
soon be sunk. The company owns 1,200 acres of 
land on which other improvements are being 
made; several miles of railroad tract, with one 
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electric engine and cars. R. D. O. Johnson is 
superintendent, Henry Hunt mill superintendent, 
W. I. Barley master mechanic. 


MONTANA. 
Cascade County. 


Diamond R.—This mill at Neihart is now ship- 
ping concentrates. This present mill, treating 
200 tons of ore daily, is equipped to make ship- 
ments of concentrates upon every train, and the 
output sent to the smelter will range from 400 
to 600 tons per month, and may even exceed that 
figure. This week is doubtless a turning point 
in the camp’s development, and the people feel 
to praise the Diamond R. company for thus dem- 
onstrating the feasibility of a system which 
means so much for the development of Neihart. 

Silver Belt Mining Company.—This company 
will soon start working its claim near the Broad- 
water group of mines on the side of Old Baldy 
Mountain. The owners are D. L. S. Barker and 
Jonathan McAssey. The values in the ore are 
chiefly in silver. 

Madison County. 


Boss Tweed.—This mine in the Clipper Group 
at Mineral Hill is reported to show a large shoot 
of ore showing good values. Elling & Morris 
are the owners. 

NEVADA. 
‘ Elko County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Dexter.—At Salt Lake City, on July 9th, the 
annual meeting resulted in the selection of the 
following officers and directors: E. H. Airis, 
president; J. S. Lakin, vice-president; George 
E. Airis, secretary; S. B. Milner, E. O. Lee, all 
of Salt Lake, and H. C. Southworth, of Boston. 
According to the secretary’s report the total re- 
ceipts for the year were $237,527, expenses $177,- 
738. No successor has been named for Superin- 
tendent Legg. He reports the mine in excellent 
condition. 

Storey County—Comstock Lode. 


Best & Belcher Mining Company.—At the an- 
nual meeting last week the old board of direc- 
tors was re-elected, with George R. Wells, presi- 
dent; Charles H. Fish, vice-president; M. Jaffe, 
secretary; Nevada Bank, depository of funds, 
and James H. Kinkead, superintendent. 

Washoe County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

International Electric Mining Company.—A lot 
of $45 silver and gold ore from the Grub Stake 
Mine, in the Trinity District, owned by this 
company, has been run at the Reno Reduction 
Works. 

White Pine County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Nevada Gold Development Company.—This 
company has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $1,500 to work the New Home and other 
mining claims in the White Pine District. The 
directors are J. McNamee, president; Charles G. 
Plummer, vice-president; F. S. Luff, secretary, 
E. Osborn and L. E. Hall. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Morris County. 

About 1,000 men employed in the iron mines 
of this county struck against a proposed reduc- 
tion in wages to the rate that prevailed last 
April. The strikers have made threats of vio- 
lence and at some of the mines, notably the 
Richards at Port Oram, the Elizabeth at Mount 
Hope, the Wharton at Hibernia and the Hurd 
at Port Oram, armed guards have been stationed 
to prevent any destruction of property. 

OHIO. 


State Mine Inspector Biddison has issued new 
rules governing operations in Ohio mines. Each 
mine must have 2 separate outlets for miners; 
a current of air sufficient to carry out all poison- 
ous gases must be maintained. Where poisonous 
gases develop, a current of air 300 ft. per minute 
must be provided, and all break throughs, except 
the one nearest the face of the working, must 
be kept closed. 


OREGON. 
Jackson County. 


Gold Standard.—This mine, situated near Jack- 
sonville, is reported bonded for 6 months to Mon- 
tana capitalists and extensive development op- 
erations have been inaugurated. A quartz mill 
was erected on this property a short time ago 
and will, while this bond continues, be used for 
custom work by the owners, Casey & McWill- 
iams. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Anthracite Coal. 

Connell Coal Company.—The employes of this 
company at Duryea have decided to return to 
work at the same prices that were paid when 
they went out on strike 6 months ago. Their 
decision to return was brought about by their 
families being in distress. The result affects 
about 1,000 men and boys. 


Bituminous Coal. 


Aetna & Vesuvius Coal Company.—This com- 
pany was recently organized by representatives 
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of the Spang, Chalfant Company, manufacturers 
of pipes and tubes, at Pittsburg, and Moorhead 
Brothers & Company, making plates and skelp, 
also of Pittsburg, for mining coal for the use 
of the plants of the 2 firms, independent of the 
outside coal companies. Recently these con- 
cerns bought 100 acres of additional coal land 
on the West Penn Railroad, which adjoins a 
tract they have been operating for 4 years. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Custer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mica Shipments.—Regular shipments of mica 
are being made from several mines, most of 
which are purchased by the Chicago Mica Com- 
pany. The old Oom Paul, Crown Tin and New 
York mica mines are being negotiated for. 

Claire Belle-——Frank Hebert, of Custer, has 
leased the stamp mill on the St. Elmo ground, 
and it is nearly ready for ore. The St. Elmo 
Mine, owned by Omaha parties, was worked up 
to the Claire Belle ground. 

Grand Junction.—The main shaft is now down 
150 ft. A drift has been run to the east wall 
81 ft. and to the west 60 ft. The ore is free 
milling. It is asserted that Montana parties 
have practically purchased the mine. 

Monarch Mining Company.—Capital stock, 
$100,000; F. C. N. Graydon, formerly of Chicago, 
now of Custer, is the principal promoter. The 
company will open the Monarch group of mica 
claims. The company is employing 12 men and 
two steam drills. 

North Star.—The shaft in this mine is nearly 
down 300 ft. and will be sunk to the 500-ft. level, 
when crosscuts will be run. 

Penobscot.—This old mine, which was operated 
in 1882 with a 25-stamp mill, has been sold to 
Denver parties, who will immediately clean up 
the old workings. The ore is not free milling. 


Lawrence County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

American Mining Company.—The shaft in 
Spearfish canyon being put down by this com- 
pany is 260 ft. deep. A station is being cut for 
a Hooker pump. 

Flagstaff Mine.—Secor & Coyle, of Galena, are 
shipping high grade lead and silver ore from 
this mine, in the Galena District. 

Gustin-Minerva.—The Boston-South Dakota 
Mining Company is running 20 stamps of the 40- 
stamp mill in Blacktail Gulch on free milling 
ore from the Gustin-Minerva mines. . 

Hester Mining Company.—The following offi- 
cers have been elected: President, K. G. Phillips; 
vice-president, W. E. Adams; secretary and 
treasurer, William Selsbie, all of Deadwood. The 
company owns ground in the Galena District. 

Portland District.—A large shoot of ore has 
been discovered at Portland, in ground belonging 
to the Portland Mining Company, of Clinton, Ia. 
A shaft has been sunk 10 ft. to the bottom of the 
shoot and an open cut run 70 ft. in ore. A ship- 
ment is being made to the Kansas City Smelter. 
The Portland companies are shipping about 100 
tons of ore daily. 

Prior Hill Mining Company.—The following di- 
rectors have been elected: John Baker, Julius 
Rebsamen, J. J. Davenport, J. A. Harding and 
D. R. Seott, all of Deadwood. 

Ruby Flat Mining Company.—This company 
has elected these directors: G. M. Fish, John 
Baker, Julius Rebsamen, Charles Hyman and 
D. R. Short, of Deadwood. 

South Dakota Company.—It is stated that this 
company is about to transfer all of its mining 
ground at Portland and the cyanide plunt at 
Central City, to Eastern parties. 

Spearfish Gold Mining Company.—This com- 
pany, recently organized by Colorado Springs 
men, has purchased the old Adelphi hoist. The 
200-ton cyanide plant is nearly ready for the 
machinery. 

Trent Mining Company.—The annual election 
gave the following officers: President, F. A. 
Gaskell; vice-president, Neil McDonough; secre- 
tary and treasurer, O. U. Pryce, all of Deadwood. 
The company’s property is in Carbonate Camp 
and development work is soon to resume. 

Pennington County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Black Hills Copper Company.—This company 
owns a large tract of mining ground south of 
the British-American ground. A portable saw 
mill has been purchased and machinery to sink 
a shaft on one of the copper verticals 500 ft. 
deep. 

British-American Gold and Copper Company.— 
This company has purchased a steam boiler and 
hoist, to develop a copper property west of 
Rochford, in the limestone range. A saw mill 
will be set up. 

; UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bullion and Ore Shipments.—During the week 
ending July 14th there were sent forward by the 
different smelteries 10 cars, or 420,866 Ibs.., lead- 
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silver bullion; 5 cars, or 232,502 Ibs., copper bul- 
lion. In the same week there were shipped from 
different camps for treatment at smelteries out- 
side of the State 103 cars, or 4,136,735 lbs., ore. 
Beaver County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Imperial.—President A. B. Lewis, accompanied 
by the Messrs. Kirk of Chicago, have been visit- 
ing the mine, and returned East two days since. 
A 3-ft. body copper pyritic ore is opened, which 
averages 10 to 22% copper with a little gold-sil- 
ver sweetening. Another vein has good showing 
of malachite and red oxide. Much encourage- 
ment is felt in recent improved conditions. 

Carbon County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pleasant Valley Coal Company.—A proposition 
is made to settle for each victim killed in the 
Schofield tragedy of May ist by paying $500 to 
the heirs, or $100,000 in all. Thus far no suit is 
instituted against the company. If this proposi- 
tion is accepted it is said the company’s loss 
through this catastrophe will approximate $500,- 
000. 


Juab County. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Tintic Shipments.—For the week of July 14th 
the shipments from the three rail points of the 
district were 3 bars of bulion, 58 cars of ore and 
4 cars of concentrates, made up as follows: Cen- 
tennial-Eureka, 20 cars; Mammoth, 10 cars and 
3 bars of bullion; Gemini, 10 cars; Swansea, 7 
cars; Uncle Sam, 5 cars; Eureka Hill, 4 cars 
concentrates; Alaska, Last Chance and Showers, 
each 1 car ore. 


Mammoth.—Plans for the building of a wire 
tram from the mine to the mill are side-tracked, 
if not abandoned, and the New East Tintic con- 
tinues to haul ore to the mill. President McIn- 
tyre intimates there is liable to be no change, 
and that a $20,000 dividend will be paid about 
August Ist. 

Summit County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Park City Shipments.—For the two weeks end- 
ing July 14th the ore’and concentrate products 
sent from the camp aggregated 6,942,230 lbs., con- 
tributed as follows: Silver King, crude 2,469,390 
Ibs., concentrates 261,890 Ibs.; Daly-West, crude 
1,216,940 lbs., concentrates 1,301,340 lbs.; Anchor, 
crude 157,630 lbs., concentrates 829,780 Ibs.; On- 
tario, 609,790 lbs.; Loring Bros., concentrates 95,- 
470 lbs. 

Crown Point-Ontario.—Motion for a new trial 
is filed by Crown Point in the trespass suit which 
was tried last month. 

Ontario.—On July 12th there were 18 bars of 
silver, weighing 21,708 fine oz., sent forward. 
The previous consignment was on June 20th, 
about the same amount. 


Tooele County. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Chloride Point.—The mill is in commission and 
Manager Duncan Says it is effecting a cleaner 
extraction than formerly. 

Consolidated Mercur Gold Mines Company.— 
It is decided to bring about the union of the 
Mercur and De La Mar mines through the me- 
dium of a new company, under this caption, 
which will be a New Jersey corporation. There 
will be 1,000,000 shares, par $5. Other details 
will be as before announced. Probably the con- 
solidation will be consummated while Captain 
De La Mar is here. 


Daisy.—Receiver Moon is granted permission 
by the court to borrow $5,000 to resume opera- 
tions. If these receiver’s certificates cannot be 
turned into cash the property will be sold. 


FOREIGN MINING NEWs. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Western Australia. 


Gold exports, including gold sent to the Perth 
Mint, in June are reported at 136,767 oz. crude. 
For the six months ending June 30th the total 
Was 758,304 oz. crude, which compares with 709,- 
796 oz. last year; showing an increase of 48,508 
oz., or 6.8%. The total this year was equivalent 
to 678,451 oz. fine, or $14,023,577. 


CANADA. 
British Columbia—Caribou District. 


Caribou Consolidated Hydraulic Mining Com- 
pany.—A cone-shape gold brick 13 in. high and 
34 in. in circumference, weighing 7.897 oz., and 
valued at $135,275, was received at the New 
York branch of the Bank of Montreal on July 
17th, and went to the assay office. The lump, 
which is probably the largest ever received in 
New York, comes from the company’s mine at 
Quesnelle Forks and, it is said, represented the 
first clean-up of this year, being the result of 
62 days’ washing. 
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British Columbia—East Kootenay District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


North Star.—During June the management 
shipped 2,000 tons of ore, valued at $28,000. The 
Sullivan shipped 700 tons valued at $9,800. Dur- 
ing the same period the St. Eugene shipped 1,800 
tons of concentrates, valued at $25,200, making 
a total from East Kootenay for June of 4,500 
tons, valued at $63,000. 

British Columbia—West Kootenay District. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Rossland Ore Shipments.—The output from 
Roseland mines for the 6 months and 12 days 
ending July 12th amounted to 78,000 tons. 


I. X. L.—The management has for some time 
been working a 3-ft. ledge of high grade ore 
which is partly free milling averaging $76.25 per 
ton. The management recently shipped two lots 
of ore the gross value of which amounted to 
$7,496 gross, or $4,776 net. 

Kenneth.—This Nelson company, formerly 
known as the Tamarac, some weeks ago an- 
nounced an extraordinary general meeting to be 
held July 18th for the purpose of voluntary re- 
construction, Arthur Marsh of Rossland is 
liquidated. The company intends to adopt its 
old name, the Tamarac. It owns property in 
Ymir Division. Mismanagement is alleged. 


Le Roi No. 3.—The Nickel Plate, Orenogo 
(which is a fraction lying to the north and ad- 
joining the former), the Golden Chariot adjoin- 
ing the Nickel Plate on the east, the Great 
Western adjoining the latter, and the Golden 
Daun, a contiguous property belonging to the 
British American Corporation, was recently 
floated in London as the Le Roi No. 3. The cap- 
ital stock is divided into 100,000 shares of the 
par value of £5 each. The greatest amount of 
development work has been done on the Nickel 
Plate, where one of the main veins has been 
cut at various depths running from 200 to 600 ft. 
The work done on the other properties is slight. 


Phoenix.—The first shipment of ore has been 
made to the Granby smelter at Grand Forks 
from the Old Ironsides and Knob Hill mines. 
Five carloads, amounting to 125 tons, were 
shipped on July 11th. 

There is a scarcity of cars, but the daily out- 
put for the present will amount to 5 cars. About 
8,000 tons are ready for shipment. 

Silver Queen.—Public notice has been given of 
special general meeting Slocan, at Rossland, 
July 23d for the purpose of winding up the 
company, which has gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion. Mr. R. W. Grigor, of Rossland, has been 
appointed liquidator. The company owns 8 
claims comprising 200 acres on Cariboo Creek. 
Mismanagement is alleged. 

British Columbia—Yale District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron Mask.—Recent development disclosed the 
hanging wall showing the vein to be 50 ft. wide. 
The management has decided to sink at once. 


Ontario-Michipicoten Iron District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Algoma Central Company.—This company is 
shipping its first cargo of iron ore from its 
Helen Mine, 125 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Lake Superior. The Helen Mine, briefly, is an 
outcrop lying between characteristic rocks of the 
Lake Superior iron bearing region. It is 12 
miles from and 640 ft. above the lake at Michi- 
picoten Harbor and the exposed portion of the 
deposit is about 400 ft. wide and 700 ft. long. In 
this distance it rises 120 ft. At the foot of the 
bluff tunnels have been driven into the bluff 240 
ft., reaching the counter rock. At the west end 
the ore body extends under the lake to its deep- 
est point, 125 ft. below water level. This lake 
can be drained by a short tunnel. The company 
estimates that it has 15,000,000 tons in sight by 
measurements and diamond drill borings, with 
200 ft. of ore below the lake level, and when 
borings were discontinued the coves were still 
ore. The full extent of the deposit is therefore 
unknown. Its width of 400 ft. does not include 
a strip nearly half as wide of a lower grade 
soft hematite economically valuable only when 
transportation costs are not great. The com- 
pany expects to utilize this at its works at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. 

The Helen Mine, being an open quarry on a 
side hill, with an earth covering varying from 
nothing to a few feet, will be at first worked 
cheaply. The company has installed a No. 8 
Gates crusher capable of breaking at least 5,000 
tons per day, and will at once erect a duplicate 
plant. The crushers will be fed by Lidgerwood 
cableways from the mine faces. 

The company has received two 2,200-ton Eng- 
lish-built ore skips and will have two more 
within 10 days. It will build four more of 3,000 
tons each for next year. It is receiving a heavy 
equipment of locomotives and cars and dumped 
its first 50-ton cars into its dock last Saturday. 
A large block of ore for this year’s delivery is 
sold to Midland & More. 

NEW FOUNDLAND. 


According to a St. John’s dispatch, mining 
companies at Belle Island have been obliged to 
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close down work indefinitely, as it is impossible 
for them to secure any more laborers. The 
strikers are apparently more determined than 
eyer. Since their leaders were placed under ar. 
rest schooner loads of strikers have arrived from 
other sections, thus swelling the numbers of 
men who refuse to work unless the terms agreed 
upon by the majority are granted. The police 
have been withdrawn and the men are reported 
peaceful. 

R. G. Reid, whose railroad and mining con- 
tracts in this colony have attracted wide notice, 
recently proposed to transfer the franchises he 
holds to a limited liability company, with a 
capital of $25,000,000. He applied to the Govern- 
ment for permission to effect the transfer—a 
permission rendered necessary by the terms of 
pis contract with the Government. The Cabinet 

fused to give its sanction unless Mr. Reid 
would agree to amend the contract, giving up 
several very valuable franchises, and a deadlock 
has ensued. Mr. Reid has suspended all opera- 
tions except those required under the most lit- 
eral interpretation of the contract of operating 
the railway. Hundreds of operatives have been 
discharged, and the work will be at a standstill 
iill the Government yields. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
British Guiana. 


The total gold output reported for May, on 
which royalty was paid, was 10,730 oz. This 
compared with 11,884 oz. in May, 1899, showing 
a decrease of 1,154 oz., or 9.7%, this year. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. 
Anthracite. 


July 20. 


The usual dullness of the hard coal trade dur- 
ing the summer months continues, but the out- 
put continues heavy for the season, prices are 
as Well maintained as they have been, and if no 
labor troubles arise it is quite possible that the 
total output of the collieries this year may equal 
last year’s figures. 

In spite of the advance of 25c. per von July 
Ist there is little improvement in the demand for 
coal in the West, consumers at the head of the 
lakes taking their time before placing orders 
and those in Chicago territory showing but little 
more desire to buy. At the lower lake ports 
trade is quiet. The lake freight from Buffalo to 
Chicago is now 50c., and may go lower. In the 
East a considerable amount of coal is going into 
storage at various ports. The outlook for a 
general strike is perhaps no more threatening 
than it has been, but the labor agitators are 
busy, and as has been said in this column before, 
there is a good possibility of trouble by Septem- 
ber. With ocean freights at their present low 
figure one would anticipate a considerable move- 
ment of coal down East, but hard coal buyers 
are prone to wait, and last year’s lesson may be 
repeated. 

The list prices for free burning authracite 
f.o.b. New York Harbor ports are: Stove and 
chestnut, $4; egg, $3.75. The selling prices are 
often the old figures of $3.30@$3.5 for egg; $3.50 
“$3.70 for stove and chestnut. 

The Schuylkill Coal Exchange states that its 
average obtained from the colleries drawn 
to return rate for stove coal sold at the 
collieries in June was $2.43 per ton and the rate 
of wages for the last half of June and first 
half of July is 2% below the $2.50 basis. 


Bitaminous, 


The seaboard bituminous trade is active in 
some territories, but slow in others. There is 

fairly good demand for coal, particularly for 
ihe best grades purchasable, some concerns re- 
porting a slight shortage in these grades. The 
movement of coal is still hampered at the lower 
ports, where we hear of vessels being detained 
: or 3 weeks. 

The George’s Creek strike is still on, with lit- 
tle or no change in the situation. The operators 
remain firm, and it is now stated that they may 
decline to pay 55c. per ton for mining if the 
men do not return to work soon, on the ground 
that the best part of this season’s business has 
been taken by operators in competing fields. 

Trade in the far East is fairly active, and con- 
‘iderable coal is being shipped there. There is 
also a fair demand along Long Island Sound, 
vhere a fight between 2 transportation com- 
panies has reduced the freight rate to 35c. a ton 
delivered from New York to New Haven. Ac- 
cording to various reports we have received this 
rate must be 5c. to 10c. below cost. Other trans- 
portation companies, better able to stand a fight, 
are standing aside and watching the fray. It is 
quite possible that the low freights may lead to 

considerable movement of coal to Sound ports 
in a short time. Trade at New York Harbor is 
aull, but is improving. All-rail trade is fair, but 
prices are well maintained. 

Transportation from mines to tidewater has 
been poor, but shows improvement. Car supply 
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has been short, being controlled largely by the 
dispatch given by shippers in unloading cars at 
tide. The railroads, however, are taking hold 
of the matter and are requiring speculators, 
small shippers and those detaining cars regularly 
to pay freight in advance and also give the 
name of the consignee and amount of consign- 
ment before the coal is forwarded. This action 
is likely to bring results. 

The coastwise vessel market show’ vessels in 
fairly good supply, with freight rates weak and 
few orders. We quote as follows from Philadel- 
phia: Providence, New Bedford and the Sound, 
65c.; Boston, Salem and Portland, 70@75c.; 
Wareham and Bangor, 85@90c.; Lynn, 85@90c.; 
Newburyport, 90c.; Bath and Portsmouth, 75@ 
80c.; Dover, $1@$1.15 and towages; Saco, 90c.@$1 
and towages, with 10c. above these rates from 
Chesapeake Bay ports. 

Regarding foreign freight rates we note that a 
number of steamers have been chartered for 
Mediterranean ports recently at 17s. 6d. ($4.20). 
including one of 5,000 tons. It is also reported 
that 17s. 444d. ($4.17) has been refused for August 
loading from Baltimore to Leghorn, while small 
lots of coal have been taken as follows: 500 tons 
alongside New York to Venice, 16s. ($3.84), 1,000 
tons alongside New York to Marseilles, 15s. 6d. 
($3.72); 2,200 tons alongside New York to Genoa, 
15s. 9d. ($3.78). The charter of a sailing vessel 
from New York to Genoa is reported at 15s. 
($3.60). It is stated that charters from Balti- 
more or Philadelphia to London can be had for 
16s., but all export freights are likely to go 
higher in view of the Chinese situation. 

We quote Clearfield coal at New York Harbor 
ports at $2.35@$2.65 per ton. 


Birmingham, Ala. July 16. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The coal market is again on a boom in Ala- 
bama and there cannot be enough coal mined to 
supply the demand. The contracts between op- 
erators and miners at the smaller mines are 
being signed up and one by one they are return- 
ing to that condition which prevailed just a 
month ago. There is much coal being mined and 
it is estimated now that the output for the year 
will be no less than 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 tons, 
against 7,484,778 tons last year. It is estimated 
that the output for the first six months of the 
year amounted to over 4,000,000 tons. 

More coal companies are being organized in 
this State, the Elk River Coal Company being 
the latest. This company will have a capital 
of $30,000 and the old McDonald mines, near 
Carbon Hill, in Walker County, have been se- 
cured. The Bessemer Land and Improvement 
Company, operating the Belle Ellen Mines, in 
Bibb County, is opening three new, large mines 
just 2 miles from the present mines. The South- 
ern Railway is constructing an extension in or- 
der to furnish transportation for the product 
of the new mines. The Empire Coal Company 
of Alabama, which was incorporated a few 
weeks ago and which has purchased 14,000 acres 
of valuable coal lands in Walker County, will 
begin within the next few weeks the active de- 
velopment of the property. The Stout Moun- 
tain Coal Company is preparing to develop the 
property in Blount County, while the Underwood 
Coal Mining Company will shortly be in a posi- 
tion to place coal on the market. 


Chicago. July 17. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Anthracite Coal.—The business transacted dur- 
ing the past week in anthracite coal has been 
necessarily limited, the advance of 25c. per ton 
having already had the effect of almost killing 
business. What little coal is moving is bought 
evidently from sheer necessity, both city and 
country trade having been limited to private 
lots. Shippers are not looking for any improve- 
ment soon. Anthracite circular prices are: Grate 
$5.25, egg, stove and chestnut $5.50. 


Bituminous coal.—Soft coal has been in slight- 
ly better demand and conditions are favorable 
for a continued improvement, manufacturing 
lines having bought more freely during the week. 
Prices have not sagged any further and now 
appear to have gone as low as policy permits. 
Some soft coal prices are: Brazil block, $2.50; 
Hocking Valley, $2.85; Wilmington, $2.50; Poca- 
hontas, $3.75; Raymond, $3.25. 


Cleveland, O. July 17. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The shippers won a signal victory this week 
when they forced a general break in the coal 
carrying rates. Some few weeks ago the ship- 
pers asked for a 40c. rate between Cleveland 
and Duluth. The owners refused. Then the 
shippers tried to persuade them by taking out- 
side boats at that price. The vessel men en- 
tered a compact to take no more coal to Duluth 
until the rate should be 50c., the contract price. 
The shippers in their turn entered a compact 
to pay no more than 40c. With the aid of several 
outside vessel owners the shippers have won 
their fight and now the Duluth rate has been 
established at.40c., a reduction of 10c. This gave 
the shippers a taste for war and they went in 
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to bear the Lake Michigan rate. It took but one 
day to settle this, for Milwaukee and Chicago 
at once dropped to 50c., a reduction of 10c. Por- 
tage followed with a reduction from 50c. to 40c., 
making the change of rates complete. The ship- 
pers are now on the market for boats and have 
not only the advantage of getting as many as 
they want, but are in a position to dictate not 
only where the boat shall be loaded, but how 
much she shall carry and at what freights. The 
withdrawal of the big tonnage from the wild 
ore trade will throw it into grain and coal and 
may make a material reduction in the rates on 
both of these. The movement of coal continues 
heavy, the product coming freely from the mines 
and not being hampered by a lack of cars. The 
rates now for carrying are: Duluth 40c., Por- 
tage 40c., Milwaukee and Chicago 55c. 


Pittsburg. July 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—The heavy demand for coal continues 
and the different companies are endeavoring to 
fill their contracts, but are handicapped greatly 
by a shortage of miners and transportation fa- 
cilities which have not been satisfactory. De- 
spite the fact that the railroads have been able 
to turn over to the coal companies the cars 
that were formerly used by the iron and steel 
industries, more cars could be used. During the 
week about 200 diggers from the anthracite coal- 
fields came into the Pittsburg District and were 
promptly put to work in the railroad coal mines 
here. There is no lack of business for the two 
large coal combinations and the individual con- 
cerns and it is impossible to take care of all the 
inquiries for export trade. 


Connellsville Coke.—The heaviest decrease in 
both production and shipments occurred last 
week and prices are lower. Furnace coke is 
quoted as low as $2.25 and less is offered. 
Foundry coke ranges from $2.25 to $2.50. The 
production last week was 161,356 tons, a decrease 
of 22,149 tons compared with the previous week. 
Of the 20,341 ovens in the region 16,194 are active 
and 4,147 idle, an increase of 289 idle ovens. The 
shipments were 8,119 cars, a decrease of 1,547 
cars, distributed as follows: To Pittsburg and 
river tipples, 2,595 cars; to points west of Pitts- 
burg, 4,038 cars; to points east of Connellsville, 
1,486 cars. 


SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 





New York, July 20. 


There is little to note in the general condition 
of the market. Things are quiet, with nothing 
to show that there is any improvement coming 
soon. One or two concerns are doing some for- 
eign business, but the attitude of the Welsh 
slate men, who are reported as ready to cut 
prices to any extent necessary to keep out 
American slate, and the uncertaintities regard- 
ing vessel freights which may go to extreme 
figures, are likely to keep down any export 
movement, 

The list of prices per square for No. 1 slate 
standard brand f.o.b. at quarries in car-load 
lots, is given below: 
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A square of slate is 100 sq. ft. as laid on the roof 








Another company has been formed to utilize 
slate refuse. The Peach Bottom Cement, Tile 
and Brick Company, with a $250,000 share capi- 
tal, divided into $25 shares, will undertake the 
manufacture of Portland cement, sewer pipe 
and fire brick from slate refuse at Delta, Pa., 
and in Hartford County, Maryland. A cement 
plant, with 250 bbls. daily production and brick 
works costing about $60,000 are to be erected in 
the Peach Bottom slate region. Another $100,000 
of the share capital will be used in acquiring 
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slate deposits, a limestone quarry, processes for 
manufacturing, etc., and $40,000 will be the cash 
working capital. The headquarters will be in 
Baltimore, Md., and the officers are Benjamin 
Wallis, president; Alvin Coriell, vice-president, 
and James E. Brady, secretary and treasurer. 
The enterprise will be watched with interest, as 
similar attempts to utilize slate refuse have 
been unsuccessful. 


IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





NEw York, July 20, 1400. 
Pig Iron Production and Furnaces in Blast. 
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The iron market continues to wait on further 
reductions. From the developments at Pittsburg 
it seems probable that $16 for Bessemer pig and 
$22 for steel billets are in sight, with corre- 
sponding reductions on finished material. Some 
authorities even put $15 and $20 as the limits. 

The only section of the market showing much 
activity is structural material, where a good 
business has been done. Taking this as a text 
some good authorities look for a large busi- 
ness soon, though others are very doubtful, and 
thing that no reduction will stimulate the mar- 
ket at present. 

There is talk of conferences among the steel 
men to control or stop the downward tendency 
of prices, but nothing has been done in this 
direction. 

The lower quotations have stimulated export 
inquiries and many are coming in for finished 
material, as well as for pig iron and billets. 

At a meeting of the Ore Association, held in 
Cleveland, it was decided that no change should 
be made in prices of ore for delivery this year. 


July 16. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Quietness reigns in the Alabama pig iron mar- 
ket, but still the production is quite active and 
shipments are right brisk. There is, however, 
some accumulation of iron on the furnace yards. 

The export trade is looking up some, whether 
it is on orders accepted some time since or on 
new business cannot be ascertained. It is no- 
ticeable, however, that there has been a little 
rush in the export movement quite recently and 
considerable iron has moved out for foreign 
shipment. 

The local demand for the product is not what 
it has been at times this year. While pipe works 
at Bessemer and North Birmingham are contin- 
uing in blast and many of the smaller iron-using 
plants in the district are running on, the rolling 
mills are idle. The mills at Bessemer, belonging 
to the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany, will probably resume operation this week 
or the first of next. The Birmingham and Gate 
Citv mills will not be ready to go in blast for 
some little time yet. Nothing can be learned 
here definitely as to when the scale of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers would be signed and not until then will 
the mills.-hereabout get back into operation. The 
stock on hand is being reduced slowly. 

The following are the quotations for iron; No. 
1 foundry, $15@$15.50; No. 2 foundry, $14.50@$15; 
No. 3 foundry, $13.50@$14; No. 4 foundry, $13@ 
$13.50: gray forge, $12.50@$13; No. 1 soft, $15@ 
$15.50; No. 2 soft, $14.50@$15. These prices are 
said to be a little high and during the past week 
it was heard that gray forge had gone down 
under $12 to $11 per ton. 


Buifialo. July 18. 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 


The iron market in this vicinity shows little if 
any change, with the possible exception of an 
increase in the number of inquiries received, 
which seems to demonstrate the fact that the 
larger buyers realize that prices cannot go much, 
if any, lower and a nervous anxiety to get in on 
the ground floor when prices have reached their 
lowest limit and the upward movement begins. 
Foundry yards are almost bare of iron, and, 
owing to the fact that a number of stacks have 
blown out, the output in this territory has been 
decreased to a considerable extent, one furnace 
being entirely sold up on one of the higher 
grades and unable to supply any of the grade 
referred to until the middle of next month. We 
quote on the cash basis, f.o.b. cars Buffalo: 
No. 1 Strong Foundry Coke Iron, Lake Superior 
ore, $19@$19.50; No. 2, $18@$18.50; Southern Soft, 
No. 1, $19.50@$20; No. 2, $19@$19.50; Lake Supe- 
rior Charcoal, $21.50; Coke Malleable, $19.25@ 
$19.75. 


Chicago. July 17. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—The business in pig iron has not 
been large, small buying having been the order 
of the week. Uncertainty as to future prices 
keeps many out of the market, there being 
much of a difference in opinion as to present 
as well as future prices. The market has not 
been strongg prices having sagged slightly, but 
there is a little better feeling shown. There 
is inquiry coming in for iron as far ahead as 
a year, implement and other users of pig iron 
testing the market, as is usual with them about 
this time each year. No business has as yet 
been closed for more than 3 months ahead. Prices 
are as follows: Lake Superior charcoal, $22@}$23; 
local coke foundry No. 1, $19@$19.50; No. 2, $18.50 
@$19; No. 3, $17.50@$18; local Scotch No. 1, $19@ 
$20; Ohio strong softeners, No. 1, $20@$21; South- 
ern silvery, according to silicon, $21.35@$22.35; 
Southern coke, No. 1, $19.35@$20.35; No. 2, $18.35 
@$19.35; No. 3, $17.35@$18.35; Southern, No. 1 soft, 
$19.35@$20.35; No. 2 soft, $18.35@$19.35; malleable 
Bessemer, $20@$21; standard Bessemer, $21.50@ 
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Cleveland, O. July 18. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Iron Ore.—A situation which is slightly dis- 
couraging to the vessel owners has just devel- 
oped. Orders were received by some prominent 
shippers yesterday from the head of the lakes 
to take no more wild tonnage for the present. 
Whether this condition is to be permanent is 
conjectural, but it shows that the shippers are 
in an easy position as to the movement of their 
stuff. The number of shippers who have been 
taking wild ore this year is not large, but even 
those who have are now compelled to abstain 
from taking more boats for fear of exceeding 
the amount they are to send down the lakes this 
year. This will leave employment for the con- 
tract boats only and will throw that wild carry- 
ing capacity entirely into other trades. The ef- 
fect can be but one thing—a further reduction of 
freights. The sudden curtailment of the ore 
movement is indicative of the demand for the 
product and shows how far the shutting down 
of furnaces has affectéd the ore movement. The 
thing which is the most important factor in this 
movement is the prediction which it makes that 
the Rockefeller endeavor to control the lake ore 
rate has failed. When the movement was 
stopped prices remained as they have been—$1 
from Duluth, 90c. from Marquette and 70c. from 
Escanaba. 

Pig Iron.—This has been a very quiet week in 
pig iron. The sales have been very slow, at- 
tributable to the continuation of the strike 
among the moulders. This is cutting down the 
amount of iron used. While its effect is felt 
over a wide territory it is not general because 
some buyers who have contracts are still taking 
their stuff regularly and other concerns are buy- 
ing, although in small lots. The prices at which 
these minor sales are being made are about $16. 

Finished Materials.—Plates and bars, which 
are now bringing the same prices, are away off. 
The quotation this week has been 1.25¢c., which 
is a material decrease from last week. The 
other grades of steel, with the possible exception 
of billets, have been quoted at the prices agreed 
upon some time ago. Billets are now bringing 
$21, with some sales at less than that. There 
is an immense demand for bridge material, 
which seems to be the strongest grade in the 
market. Beams and channels and all structural 
shapes, with a possible exception of small 
angles, are being quoted at 1.90c. for beams and 
channels and 1.80c. for angles. The discrepancy 
between the price of this grade and plates and 
bars has led some to believe that the steel men 
are trying to freeze out the smalier concerns 
which commenced making plates a year ago and 
increased the capacity sufficiently to make a dif- 
ference in the market now. It is known that 
the lowering prices have made it necessary for 
some mills to suspend action for the time being. 

Philadelphia. July 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—Quotations are refused to-day by 
some leading makers and agents, except to ac- 
tual buyers. There has been some _ business 
through the Schuylkill Valley of small emer- 
gency lots at prices which are a trifle under bot- 
tom published quotations. Foundry Nos. 1, 2 
and plain are selling somewhat better, but there 
are no large dealings and will be none until 
prices are definitely fixed. Gray forge can be 
had at $15, No. 2 plain not far from that price, 


No. 2 at $16@$17 and No. 1 at $18; but the best 
quotations count for little. Foundrymen are 


taking more interest in the market than they 
have for some weeks. 

Billets.—Consumers have had offers under con- 
sideration since July ist, but to-day they were 
unable to say whether they would be able to 
buy on their terms or not. There would be no 
difficulty in getting a few big contracts out of 
this territory if prices suited. 

Bars.—All the mills are idle. Resumption is 
probable next week in two or three that have 
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been heard from. The demand since July Ist 
has not been of such force as to hurry resump- 
tion and prices are low. 

Sheets.—Resumption takes place soon and it 
is understood that the output of eastern ca- 
pacity will be easily marketed, prices having 
been definitely fixed. 

Merchant Steel.—The formation of the crucible 
steel trust will eliminate some wabbling on prices 


which the great producing capacity of that 
branch of the steel trade has been creating. 
Our local agents have not been selling much 


stuff, but they say that machinery, 
general shop equipment 
heavy. 

Plates.—Our local plate manufacturing inter- 
ests have not added materially to their autumn 
work. Since July ist the demand for boiler 
plate is all right and boiler yards generally have 
their hands full. Prices are under 1.40c. for steel 
tank and competition from the West is felt. 

Structural Material.—The general statement 
given out is that the usual amount of autumn 
and winter work is being worked up and the 
indications are that at the drop announced a few 
weeks ago, which railroad and other people re- 
gard as bottom, will result in the placing of 
enough business to keep our mills busy. 

Steel Rails.—There is something going on. 
Some say a big drop in rails is close at hand. 

Scrap.—Heavy steel and choice railroad scrap 
is salable at any time, but no earnest efforts are 
apparent by either buyer or seller just now. 

Pittsburg. July 18. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


tools and 
requirements will be 


The iron and steel markets are not as active 
as was expected a week ago and prices are a 
trifle lower in some lines. There has not been 
enough buying to fix a definite price on iron and 
steel. Consumers are only contracting for their 
immediate requirements and all orders received 
during the week were for prompt shipment. 
Bessemer pig is quoted at $17 in the valleys and 
$17.90, Pittsburg, but it is believed $1 lower could 
be done. 

Bessemer steel billets sold at $22 and this 
price means $16 pig iron, as the difference is usu- 
ally $6 a ton. Steel bars and plates are lower 
and a further cut is believed to be improbable. 
Sheets seem to be stiffer, but this is evidently 
caused by the almost general suspension of op- 
erations of the mills on June 30th. The demand 
for merchant steel shows a decided improve- 
ment. There are rumors of a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the leading steel interests during 
the week for the purpose of adjusting prices and 
arranging for curtailing production, but no 
definite information has yet been given out. The 
big steel plant of Singer, Nimick & Company is 
in full operation to-day. Several departments 
went on Monday morning and the remainder this 
morning. This concern is in the Crucible Steel 
Company of America, the new combination of 
crucible steel interests now being formed. The 
five sheet mills at the Republic Works of the 
National Tube Company, on the South Side, were 
started on Monday morning. These mills are not 
in the trust. The Amalgamated Association 
wage scale was signed and the same wages are 
being paid as will be at the union mills of the 
American Sheet Steel Company. Several of the 
non-union plants of the combination have been 
put in operation within a week, the principal 
one in this district being the new plant at Scott- 
dale. Puddling Mill No. 4 of the National Tube 
Company’s rolling mills at McKeesport resumed 
on Monday, after a long idleness. This mill has 
been operated but 2 months out of the last 12. 
The small independent.tin plate plant at Wash- 
ington, Pa., has resumed after a short idleness, 
the union wage scales having been signed. The 
iron and tin-plate scales of the Amalgamated 
Association have not yet been agreed to by the 
combinations and no date has been arranged for 
further conferences on wages. The membership 
is now voting on the question of adhering to the 
original demand in the tin-plate and iron mills 
or accepting the proposition of the manufacturers, 
which is practically for a continuance of last 
year’s wages. In the tin-plate scale the workers 
ask for a reduction of the base from $4.25 to $4 
a box and in the iron scale they want the base 
advanced from 1.4c. to 1.5 ec. The manufac- 
turers insist on the former base for both scales. 

It is reported here that there is likely to be 
trouble between the Bessemer Furnace Associa- 
tion and several steel combinations over some 
heavy undelivered orders for pig iron. During 
the early part of the year, when iron was high, 
a number of contracts were made for future de- 
livery. Among them were orders aggregating 
between 50,000 and 75,000 tons, to be delivered 
during the early part of the third quarter. The 
price for this iron then ranged from $23 to $24 
a ton. Now pig iron can be had at $17, and it is 
reported that the contracting concerns have re- 
fused to take high-priced iron by declining to 
name a destination to the furnace association. 
The principal purchaser is said to be the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company, which is reported 
to have contracted for 20,000 tons. It is proposed 
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to force the purchasers to take the iron at the 
price contracted for, and the courts will be re- 
sorted to if necessary. 

The incorporators of the new Crucible Steel 
Company of America met July 18. A number of 
unsettled details are being arranged. It was 
stated that the election of officers will not be 
held at present. 


Pig Iron.—There were no sales of importance 
during the week. Several small lots for prompt 
shipment brought $17, Valley. It is believed for 
a good order $16 could easily be done. Foundry 
No. 2 is down to $16, Pittsburg, and gray forge 
can be had at $15.50 and probably less. 

Steel.—A large number of inquiries were re- 
ceived this week for Bessemer steel billets and 
several sales of 200 and 300 ton lots were made 
at $22. All were for immediate delivery. It is 
believed that for a desirable order $20 would be 
the price. Steel bars are lower this week and 
are quoted at 1.15@1.20c. These prices are for 
large orders. Tank plates have also been cut 
and are now quoted at 1.20@1.25c. 


Sheets.—There is a slight improvement in 
sheets this week. The American Sheet Steel 
Company is quoting No. 28 gauge at 3.20c. and 
No. 27 at 3.10c., but it is believed that lower 
rates can be obtained from independent con- 
cerns. The demand for galvanized sheets is 
better than last week and are quoted at 70 and 
10% off, with the usual 15c. freight allowance. 


Ferro-manganese.—The price remains’ the 
same as last week—$85@$100 for 80% domestic. 


New York, July 20. 


The local iron market is fairly strong in some 
spots and in others weak. There is a fairly good 
demand for foreign delivery. We note shipments 
of machinery to England worth over $200,000; 
shipments of over $35,000 worth of machinery and 
$25,000 worth of iron pipe to Japan; shipments to 
Argentina of $18,000 worth of rails and $15,000 
worth of manufactured iron; and continued ship- 
ments of agricultural machinery and machine 
tools to France and Germany. 


Pig Iron.—Prices for Northern irons still show 
weakness, while Southern irons are practically 
out of the market, owing to the decided differ- 
ence in price. We quote for Northern irons, 
tidewater delivery: No. 1 X foundry, $17.25@ 
$18.25; No. 2 X $16.50@$17.25; No. 2 plain, $16@ 
$16.50. For Southern irons on dock, New York: 
No. 1 foundry, $20.25@$20.75; No. 2, $19@$19.50; 
No. 3, $17.50@$18.25; No. 1 soft, $20.25@$20.75; No. 
2, $19@$19.50; gray forge, $16.50@$17. 

Bar Iron and Steel.—The market continues 
weak and prices are still unsettled. Common 
bars are quoted as low as 1.40c. for large lots 
on dock; refined bars, 1.45c.; soft steel bars, 1.40c. 

Plates.—Business, if anything, shows improve- 
ment, and some good inquiries are reported from 
abroad. We quote for large lots at tidewater: 
Tank, 4-in. and heavier, 1.40@1.45c.; tank, 3/16- 
in., 1.50c.; shell, 1.55c.; flange, 1.65c.; marine, 
2.10c.; universals, 1.40@1.45c. 

Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—There is no 
change in prices by the Eastern mills yet and 
we continue to quote: $35 f.o0. b. Eastern mills, 
Smaller rails are quoted: 12-lb., $40; 16-lb., $40; 
20-1b., $40; 30-lb. to 40-lb., $38; 40-lb. to standard, 
$36, with the usual advance for small orders. 
We quote angle bars, 2.20c.; fish plates, 2.15c.; 
spikes, 2.20c.; bolts, 3.20c. 


Structural Material—Demand continues very 
fair. We quote in large lots at tidewater: 
Beams, 2.10c.; channels, 2.10c.; angles, 2c.; tees, 
2.15¢e.; zees, 2.10c. 


Cartagena, Spain. July 2. 
(Special Report of Barrington & Holt.) 


Iron and Manganiferous Ores.—During the 
month of June 19 cargoes of iron ore have been 
shipped from this port, 12 of which were of dry 
ore, 6 of manganese and 1 of 60% magnetic ore. 
This latter is the first cargo produced from 
the mines in the Calasparra District since they 
were taken up by this firm. They are now in 
a full state of development and producing 5,000 
to 6,000 tons per month. There is a considerable 
demand for this ore, both for the Continent and 
the United Kingdom. The local position of our 
market continues unchanged, and although 
there is a falling off in the prices on the other 
side, the prices for iron ore here are as firm 
as ever, and a very keen competition continues 
in the Sierra. Several new contracts are re- 
ported for July-December shipment for dry ore 
at, however, about 6d. per ton lower price than 
the rates paid during the first six months of this 
year. Freights have been very high all round, 
and tonnage seems difficult to secure. Carta- 
gena-Maryport, lls. 

Quotations are, for iron ores: 
Portman, 7s. 6d.@8s. per ton; low phosphorus, 
7s. 10d.@8s. 6d.; special ore, 9s.; specular, 60%, 
lls. For manganiferous ores we quote: No. 1, 
20% Fe and 20% Mn., 15s. 6d.; No. 1 B, 25% Fe and 
17% Mn, 12s. 6d.; No. 2, 30% Fe and 15% Mn., 12s.;: 
No. 3, 35% Fe and 13% Mn., 10s. A. prices are 
f.0. b. shipping port, buyer to pay any new tax 
that may be imposed. 


Other Exports.—Other exports in June included 


Ordinary 50% 








300,uJ0 kgs. ocher to Swansea; 200,000 kgs. ocher 
to Bristol; 75,000 kgs. iron pyrites to Marseilles; 
6,500 kgs. old iron to Marseilles 
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Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 
At all United States ports in June and year. 


Metal. | June. Year. 








1899. 1900. 1899, 1900. 
GoLp. | 
Exports $20,908 327 $8,092,738] $27,553,324 $30,423,212 
Imports) 3,105,686, 1,981,849) 23,387,617, 14,854,661 
gtxcess| E,$17,802,641 E, $6,107,889 I. $1,165,677| iE. $°5,568,551 
ILVER 
Exports)  3818,939 4.187.440 27,119,948, 30,372,286 
Imports} 1,895,393 14438:715|  18:6731322 














Excess | EK. $1,947,906 E. $307, 950! K. $12,683, 233 E.$11,698,96 








This statement includes the exports and im- 
ports at all United States ports, the figures being 
furnished by the Treasury Department. 


Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York 
For the week ending July 19th, 1900, and for years 














*from January Ist, 1900, 1899, 1398, 1897. 
Pp Gold, Silver. Total Ex- 
e- | —____________ | ____________|_ cess, Exp. 
riod Exports. |Imports. Exports. Imports or Imp. 
We’k| $1,631,282 $850 ~ $639, 240 ~~ 316, 552;E. $2,253,120 


1900... 22°216,574| 1,579,153| 22,236,390 2,420,695'K. 40,453,111 
1899. .| 11,424,967) 7,371,726 15,492,017 1 °873, 452 E. 17,671,806 
1898..| 4,534,463 69,015,025 | 18,559,573 1,893,956 I. 47,817,945 
1897.) 11,968,564 1,985,472) 27,817,041 1,571,566 EK. 34,228,567 





Exports of gold went chiefly to France; those 
of silver to England. Imports of gold and sil- 
ver were from the West Indies. 

The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 96,000 oz. 
for the week. Total since January Ist, 2,741,000 
OZ. 


Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. 
1900. 1899. 1898, 





























Month. |Lond’n, N. Y. |Lond’n; N. Y.|Lond’n| N.Y, 
Pence,| Cents.| Pence.} Cents.| Pence.| Cents. 
January...| 27.30 | 59.30| 27.42] 59.36 | 26.29| 56.77 
February..| 27.49 | 5976) 27.44] 59.42 | 25.89 | 5€.07 
March. :..| 27.59 | 59.81 | 27.48] 59.64 ' 25.47’ S4.y0 
April...... | 97°41 | 59.59 | 27:65 | 60.10 | 25.95} 58.02 
Ness 27.56 | 59.96 | 28.15| 61.23] 2631] 56.98 
ee 27.81 | 60.42} 2777 | 6043] 27.0)! 58.61 
GE: Cites. shnucunetvas eacey 27.71 | 6026 | 27.32 | 59.06 
PMN cool castes doce 27.62 | 60.00 | 2748} 59.54 
SHVSMIUGE) <0 cccges}rccceces 27.15 | 58.89 | 28.05 | 60.68 
EEN ol cccccoslssassess 26.70 | 57.98 | 27.90 | 60.42 
November ]........| .....-- 2702 | 58.67 | 27.93 | 60.60 
ee a Pere 27.21 58.99 | 27.45 | 59.42 
le ie Maven 97.44! 59.58! 2.76! 58.2 





= 





The New York prices are per fine ounce ; the London 
quotation is per standard ounce, .925 fine. 


























Average Prices of Metals per lb., New York. 
COPPER. TIN. Lab. SPEL14b) 

Month. . —_——— _—_— 

‘ «| 1899.| 1900.{ 1899.| 1900.; 1899.| 1900.) 1899 
SO i cces 15.58) 14.26] 27.07| 22.48) 4.63 4.18 | 4.65 | 5.34 
Peis 260 15.78) 17 02) 30.58) 24 20) 4. 675). 49 | 4.64 | 6.28 
March 16,29) 16.35} 32.90) 23.82) 4,675/4.37 | 4.60 | 6.31 
April 16.76 17.13) 30.90) 24.98 4.6754.31 | 4.71 | 6.67 

16.34 17,20) 29.37| 25.76) 4.181/4.44 4.53 | 6.88 
June, -5.75 16.89) 30 50) 25.85) 3.901'4.43 4.29 | 5 98 
PU iccesl<seves We eseaces 29.63... HA lcxeces 5.82 
August, | Fee cece 31.53) ...../ Me. ‘Peiaecase 5.65 

Ms iestvesces ERS aces 32 74|.....- 14.58 |...0.| 5.50 
Gerober., val! ee aes 31.90)..... )4.575 |......| 5.32 
| Se eee ae ks | Slcesccs |4.575 |...... 4.64 
Dec .... veel RO si vaed WN i cxine 14.64 |... .| 4.66 

i ' —_- | — —_—- |eor—-— — 
Year. ... . ++) SF 2 rr GEE hecxene 5.75 


Commencing with March 17th. the prices given in the 

table for copper are the averages for electrolytic copper; 
this is the case for both 1899 and 190). The average price 
for Lake copper for the year 1899 was 17.3lc. For Janu- 
ary, 1900, the average price of Lake copper was 16 33c.; for 
February. 16.08c.; for March, 16.55c.; for April, 16. Ye. $ 
for May, 16.55c.; ‘tor June, 16¢, 


Prices of Foreign Coins, 


Bid. Askea 
I ovis cscs ccsneiesscsces $ .48 $4 
Pe.uvian soles and Chilean pesos... «45 4 
Victoria sovereigps ....... Gaaeecteneee - $586 4.88 
TI. ocxccdue: seg eeencnsess 3. 3.90 
Twenty marks o? 24ehenees a 4.88 
Spanish 25 pesetas ........ ...... «o 4.8 4.82 





Financial Notes of the Week. 


General business continues to show increased 
dulness, the chief factors at present being the 
prospect of a light wheat crop and the possible 
complications resulting from the Chinese busi- 
ness. The ease of money in New York and the 
high rates in Europe have lead to further gold 
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exports, $2,000,000 going to Paris on Thursday, 
while it is possible that $2,000,000 more may go 
on Saturday. 





Silver has been very steady and demand has 
easily absorbed the supply. The Eastern situa- 
tion points to a good inquiry for the white metal. 





The statement of the New York banks—in- 





canaeee and a of Metals. 
| Week, July 18.) Year 1900. 
“Expts. Impts. |Expts. | Impts. 

















Port. 


*New fork. 
Aluminum....... long tons} Diiiis. ces 85 51 
Antimony ore... ae ee aos 

*  regulus.. 
GME cauceee<: 
Chrome ore...... 
Copper, fine ws 

matte.. 

— 


Ferro-Chrome .. 
Ferro-mangan’se 
Ironore ... - 

“ oo bar, eo “ “ 


_ sintes, sheets 
Lead. 5 

<* Gress... 
Manganese, ore. 
Metals,old,scrap 

Composition... 
Nails.....  ...... 


** ore. matte 
§$Railr’d material ‘ 
Rails, old..... sae 
——— ears 

ae 


Stee 


ie commana - ° 
Iron pig, bar. etc. ze 

* Serta... * ” 
Manganese ore.. “ ‘“ 
Metals, old & Rails“ “ 
Nails... - 
Pipe,iron & steel a 
Silicon “ 








Spiegeleisen.. . ‘“* ‘“ 
Steel, bars, etc.. ‘“‘ — 
 MEMEewaes on 7 
— oo 





““and blackplates*  ‘“* 


|Philadelphia. 
Antimony. -+- long tons 





Chrome ore... 

Copper, fine. 
ore. 

Tron, pig... 






pyrites...... 
Manganese ore.. “* ‘“* 








Spiegeleisen..... ois 
in Legvasheun, oe 
“andblack plates ‘“ 

ee aeasea * 5 
ii ore.. ii iJ 





tBy « our ae 
§§ Monthly returns, 
t Report of Mr. John Stanton. 
Nl one July 13th. Exports include domestic and foreign 
metals 


*New York Metal Exchange returns, 
Correspondent. § Not specified. 
Treasury Department. 


Total United States.§§ 














| May,1900. {| Year, 1900, 
Articles. as | — 

|Expts. I[mpts. |Expts. |Impts. 

Antimony. ‘i long a ee 
ie. COOP Ts 213 des 1,287 

Wr * tine, i 

forms “| $13,997 | $83,745 | 73,643 | 21,393 
Iron, pig & bar.. “* et 968 | 5,994 | 41/374 35,589 


pO ae © | 2,811 | 81,525 | 2,981 |299,487 

Iron& steel pioges = *¢ | ae 16L | 18,182 | 4,521 

Iron & steelrails ** “ | 45,616 294 |144.439 763 
wire “ ea 

Lead, pigs, bars | 

MOM «vst oo | 
Lead in ore, etc. “ eo | 





Manganese ore | 
seaemee:.... “ “ | 29,746 |reeenese 184,472 
Nickel “&matte “ “ | | er We Beecccece 
wane, OW. www =O wee! |) eee COE La.ccce- 
ng SS | RE cues | IGE E.... << ‘ 
Quicksilver... .. . P OP escares ss | =e a. 

Steel, billets. 
pote, OM scc< = ” 1,573 | 2,235 | 25,542 | 15,943 
- : 89 3,251 | 216 | 14,772 
= "eblack plates ~~ S 85! 6,181 | 167 | 28,588 
Zinc a 38 | 10,698 471 
ore . ea ** | 2,044 |........ | BO BTS lanccceee 


‘Geman Duties on Metals. 


Thedutieson metals und»r the present tariff law are as 
follows: Antimony. metal or regulus, 4c. alb. Lead’ Lc. 
alb. on lead in ores; 2 per lb. on pigs, bars, etc.: ae, on 
sheet. pipe and manu ‘actured forms. Nickel, Be. per = 
Quicksilver, 7c perlb. Spelteror zinc. 1c per Ib. 
pigs and bars 2c. on sheets,ete Copper, tin and aia: 
jnum are free of duty. 
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cluding the 63 banks represented in the Clear- 
ing House—for the week ending July 7th, gives 
the following totals, comparison being made 
with the corresponding weeks in 1899 and 1898: 
1960. 
$801.235,000 
883,489, 100 
23,478,600 


169,700,600 
71,131,800 
3240,832,400 
220,872,275 


1899, 
776,672,200 
886,905,800 

13,626,000 


176,318,200 
56,107,000 


$232,425,200 
221,726,450 


Balance, surplus.... $53,345,300 $10,698,750 

Changes for the week this year were increases 
of $1,640,300 in deposits, $286,806 in circulation, $4,- 
886,700 in gold, $394,300 in legal tenders and $4,- 
370,925 in surplus reserve; a decrease of $1,654,900 
in loans. 


1898. 
Loans and discounts. $633,675,300 
Deposits 758, 68,000 
Circulation 14.620,400 
Reserve: 
Specie 
Legal tenders ... 


180, 98,700 
62,353,600 


$242,862,300 
189,517,610 


Total reserve 
Legal requirements.. 


$19,960,125 


The statement of the United States Treasury 
on Tuesday, July 3d, shows balances in excess 
of outstanding certificates as below, comparison 
being made with the statement of the corre- 
sponding day last week: 

July 3. 
$70,511,981 
15,678,947 
26,450,623 

660,564 


July 17. Changes. 
$69,081,175 D. $1,430,506 
16,920,164 I. 1,241,217 
25,530,464 D. 920,159 
766,104 =I 105,544 
Totals ............ $113,302,115 $112,308,207 D. $993,908 
Treasury deposits with national banks amount- 
ed to $103,214,860, showing an increase of $1,424,- 
545 for the week. 


Gold 

Silver 

Legal tenders 
Treas notes, etc. 


The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is made 
with the holdings at the corresponding date last 
year: 3 
-~——10.——— ~ 
Gold. Silver. 
$169,700,600 ... 
158,325,220 
431,260,200 
138,805,000 
68,445,000 
188. 760,000 
24,355 O10 
14.710,000 
10,010,000 77 635,000 8,265. 00 
97,155,000 398,260,000 40,275,000 
The returns of the Associated Banks of New 
York are of date July 14th and the others are of 
date July 13th, as reported by the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle cable. The New York 
banks do not report silver separately, but the 
specie carried is chiefly gold coin. The Bank 
of England reports gold only. 


——— 1899 . 
Banks. Gold. 

N.Y. Ass’d..$176,318,200 
England.... 161,103,300 
France . 381,737,735 
Germany... 139,680,000 
Spain., 61.800,000 
Aus.-Hun .. 150.310.4600 
Neth’I'ds... 15,825,000 
Belgium.... 14,990,000 
Italy ........ 75,535,000 
Russia 478,250,000 


- =, 
Silver, 


$244,329,710 
71,995.000 
67,300,000 
53,060,0% 
575,000 

ff "495. “00 


$228,035,665 
71,505,000 
84,110,000 
48 425,000 
28,315,000 
7,235,000 


Indian exchange has been steady at 15.97d. 
per rupee, with an active demand for Council 
bills in London. Purchasers of silver for Indian 
account continue large, though it is difficult to 
determine what proportion of them are on Gov- 
ernment account. 


Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to July 5th, 1900, are reported 
by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 

1899. 1900. Chanxes. 

£3,017,127 a 
"740, "353 1,281,781 a. 
41,046 236,903 I 


£3,301,799 £4,565,811 I. £1,264,012 

Receipts for the week this year were £255,000 

from New York, £9,000 from Australia, £14,000 

from Chile and £18,000 from the West Indies, a 

total of £296,000. Exports were £147,000 to India 

and £25,245 to China, a total of £172,245. Both 
imports and exports were all bar silver. 


195, 857 


Receipts of specic from Mexico at San Fran- 
cisco, chiefly by rail. are reported as follows for 
the six months ending June 30th: 


1899. 
$208,913 


439,465 
$1,098,668 $3,451,060 
The incre:se ir Mexican dollars is aaah ble; 


most-of them were reshipped to China. There 
Was a large decrease in the gold bullion received. 


1900. 
$2,445 981 

873,751 

1° 228 


Silver dollars . 
Silver bullion 
Gold bullion............. cientbpesen 


Though exports of merchandise continue large, 
there was a decrease in June and the total for 
the month—$108,283,897—was the smallest re- 
ported since August, 1899. For the ful! fiscai year 
ending June 30th the statement is as follows: 

1899. 1900. 
$1,227,( 23,302 $1,394,479,2'4 

"697, 148 485 489 849,714,329 


529, 874, 4,813 544,764,885 
21, 475. 37 
5. "436.7 Wi2 
Total apparent balance $571.677,235 
The gold and silver movement in detail will 
be found in the usual place, at the head of this 
column. 


Exports 
PUD cc cnendnbans~s0ed.caxm 


Excess of exports.......... 
Add excess of exports, silver. 
Add excess of exports gold . 


Imports of specie by water at San Francisco 
for the six months ending June 30th are reported 
as follows: 

Gold. 
- » $0,934,017 
39,069 


Totals. 
$5,479,577 
1,222,800 


Silver. 
$145,560 
1,083,731 


Coin 
3ullion 





$6,702,377 
10,844,797 


Totals 

Totals, 1899 

The decrease this year was chiefly in gold 
from Australia. There is now a shipment on the 
way to San Francisco from that country, with 
more to follow. The receipts were from the fol- 
lowing countries: Mexico, $1,319,388; British Co- 
lumbia, $46,811; Central America, $24,416; Aus- 
tralia, $978,930; China, $4,348; Japan, $8,990,591; 
South America, $1,280; Hawaiian Islands, $336,613. 


The receipts from Japan were in gold yen. 


Other Metals. 


Dally Prices of Metals in New York. 
Silver. 





Copper. Spelter. 


. ¥.| | St.L. 
cts. 
# Ib, 


xchange 


Sterling 


E 


14 4.8634 
16 1.8634 
17 4.87 


4.25 | 4.10 
@A.30) @4.15 
4.25 | 4.10 
@ @4.30 @4.15 
3.95 4.25 | 4.10 
@4 - 30, @4.15 
3 95 30 | 4.12% 
@4 Gi. 35) @4.15 
3.95 4.30 | 4.12% 
@4 @4.35 G@4.173 
3.95 |4.30 |4. 12he 
1644 |@ @16% @A @A.35'@4A1TS 


London quotations are per long ton (2,240 Ibs.) standard 
copper, which is now the equivalent of the former 
g.m b’s. The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, iugots or wirebars; the price 
of electrolytic cathodes is usually v.25c. iower than 
these figures. 


333% * 
6116 28.8, 34 
34 
6 31% 
3444 
34% 


61 iy 28,5 
184.87 61%4 2814 
19 4.87 61% 283, out 


1644'@16% 
20 4.8714 6144 28% i 1644) 16 





Copper.—The market has been firm and a fair 
business is reported from day to day at im- 
proved prices. The week has also brought a 
fair business for export. We quote Lake Cop- 
per at 164.@164c.; electrolytic copper in cakes, 
wirebars and ingots at 16@16%c., in cathodes at 
153%,@15%ec.; casting copper at 15%c. 

The London market for speculative sorts, 
which closed last week at £71 lis. 6d. for spot, 
£72 for three months, opened at £72 5s. for spot, 
£72 7s. 6d. for three months; on Tuesday it 
advanced to £72 lis. 6d. for both deliveries; on 
Wednesday it was £73 10s. and on Thursday 
£73 5s. for both deliveries. It closes at £73 ds. 
for spot, £73 7s. 6d. for three months. 

Statistics for the first half of the current 
month show a decrease of 1,300 tons. Refined 
and manufactured sorts we quote: English tough, 
£77@L£L78; best selected, £77 10s.@L78 10s.; 
strong sheets, £84 10s.@£85 10s.; India sheets, 
£82 10s.@£83 10s.; yellow metal, 7d. 

Copper production, as reported by‘uir. John 
Stanton, who acts as statistician for the pro- 
ducing companies, was as follows for June and 
the six months ending June 30th, stated in long 
tons (2,240 lbs.) of fine copper: 

June. 
1899. 1900. 
19,710 19,235 
2,300 3,400 


Six months. 
1899. 1900. 
111,987 114,177 
14,060 20,400 


U. S. Reporting Mines.. 
U. S. Outside Sources... 


Totals, U. 
Foreign Re port’ g Mines. 


22,010 

6,479 
28,489 
10,002 


22,635 
6,855 


29,490 168,176 178,630 
16,586 68,284 90,229 

The United States production for the six 
months shows an increase of 10,030 tons, or 8.1%; 
of this, 2,190 tons only came from the reporting 
mines and 7,840 tons from the outside sources. 
The increase in the foreign reporting mines was 
only 424 tons. The increase in. United Svcates 
exports was 21,945 tons, or 32.45%. Uur exports 
this year were 67% of the production. 

Tin.—Tin for prompt shipment remains very 
scarce and as high as 3416c. has been paid. Con- 
sumers appear to be poorly supplied, and with 
the scant arrivals in sight: it would appear that 
present conditions may prevail for some little 
time to come. August delivery is selling at a 
discount of over 1%c..per lb. At the close we 
quote spot tin at 34lc., later deliveries at 33c. 

The London market, which closed last week 
at £143 for spot, £137 10s. for three months, 
opened £1 higher, but this advance was lost on 
Tuesday. On Thursday the market was £142 
for spot, £136 for three months, and it closes at 
£143 10s. for spot, and £137 10s. for three months. 

Lead.—The market shows no quotable change, 
hut remains quiet and dull. We quote New 
1ork 3.95@4c., St. Louis 3.90@3.95c. 

Th» European market continues firm, Spanish 
lead being quoted at £17 10s., English lead at 
£17 12s. 6.2. 

St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead 
is firm, but very quiet, and 3.95c. continues to be 
the price for Argentiferous as well as Missouri 


124,547 
43,629 


134,577 
44,053 


Totals 
Exports, 


metal. The trade generally is more or less ap- 
prehensive of another break and on this account 
buys from hand to mouth only. 


Spanish Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & 
Holt write from Cartagena, Spain, under date 
of July 2d: The average price of silver during 
the past month has been 13.90 reales per ounce. 
The average price of lead has been 89.30 reales 
per quintal, equivalent to a price of £16 2s. 6d. 
per ton of 2,240 lbs. f. o. b. Cartagena on an 
average exchange of 31.73 pesetas to £1. The 
export of lead during the past month has been: 
1,955,661 kgs. to Marseilles; 693,447 kgs. to New- 
castle; 676,598 kgs. to London; 5,000 kgs. to Bris- 
tol; a total of 3,330,706 kgs. 

Spelter.—The market has this week displayed 
more strength. The reduction in the output of 
ore is making itself felt and has caused smelters 
to raise their prices. We quote St. Louis 4.12%@ 
4.17%c., New York 4.30@4.35c. 

The London market is cabled as £19 2s. 
for good ordinaries, £19 7s. 6d. for specials. 

Messrs. Barrington & Holt report the exports 
of zinc ore from Cartagena, Spain, for June 
as follows: 200,000 kgs. zinc ore to Swansea; 5,500 
kgs. blende to Liverpool; 1,000 kgs. blende to 
Marseilles. 


Antimony.—We quote Cookson’s 10%c.; 
lett’s 9%4c.; U. S. Star, 9%c. 

Nickel.—The price continues firm at 50@60c. 
per lb., according to size and terms of order. 

Platinum.—Consumption is increasing and 
prices are strong and likely to go higher. For 
ingot platinum in large quantities $18.20 per Troy 
oz. is quoted in New York. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal from store in large quantities, 
is worth 72c. per gram, showing an increase of 
1%e. 


Quicksilver.—The New York quotation is un- 
changed at $51 per flask for large lots; for small 
orders $52.50@$54 is asked. San Francisco quo- 
tations are $51.50@$52 for local deliveries, and 
$46.50@$47 for export. 

The London price continues £9 10s. per flask, 
with the same figure quoted from second hands. 


Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, 
f. o. b. works, are as follows: 


Aluminum. Per ib. 
No. 1, 99% ingots 33@37c. 
No. 2,9v% ingots .....31@34c. 
Rolled sheets 
Alum.-bronze 22: 
Nickel-alum ........ 33@39c. 
Bis vuth .. 6 
Chromium (over 99%). 
Copper. red oxide 
Ferro-Molyb’um (502). 
Ferro-Titanium (10%). 


6d. 


Hal- 


Per Ib. 
Ferro Titanium (20%).. $1.00 
Ferro-Tungsten (37#)...35¢ 
Magnesium $2,750, >* 
Manganese (over 992). $1.05 
Mangan’e Cop. (29% Mn) 32c. 
Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn) 38c. 
Molybdenum (Best)....$1.45 
Phosphorus 5@47}4c 
Tungsten (Best).... .. .95c. 


-B1.05 
. 90c. 

Variations in prices depend chiefly on the size 
of the order. 


LATE NEWS. 


A dispatch from Philadelphia, July 19th, says: 
“The first cargo of Pennsylvania soft coal ever 
sent from this country to London will shortly 
leave this city on the British steamship ‘Queens- 
wood,’ which was yesterday chartered for that 
purpose. Unusual importance attaches to this 
shipment, because the coal is to be used as fuel 
by English railroads, principally the London & 
Northwestern, whose expenses have been con- 
siderably increased of late by the high prices 
they have had to pay for English coal. The 
‘Queenswood’s’ cargo will consist of 4,000 tons, 
for which she will receive 16s., about $4 per ton, 
freight. Even at these prices, which will make 
the coal cost in England something like $7 a ton, 
the Pennsylvania product is said to be somewhat 
cheaper than the native coal.” 


San Juan County, Colorado. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Occidental Mining Company.—The new tunnel 
at this Silverton property is in 1,000 ft., having 
exposed an ore body 500 ft. long and 5% ft. wide. 
The middle and upper tunnels will cut the 
Thomas Jefferson, Invincible and U. S. veins at 
a depth of 1,000 ft. The Occidental group has 
been developed steadily for 5 years and com- 
prises 11 full claims, 1 placer claim and 2 mill 
sites. Mr. Hurley, of New York City, is presi- 
dent of the company. A 100-ton concentrator 
will be erected. 


Queen Anne.—The wagon road to this prop- 
erty in Ross Basin, near Silverton, is completed 
and shipments will begin at once to the Red & 
Bonito mill. 


Red Mountain Tunnel.—Additional men have 
been put on and work is being pushed by 2 
shifts. 

Silver Queen Mining and Milling Company.— 
The mill, lately remodeled, was started July 5th 
and 40 men will be put on at once. This mine 
has shipped since its discovery $35,000 worth of 
crude ore, averaging $71.50 per ton. A _ cross- 
cut was lately run through the hanging wall and 
disclosed a 3-ft. vein averaging $80 per ton. The 
mine has been a producer from grass roots and 
has 1,300 ft. of development. 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 

rare elements, see page 90.) 
New York. July 20. 

Heavy Chemicals.—The market is dull, with 
very littke demand for immediate deliveries. 
Prices are steady. For future delivery orders 
for bicarb. soda are being booked on basi¢ of 
quotations below. Caustic soda for later ship- 
ment is still bought at $1.85 per 100 Ibs. f. 0. b. 



































works. Bleaching powder is easy in _ price. 
Chlorate of potash is stronger. 
We quote per 100 lbs. as below: 
Domestic. Foreign. 
Articles, |—— —_——_——- — —|— —— 
F.o.b. Works. In New York.|In New York. 
Alkali, 58%.|  - 80@85 95@$1,00 85090 
= -. 85@90 $1.00@$1.05 | 1.024@1.05 
Caustic Soda, 2 a. 
high test....| $1.90@$200 | 2.25@2.30 $2.50@2.55 
powd ase, Leounseenessnws en pceneetenee. 7s 
98%.|..0000 50@4. '3.75@4.00 
Sat Soda...... 674@70 
‘ **conc 1.75 
Bicarb Soda.. 2.25 
6 ng oxure pb emneeoene ee 
Bleac rs. 
Kng. prime..|..... eee «| 1.70@1.75 
Other Dr'NAB.}..ccccccce sevelcccecscce coccse 1,451.60_ 
Chi. Pot cryst 9.12%@9.25 | 10.00@10.25 
‘*  powd. 9.25@9.50 10.:5@10.50 














Acids.—Business has been generally in small 
lots, except in acetic acid, where some sales of 
28% are reported at $1.75 per 100 lbs. for forward 
delivery. Sulphuric contract deliveries are 
small. Blue vitriol is easy. Oxalic is in request 
for shipment at $5.624%,.@$5.75 per 100 lbs., while 


spot holds at quotations below. Carbolic is 
strong and importers ask 23@24c. per lb. in 
drums. 


Quotations as below are fur large lots delivered in New 
York and vicinity, per luv los. unless otherwise specified, 


Acetic, No 8 in Ibs....$1.624% Nitric, Oe <seces cece $3.87 
Blue Vitriol. .. 4.6244@4.75 | Nitric, 38°........0.... 412 
Aqua Fortis, 36° 3 $244 | Nitric, 40°............. 4.37 
Aqua Fortis, 38° .... 3874 | Nitric, 42°........-.. _-. 4,750. 
Aqua Fortis, 40° ..... 4.1244 |Oxalic ._... ..5.75@5.876 
Aqua Fortis, 42°...... 4.50 | Sulphuric, 66°..... .. 1.20 
Muriatic, 18°. ..... 1.20 | Sulpburic, 60°. 1.00 
Muriatic, 20°. <« 50 ae “bulk 50° ton ....14.00 
Muriavic 22°........0. 1.40 


Brimstone.—Quotations remain unchanged on 
a light business. Spot best unmixed seconds 
are quoted at $21@$21.50 per ton; shipments in 
July, $21, and August to September, $20.50@$20.65. 

Mr. Archer Harman, the builder of the Guaya- 
quil & Quito Railroad, has informed the gov- 
ernor of the Pichinca district, Ecuador, that 
valuable sulphur mines have been discovered in 
the crater of the extinct volcano of Guaqua- 
Pichinca. The deposits are found adhering to 
the sides of the crater in veins, and in some 
instances in solid blocks. According to the 
terms of the concession received from the Gov- 
ernment, the Guayaquil & Quito Railroad Com- 
pany has denounced this mine, and therefore 
has the exclusive right of mining. 

Pyrites.—There is nothing new to report in 
the way of business. It now seems probable 
that the long talked of railroad from Gainesville, 
Ga., to Dahlonega will be built. This may bring 
into the market some deposits of pyrites in that 
section. 

We quote: Mineral City, Va., lump ore, $4.75 
per long ton (basis 42%), and fines, $4.20. Charle- 
mont, Mass., lump, $5.50, and fines, $5. Spanish 
pyrites, 18@15c. per unit, according to percent- 
age of sulphur contents, delivery ex-ship New 
York and other Atlantic ports. Spanish pyrites 
contain from 46%@51% of sulphur; American, 
42% @44%. 

Fertilizing Chemicals.—Demand for the lead- 
ing ammoniates is fair. 

Sulphate of ammonia, gas liquor, for shipment, 
holds at $2.7214@$2.75 per 100 lbs., and on spot 
at $2.80@$2.821%. Large sales of blood are noted 
at $1.80@$1.85 per unit f. 0. b. Chicago. Tankage 
is worth $1.75 and 10 per unit f. 0. b. Chicago. 
Other quotations are: Fish scrap, wet, $11@$11% 
per ton, and dry, $20@$23 f. o. b. factory; do- 
mestic steamed ground bone, $20@$22 per ton, as 
to quality; azotine, $1.90@$2 per unit; bone black, 
spent, $15@$16 per ton. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The market is quiet, but 
generally firm. 

The monthly statistical position of nitrate of 
soda in Europe this year, in long tons of 2,240 
lbs., is as below: 


Vis, 

Exports to suppl 
Europe. Imports. Deliveries. on ist, 
January...... 75,792 142,570 92.120 713,710 
February..... 92,302 106,300 174,530 725,680 
March. ..<0¢s< 73 932 86 270 203 ,920 648,059 
APP. ..scccese S088 151,830 171,450 513,900 
| . 477803 135,120 125,820 386.350 
ee 86,541 83 140 92.130 302.710 
MURR iiknecets castes. . ~semees 4 skew 296,200 
Total tons,. 423,495 705,240 859,870 ~—s. 





As compared with the corresponding six 
months last year the imports in 1900 show a de- 
crease of 60,190 long tons; the deliveries, an in- 
crease of 5,040 tons, while the visible supply on 
July 1st is 38,940 tons less. 

Messrs. W. Montgomery & Company, of Lon- 
don, report for the half year ending June 30th 
that the serious fluctuations in nitrate of soda 
were chiefly caused by the irregularity and un- 
seasonableness of the weather—a comparatively 
mild winter being followed by a cold, dry and 
late spring, which were not conducive to an in- 
creased application of nitrate of soda for the 
nitrogen-feeding crops. Production in Chile 
shows the small increase of 30,000 tons since 
January ist. The actual consumption in Eu- 
rope for the six months amounts to 848,000 tons, 
almost the same as 1899, and this without taking 
into account that the interior stock on the Con- 
tinent in the hands of dealers at the beginning 
of the season was at least 20,000 tons more than 
the 12 months previously. The consumption in 
the United States in the half year amounted to 
75,000 tons, against 65,000 tons in 1899. For the 
year ending June 30th, 1901, we reckon upon a 
total requirement in the world of not less than 
1,400,000 tons, and this figure might, if prices 
continued moderate, be considerably increased. 
On June 30th the visible quantity available for 
consumption in Europe and America from now 
until October amounts to 350,000 tons, thus leav- 
ing 1,050,000 tons to be brought to consuming 
markets between October and June next. The 
consumption of the world in 1900 is estimated at 
1,350,000 tons, against 1,260,000 tons in 1899, and 
1,178,000 tons in 1898. Shipments in 1900 are 1,- 
353,000 tons; in 1899, 1,373,000 tons, and in 1898, 
1,141,000 tons. 

Concerning the Chilean nitrate of soda market 
we are advised by Messrs. Jackson Brothers, of 
Valparaiso, under date of June 2d that scarcely 
any order to purchase has come forward from 
consumers during the fortnight. The high rate 
of freight, 36s. 3d., asked for spot vessels would 
only admit of about 4s. 9d. being paid for 95% 
nitrate for June-July sailing—a price entirely 
out of the sphere of producers’ ideas, and for 
season shipment 5s. combined with 32s. 6d. is 
about all that is offered. Exports in May were 
about 1,107,000 qtls., making a total for the 5 
months of 9,240,000 qtls. (418,275 long tons), as 
against 10,560,000 qtls. (478,209 tons), in 1899. 
Sales in the fortnight ending June 2d were only 
64,700 qtls. We quote 95%, July, 5s. %d.; August, 
5s. 1%d.; September-November, 5s. 2%d.; and 
96%, June-July, 5s. 1d., all ordinary terms sellers. 
The price of 4s. 104d. with all-round freight of 
36s. 3d. stands in 6s. 11%d. per cwt. net cost and 
freight without purchasing commission. 

Phosphates.—There is nothing new in the mar- 
ket, and not much new business is in sight. 
Tennessee people are complaining of dull trade, 
high freights and bad weather. 

Quotations on phosphate rock are as follows: 


Ci. f Un’d Kingdom 
or No Sea Ports. 


Per Ton 
F.o.b. | 





Phosphates. 


Unit. | Long ton. 

















*Fla. hard rock (77 @80%)|$7.50@8 00) 734@ 8d |$12.09@ 12.48 
*Fla. land pebble (68 @ 73%) 4.35 634d 9.45 
*FlaPeace River .:58@624)| 3.00@3 50 rad 7.80 
tTeno. rock 78%, export.| 4.00@3.50, 74@74d! 10.92@11.31 
VROGR Go 600 78% domestic.) 3.30@3 50)..........|.....- pace oe 
TPs ccc 7E% = 3. 

oocvehae i 2 
tSo. Car. rock, crude.... 
§So. Car. rock, aried..... carats 
Algerian, rock...(€3@7U% |........... 634d 9.05 
Algerian, rock. ..(58@63:); Ss... 6d 7.80 
Christmas Isle. . .(80@85%1)........... 8lod 14.03 


sere ren eeee © eeeeeee 


sees eeereeres 


see eee cence eee ereresees 











“Fernandina. t Mt. Pleasant. t At mines. 


§ On ves- 
sels, Ashley River. 


Liverpool]. July 3. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & (‘o.) 


There is nothing much stirring in chemicals, 
the demand being only on a moderate scale, 
while at the same time quotations in most cases 
are fairly well maintained. 

Soda ash is well controlled by makers and a 
steady business passing at usual varying prices 
acording to market. We quote range for tierces 
about as follows: Leblane ash, 48%, £4 15s.@ 
£5 10s. per ton; 58%, £4 5s.@£5 10s. per ton, net; 
ammonia ash, 48%, £4 5s.@£4 10s. per ton; 58%, 
£4 10s.@£4 15s. per ton. Cash bags, 5s. per ton 
under price for tierces. 

Soda crystals meet with a fair amount of at- 
tention from buyers, and for barrels £3 2s. 6d. 
per ton less 5% is generally quoted, or 7s. less 
for bags, with special terms for a few favored 
markets. 

Caustic soda is not active, but at the same 
time a steady trade is going on at full prices. 
We quote spot range is follows: 60%, £9 5s.;: 
70%, £10 5s.; 74%, £10 15s.@£1v 17s. 6d.; 76%, 
£11 5s.@£11 10s. per ton net cash. 

Bleaching powder in light request at nominally 
about £6 10s.@£6 15s. per ton net cash for hard- 
wood packages, 
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Chlorate of potash very quiet at nominally 4d. 
@4%4d. per Ib. net cash, but in the absence of 
business it is difficult to test values. 

Bicarb. soda moves off at £6 15s. per ton less 
214% for the finest quality in one cwt. kegs, with 
usual allowances for larger packages, also spe- 
cial quotations for certain markets. 

Sulphate of ammonia dull and easier at £11@ 
£11 2s. 6d. per ton less 2%% for good gray 24, 
25% in double bags f.o. b. here. 

Nitrate of soda quiet at about £8@£8 5s. per 
ton less 24%% for double bags f.o. b. here, as to 
quality. 


MINING STOCKS. 





Complete quotations will be found on pages 87 und 88 
of mining stocks listed and dealtin at: 


Boston Philadelphia. Montreal. 
Colo. Springs. Salt Lake. London. 
Denver. San Francisco. Mexico.’ 
New York. Spokane. Paris. - 
Toronw. 
New Yerk. July 20. 


The market has been extremely dull. The hot 
weather has kept brokers away and has pre- 
vented most people from taking an interest in 
anything except the hunt for a cool spot. 

Very little was done in the copper stocks. 
Anaconda was $42 bid, with no sales, while 
Amalgamated was quoted at $8544. British Co- 
lumbia Copper was $104 bid and $10% asked; 
but no genuine bids were apparent. Union Cop- 
per found no purchasers at $1%. There were 
some sales of Tennessee Copper at $14. 

Flemington Coal and Coke was quoted at $25. 
The steel stocks were not in favor. 

On the Consolidated Exchange there was very 
little done. Standard Consolidated sold at $4@ 
$4.25, and Brunswick—which has just levied an 
assessment—brought 12c. Quicksilver common 
was called at $1.50 and the preferred at $6.50. 
The Comstocks were hardly noticed. Ontario 
of Utah was $6 bid, with no sales. 

The Cripple Creek stocks are strong. Port- 
land was quoted at $2.90, and Isabella at $1.23@ 
$1.27. . 

The fact that these stocks—and some other 
good ones—are largely held in and neaf New 
York makes it probable that if we could have 
a new list, clearing out the old Comstock and 
other deadwood and substituting stocks‘of some 
value, we might have a revival of the mining 
market. But not just now—it is too hot for 
serious work. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of 
the Burden Iron Company the following di- 
rectors were elected: James A. Burden, I. Town- 
send Burden, John L. Arts, James A. Burden, 
Jr., and William P. Burden. The directors 
elected the following officers: President, James 
A. Burden; vice-president, James a. Burden, Jr.; 
general manager, John L. Arts; secretary, Nich- 
olas J. Gable. 


Boston. July 18. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The little spurt of last week has quite died 
out. It was inside trading altogether, and the 
brokers apparently could not stand 100° in the 
shade on State street, and so left for the beaches 
or the mountains. If the brokers could not stand 
it the public would not, and the exchange was 
almost deserted yesterday and to-day. Natural- 
ly the market was a narrow one, very little be- 
ing done, and the fluctuations in price meant 
little or nothing. , 

Calumet & Hecla was quoted at $730, with no 
sales. Boston & Montana was $306; Quincy, $142; 
Osceola, $6444@$65. There were sales of Amal- 
gamated at $85%; Parrot at $40; Arcadian at 
$214%; Isle Royale at $26%. 5 

There was no more excitement over gold stocks 
than coppers. Centennial-Eureka was called at 
$23 and Cochiti at $8. 

Our long-lived legislature, which some people 
say is going to sit till Christmas, has finally 
dropped the gas business. There was no occa- 
sion to take it up at all, and the whole business 
was the work of certain speculators who had a 
grudge to pay off. They have failed to do any 
harm. 

This week has settied the question of reviving 
the boom, and there will be no big movement in 
stocks before September at the earliest—more 
probably later. 


Colorado Springs. July 14. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The markets for the week past have shown 
better trading than has been the rule for months 
past. A change for the better has occurred and 
the reaction toward better prices has signs of 
permanency. All indications point at this time 
to the fact that the summer slump is past and 
the beginning of the fall boom in mining stocks 
has set in. 

There was this week a marked tendency to- 
ward professional trading. Many pet stocks 
were assisted on their upward course by inter- 
ested brokers and the eastern buyer should not 
allow himself to be misled by seeing this or that 
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cheap-priced prospect make a gain from 2c. to 
10c. a share. There were a number of such in- 
stances this week, among which are to be men- 
tioned Robert Burns, Kitty Gold, Gold Hill and 
almost every stock which has property located 
within half a mile or so of the remarkable strike 
made upon the Unexpected claim of the Central 
Consolidated Company on Raven Hill. The ad- 
vances in the prospect stocks referred to above 
were, therefore, upon borrowed honors. 

The danger at this time of rising markets is 
for the interested brokers to treat their favor- 
ites in stocks with a great deal more atten- 
tion than the merits of these stocks actually 
warrant. The public need not be hurt if it buys 
advisedly, for there are enough firms who are 
doing a legitimate brokerage business. 

Among the features of the week Central Con- 
solidated was the leader. The strike already re- 
ferred to was the cause of the advance of these 
shares to 15c. They closed weaker to-day. 

Elkton made a net gain of 14c. upon the excel- 
lent showing of the mine and the report of the 
finding of an entirely new vein in an unpros- 
pected section of the company’s holdings. The 
annual meeting of the stockholders was held 
on the $th. The report of President George Ber- 
nard showed that during the year ending with 
May 3lst 14,442 tons of ore were shipped, yield- 
ing a gross value of $646,870. The total cash 
assets of this company to-day are $164,679. This 
sum is independent of the cash balances in the 
treasuries of the Raven and Tornado companies 
which become added assets of the Elkton by rea- 
son of the purchase of these companies a month 
ago for over $1,100,000. 

Stratton’s Independence shares have been 
placed on the local market through an arrange- 
ment of a local firm with the London office of 
this corporation. The shares are selling this 
week in London at £2 9s. 16d. bid, with £2 11s. 
16d. asked. Coriolanus, Rose Maud, Little Puck, 
Pointer, National Acacia, Volcano, Grace, Mol- 
Ke Dwyer, Flower of the West, Ingham, Cham- 
pion and Texas Girl were the leading active 
stocks of the week. 

The sales on the Colorado_ Springs Mining 
Stock Exchange for the past 7 days were 5,842,- 
997 shares, of a cash value of $732,359. Ths isa 
gain of more than 50% during the week. The 
bank clearings of the city have made a gain of 
almost $750,000 over a week ago. This indicates 
the improvement in the mining stock markets. 
; Salt Lake City. July 14. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Utah mining share market is in-a stag- 
nant groove, fully as sultry as the weather. 
Lead has dropped back and there are all sorts 
of reports unfavorable to a firm market, which 
has had the natural effect of weakening the lead- 
silvers and there is no encouraging influence 
above the horizon. 

Bullion-Beck is softer, though the new ore 
body at the south end continues to show favor- 
ably. Centennial-Eureka will pay the $100,000 
quarterly dividend July 20th, and splendid ship- 
ments are maintained. The shares here are a re- 
flex of the Boston market, though Utah holders 
are not inclined to let go. Chloride Point holds 
fairly firm. Daly-West weakened slightly on 
announcement of the lower lead settling price. 
The usual $37,500 dividend will be paid July 20th. 
Dexter is seemingly in better form. Four Aces 
has levied another assessment of 3c. and the 
shares are groggy. Grand Central directors did 
not declare a dividend at their meeting this 
week. Both Joe Bowers and Bowers Extension 
are sluggish. A dividend is promised from 
Mammoth early in August, but the shares fail 
to rally. 

Mercur is quiet, pending the final act in the 
consolidation with the De La Mar properties. 
There will be a dividend to Mercur holders prior 
to that event and there is speculation as to the 
amount. Ontario supplied a disappointment in 
passing the quarterly dividend. Superintendent 
Chambers is quoted as saying that this is due 
to the judgment for the Crown Point in the tres- 
pass suit. It was entirely unexpected, as the 
mine is realizing a good profit, such at least is 
the current report. Silver King paid the $75,000 
dividend July 10th. Star Consolidated went 
down with all the speculatives. Swansea paid 
the usual $5,000 dividend on Tuesday. Valeo 
again droops. One who shou. know affirms 
that the hints of an assessment soon are un- 
warranted, as there is no debt and ample pay- 
ing ore in sight to keep up development. 

On July 12th, at Salt Lake City, President- 
Manager Charles Lammersdorf signed an option 
on a basis of $175,000 for the Sevier Mine, con- 
ditioned on $20,000 being expended in exploration 
in the next 6 months. W. F. Snyder holds the 
option, which is along the same lines as that on 
which the Annie Laurie sale was made. 

San Francisco. July 14. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Another week of light business and no news 
except of more assessments. The bulletins from 
the Comstock pumping and electric plants were 
absolutely blank. Consolidated California and 
Virginia was quoted at $1.50; Ophir, 7lc.; Sierra 
Nevada, 27c.; Best & Belcher, 24c.; Chollar, 20c.; 
Potosi, 18c. 


Acording to their monthly sworn statements 
the following companies report having had cash 
on hand July Ist, 1900, with all expenses paid to 
date, unless otherwise stated: «alta, $21, with 
an indebtedness of $726 and an assessment being 
collected; Alpha Consolidated, $2,814; Andes, $298, 
with an assessment being collected; Belcher, $8,- 
237, with June expenses at the mine unpaid; 
Best & Belcher, $1,852; Bullion, $2,224; Caledonia, 
$8,742, with June expenses unpaid; Confidence, 
$2,194, with June expenses unpaid; Consolidated 
California & Virginia, $1,957, with all June ex- 
penses paid and 42,546 lbs. of concentrates valued 
by assay at $828.81 per 2,000 Ibs., and 2,396 lbs., of 
concentrates valued at $891.64 per 2,000 lbs., on 
hand, unsold; Chollar, $3,364; Consolidated New 
York, $610; Crown Point, $52, with an assessment 
being collected; Challenge Consolidated, $707; 
Consolidated Imperial, $744, with an assess- 
ment being collected; Exchequer, $1,007; Gould & 
Curry, $2,390, with $13,979 to be collected on the 
pending assessment, and notes payable of $5,000; 
Hale & Norcross, $142; Julia Consolidated, $37; 
Justice, $1,199; Mexican, $1,454; Ophir, $9,056; 
Overman, $2,449, with June expenses unpaid; 
Potosi, $1,513; Savage, $4,258; Sierra Nevada, $57; 
Silver Hill, $2,736; Segregated Belcher, $5; Stand- 
ard Consolidated, $164,621, with June clean-up 
and expenses to be received; Syndicate, $1,873; 
Utah Consolidated, $2,319. 

The San Francisco Stock and Exchange Board 
adjourned earlier in the forenoon than usual 
Thursday morning as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the late William E. Hale. Mr. Hale 
had long been a member of that board and 
though he had been in another line of business 
since many remember what an active and excel- 
lent broker he used to be in former years. He 
was one of the few who still believed in a fu- 
ture active market fof the Comstock. 

The Oil Exchange showed rather light busi- 
ness, but good prices. Oil City was quoted $17.75; 
Kern, $16.50. 

London, July 3. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The ‘Associated’ of West Australia is the 
mien in Kalgoorlie that has occupied the chief 
attention of the West Australian section this 
week. As will be remembered, this mine sud- 
denly collapsed as a producer, and subsequent 
examination by independent experts showed that 
the management had been very improvident. 
The shareholders considered it best to reorgan- 
ize the board and take the direction out of the 
old hands. It is now proposed to get Mr. Frank 
Gardner as chairman and retain Mr. Landau 
as a director. The latter gentleman is a member 
of the Stock Exchange and undertook the reor- 
ganization of the management when the col- 
lapse took place. He visited the mine and ac- 
companied the independent experts, so that it 
may be taken for granted that he knows some- 
thing of the business. Mr. Frank Gardner is 
one of the most successful Americans at present 
in London, and is chairman or director of a con- 
siderable number of mining companies operating 
American and West Australian properties. His 
promoting company is the British Westralia 
Syndicate, which has done pretty well for its 
shareholders, and his Great Boulder Persever- 
ance has the makings of a good mine. His 
American ventures are mostly in copper and in- 
clude the Copper King in California, the Avino 
in Mexico, and the Boston Consolidated in Utah. 
His companies do not all pay dividends by any 
means, but he is a capital hand at selling shares 
at a big premium chiefly on prospects, and any- 
one who follows him implicitly may make money 
in this way. 

The West Australian sulphide question was 
for the first time treated by a London expert 
and explained publicly in an unbiassed and au- 
thoritative manner last week, when Mr. Alfred 
James read a paper before the Institution of 
Mining and Metallurgy. This paper was circu- 
lated widely in the market and has attracted 
considerable attention. It is to be hoped that 
it will counteract to some extent the loud ad- 
vertisements of all kinds of patents, and dis- 
perse some of the ignorance which exists in 
the minds of the majority of shareholders. Mr. 
James pointed out that expensive patent proc- 
esses were not required, nor should immense 
plants be put up before their efficiency on this 
class of ore was demonstrated. In fact, he went 
through the A B C of the rules of mining and 
metallurgical management, which the ‘Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal’ has been trying to 
instill into the minds of London directors for 
years, but of which they seem to be as pro- 
foundly ignorant as ever. 


Paris. June 8. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Chinese trouble overshadows everything 
else just now. People do not know what to 
think about it. Very few have ever taken the 
trouble to study that remote country, and those 
who know anything about it at all have read 
only of the little local wars which Europe has 
had, and which now seem to have grazed the 
outer skin only. It begins to look now as if the 
whole people was aroused, and we do not know 
how to consider the position. An army one can 
estimate, consider, plan against, work to meet 





its portable strength, but 400,000,000 people, say 
40,000,000 fighting men, What can one do? 

It is not army against army, gun against gun 
—it is a man fighting the quicksand, and we all 
know the end of that contest. 

The situation is not a good one, and it is quite 
clear that if we wish to control it, all Europe 
must work together and be ready to spend men 
and money without question and almost without 
limit. 

One cannot hold back the ocean with a lath. 

Although this matter perplexes people here, 
the mining stock market is in some respects im- 
proved. The metallurgical shares are no longer 
falling, and seem more in demand. It is time 
that orders for ships and guns are in prospect, 
but the coal problem is still to be solved. Costs 
are very high and most of our works are in no 
position to meet a falling market. 

Copper shares are also stronger, not only is 
there some advance in the metal, but it is quite 
clear that most producers would be able to make 
money, even with much lower prices. 

The Transvaal gold stocks are very quiet, but 
prices are generally high, and there is no sell- 
ing. 

The gold and silver movement in France for 
the five months ending May 3lst is reported by 
the Ministry of Commerce as below: 


Imports, Exports, Excess, 
Gold: Francs. Francs. Francs. 
1900.....000- 130,381,050 30,251,371 Tmp. 105,129,719 
are 129,027,366 64,367,801 Imp. 64,659,565 
Silver: 
Ra 57,475 946 85,120,951 Exp. 27,645.015 
RED scuhasseee 80,558,378 82,694,296 Exp. 2,135,918 


Imports of copper and nickel coins, taken at 
their face or coinage value, were 25,200 fr., 
against 29,700 fr. in 1899. Exports were 108,000 fr., 
against 304,200 fr. last year. 

I must congratulate you on the appearance 
of Volume VIII. of ‘“‘The Mineral Industry.” It 
is a noble monument of industry and research. 














Azote. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Latest Dividend. 
NAME OF COMPANY. ena mnnna eae to 
: Per | ate. 
Date share. | Total. | 
$ $ 

+Amalgamated. ..... July 30) 2.00 1, _ 000 6,000,000 
Am, (ar & Fdry,com,;Aug. 1 0 , 
4m. Car & Fdry, pf ..;Aug. 1) 1.75 
+Am. Steel Hoop, pf. .|July 31] 1.75 
+Am. Tin Plate, pf....|July 31] 1.75 |... .... 
¢Bost. & Mont........ Aug. 20] 10.00 | 1,500,000) 18,700,000 
Buffalo Hump...... ./Aug. 1 10 30,000 185,000 
+Cent’l Eureka, Utah. ‘July 20' 1.00 | 100,000, 2,317,700 
*Homestake ...-... July 25 -50 105,00 8, 878, 750 
La Fortuna, Ariz ; "|July 6 Sa. Vigatwiwes 1 aeceeuan 
tNational Salt, com.../Aug. 1) 1.50 |..........|....c00008 
+Nat’l Tube. com...... Ce, GNP | A vipeeewaed sue essed 
N.Y. & Hond. Rosario July 14 wo | 15.000} 1,267,000 
+Parrot, Mont. . ... |July 30 1.50 | 344,775] 4,039,050 
Pittsburg Coal, pf July 25) 1.75 lesa ene om eer 
+Tenn. C., I., common/Aug. 1, 2.00 FASRWOSONSE Bas >awex 
Menn 0... RR , pLAUR. 2) 2700 |......csccleasesseses 
Texas & Pacific Coal . PLY Oe) SOO: Assis .o ... desseencose 
VindicatorCon., Colo.\July 25) .05 | 54,500; = 465,500 





* Monthly. t Quarterly. § Semi-annual, 





ANNUAL MEETINGS. 





Name of Co. |Locat’n. Date. | 


Calumet & Hecla, Mich 


Place of Meeting. 





: Aug. 15. | Boston. 
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ASSESSMENTS. 

—e fon. No| Deling. { Sale. |Amt. 
MlASkA...- 020000000000 Utah)...| Aug. 4 |Aue. 25) .02 
BOER ncnsssswnsnsreccne Nev.| 65) July 10 |July 31) .05 
BORE... cick K<senes Nev..| 51} Aug. 6 |Aug. 27) .05 
Brunswick Con. ...... Cal, .j...| Aug.20 |........] .07 
CHBEMIUS. «0.0400 s00008- (Cal. .|...| July 25 |........ | .10 
Calfornia Borax ...... Cal. .| 3) July 5 |July 30/2 00 
Copper Range........-. Mieh|. .| Aug. 6 |.... . |3.00 
Crown Point..........| Nev..| 70} July 18 |Aug 8) .05 
Oe errr Cal..|. | July 30 |.... 15 
Father de Smet...... 5.bD’k) 3) July 9 |Aug. 6) .25 
Garibaldi......... <<. 'Cal..| 2} July 9 |July 31) .04 
Gesser-Marion .. ....|Utah}...| June27 |July 30) .03 
Goletu Con .....«... \Cal..| 1) July 16 |Aug. 15) .06 
Gouid & Curry....... Nev..| 90) July 10 |July 31) .15 
Great Bonanza........ Utah|...) Aug. 3 |.... | .00% 
Joe Bowers, Ext ..... Utah; 8) July 20 |Aug. 7} .01 
eee a CAL. .]s<5 | Aug, 4 (Oct. 2) 17% 
May Day. ...|Cal..| 4) June 6 |July 25) .10 
Mazeppa ... ee Se ee eee | .03 
Meteor ...... Utah...| July 10 |Aug. 14) .00% 
National Con... .--|Cal,.| 12) July 9 |Aug. 1) .05 
Old Susan...... 2.00 Utah 1) Aug. 2 |Aug. 21) .0034 
PachAc. ..0..-cacceces jUtah) 3) July 10 |July 31) .00% 
BROWeRG~.. «0 00's Seater bas | July SF |........ | Oz 
Rich Bar Gravel..... \Cal..| 1) July 30 | Aug. 22) .06 
Muby Hall . . ...6 ose! Utah 1) July 10 |Aug. 10) .003 
Sierra Nevada........ i\Nev..|... 5 2 } 15 
spanish Con..........| eS | SE OB Lh cunoses | .O% 
MR cscee os s< e054 |Utah}|...| July 12 |July 28) .02% 
Yellow Jacket.... .... |Nev. | " July 26 |Aug. 31! .10 
sence pope Re Te lene sadcvavnilehatie 
ear are neareees 
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name ov = |toca-| Par _JUy 18.| July 14, | July 16, | July 17. , July 18.) July 19 — - op |Par| No. TJaly i2. | July 13.. | July 14. js July 18. 7 
Company jtion. | val. EU |.) L. |B.) L.| 8.) L.| 8.) L. | B./ L. Company. |V8l) Of | a. — 
AIAMO .ceccencess Colo 1 156 eooce pee ee ee 08D) cccce ee elececeto oe 7, | Adven’ 2’e,Cone $25 100,000].....]. 235 
MER 5550 conus Mont. 42]..00. 33 Aetna, Cons. g| 5) 100000).. 100 
“ Wy 85.16 |$4:75]s5 28|84.75|85 50] 84 88}n 2 64.75|85.5 sa. 75]85.54/84 7 5 > 
a OP eS SD ual ela. colo 45 [88 S3l o la0 Gol™;” lao. 8s |49.00|40:63]-+. 1815 | Smal Gop... | 100) so 9eni86.0 180 
Anaconda ‘gota Colo.. 5 ed & 4. oad Meee ssecelesese|ece [eesee]eeeee] B00 as z. 1. &8.. e 60,00.) 9. = 
-Jun.. see slecese| Blccere eee serselecees ao r x Ns 
Meee gad  fariz..| 25 18.00 pe woof OU) 222. FAS OO] SPLIT |e + | Apeadtame Oo 2..| 25] "rsatoun|2t 00] 20.80]21-60| 20.78] 36:80]29-a8) 2202/9222) 2fe 505 
Relcher.. . -- .|Nev. Arnold, c.......| 25] 60,000) 5 25] 5.00) ... Jo... | B.O]... cfeeees[eenselenee- [eee eleeeee lens 130 
Best & Belcher |_ “ Ashbed’......... BB] AOMD.... Jocce | « cfooes Jocee focoe-f-ce | -c-sfecsee| coccler 0° |rcee-fabe ‘ 
Brit.Col.Copper|B. C.. Atlantic, c..... | 25| 40,000]... 215 
Brunswick......|Ca@t... Baltic c........} 25) 100,u00)--- 115 
Catalpa .... ...|Colo. Bingham, c. g. | 10] 190,000]....- jee 
Chol: Or ae sreee a. Bonansa. Dev.g = 800,000 ase ee o- aes as 
hrysolite ...... . oston 7 4 Se ee oa eee ee o- . e.3 aaa 
Gummstocx T Nev.. Ros, &@Mon, Tr.R| 25| 150,000 |299% 88 299 |298 |2970 299 |298 39 299” por 305 | | “485 
“ bonds} * Breece _..... 25 200, 40 sf-eess}. on ea BP. Keadines eck 
ron.Cal.& Va .|_ British Col.. 5] 200,000 10.75].... [Lt OF] 2.2.) dovibiceraD seca esos anaes Peasaalaes add cach a 
Creede & C. C.,.|/Colo.. Butte & Bost., c} 10) 200,000 65 oe aoa S 00 oh cae anda 20 
Cres ent - Cal. & Hecla. c | 25| 100,u00 728 '\728" 739 "|728° 730, i 
Cripple Cr. Con.|_.. Centennial. c. 10 800, v00 17 80] 17 01 i? 25/17.0'| 7.00]16 25/17.5u|..... 7.00}16.75) 3,586 
Daly ~~ tee Drak. 3 ceatt-Feveta. = 121.000 25.00)... | 6.00)24.50)23.5 coe/ pase coe 2a" 50|28.00l20, Si] 736 
Deudw’d Terra. . entral Oil.... Lc sccele<- sles-- feccce cae 
es Colo.:| 1 Cochin, z...... | 25| 60,050 "2. | 9.60} 8 88] 8.8i] 8.00 8 50} 8.25)-2.- |°220-| 8.50] 3 dal 1,468 
Golden Age. 25 Cort ZUMg&Sm| 10) 157,v00 seeckile « . she 
Gol-en Fleece..|__ 1 Copper Kange..| 10 110,000 BG WORE Tascacdoacs, Pacsachs «|13.00] : jis. 2/13, ou} 680 
Could & Curry, |Nev .. 8).. Crescent. s..... | 10} 10,000 édsehcancites ais caseleguee Riad adada 
Hal+ & Norcross} “ 8 Dominion Coal | 25 HON b00 £9.25 89 38 25/..... seavallee ie 100 
Homertare 8.Dak; 100).. : . u +] sess . teva hoesexs do. pref.......| 100 150, con eg +i. dnacd ines 
Horn Silver Utah..| 2 115)... | 114]... reten veoele ses |ereees | Elm River... | 109) — 20,000 33 722.] 4.00] °8.50 3.50) .... 8.50(-... |" 540 
[ron Silver. Colo. QU}. B2}eee..] 28! . Federal Steel.. | 12] 360,001 |33.13| ... 33 CO}32 2 32.1 30... 3. 18 82. 25|33.01 |$2:80]}32°88|32 38; 1 362 
teahella “ t) £2 Sieve do. pref ......| 100) 464,843). Se itcce< Lice Save fe shececelecee — 0 a 170 
King & Pemb Ont.. 10}... -fooes joe tees Franklin, c.... | 100} 532/61 |14.00|!2.75 14. Dis. hla ass iaacatienss daa Bisson 816 
Lacrosse ..... .|Colo. 10) .15].....]eeeselove . Beg ee was Be QR 4 ace © sacaluecesbens 25 
Leadville. .....| “* Ilvcssels I. Royal Con. c.|  25|"” 100,000/26 00) 25 5 25 26.00'25.75|26. 0}25 Ou}2s. z|- naees 6 ow 25 75/26. 3 26 50) 3,4.9 
Littte Chlef.....| _“ TT gwesbaesiad . Mase Con...... 25) 100 On| 6 50) ... oheece |Diacadiaccee, © OtEsbece stone lnaade seaeah ae 
Mexican.........|Nev... 8}.. sleeee SRMOTGE..<...01 SUF SRM UE cinl BOOP os. Decccad cae: Boncc Pf <eccineea ) «ce [coseslesccel 400 
Mollie Gibson...|Colo. 5 Melones ......| 10) 167'577 oeeoul AUER essele: Se asaeheanes eres] scccle cool 409 
Ontario..........jUtah.| 100). ‘ Michigun...... 25 100,090 82° 3.25). 8 a ecoe) S.00].....] 300 
Ophir. ..... .|Nev. 3|. bs *Mohawk, c... | 2% u,000]1? 45)17 50/13 2° 16 6017.00 16 80 7.00] 16.00}. ’ oes 930 
Pharmacist. ...|Colo lt]. old westane ©. &¢ 5 ie OU «cs i ‘ ° SOR) ee 110 
Phoenix ... .| Aris... 1 ears N. A Gld Dreg]} 10] 100,00u].... |...-.]. amen oe a ain vi ae 
Riymeuih . Cal... 10 ‘ Did Colony . 25) 101,090 a 8 00) °2: “78 250 
Portiand.. Colo.. Mis ary Old Domtaton,e 25] 150,000) 19. 251'9.°0]:9°25]18.0 |18.50]:8 00/3850] 18 Cul18 Su}i8 COl’s 50) coos. | 1,050 
Potosi...... . | Nev.. RS eee ee Osceola, c.......| 25 93,000 64 38/68.38/64 75]64 vU/63.00164 Ot }64 7°) 64.00/65.0 (64 50/64.75) . 1.148 
Quicksilver,....|Cal...| 100..... |.e--./eceee Parrot, 8¢. ....| 10) 229,850] 4z.Uu|/4i 50/40. 50}40.00/42 30}: 29 35}40.0y ake 40.00}39.50}40.:0}40.00 1,285 
GO. Pref.c.cces| 8 cooed MID]...-eleee.cfooe-e tioneer..... ees-} 10) 100,000 olseese apes BaseaPtaesd see ss aasnendes 
Savrge -.... ..|N@V...] QWh]----e/eweeelee-es Quincy,c 25} 100,000)i40 |... [14° BG]...-.] 02... [ owen "}iad” rao’ “faa ]22252) 142” eras a7 
Sierra Nevada..| “ Bloe-e. Jee ccleesse Rhode fsland 25} 100,00u|.....]... «| 3.5.) 3 00 Pe eT ee ee ee ee 
Smal! Hopes....|Colo 20 seeeeliee eseoe] 24]. svcvsfece «fe — apn | Santa Fe, g. c WG) DGG 22.0} cevefe-se. foes Gb © Mileeaes |}. ageccsehecacelseccslesce cece 150 
Standard Con...|Cal...} 10 4.20]"4.05]: co 5. PR cach BIOs ccceh x ors " San. Yeabel, s. |3 130,000 isa V0" hai (ot) ete ‘33° ey fc 2 
Ss ee of 8 [Dee tg f O8 one] Jose nade. ‘amarac. ae , ; seve sceeheosstPocecshceeks ada Koses 
Tepn « upper. .|Tenn 25 id. 00 13 09 14.00 i8. 00 15 .00} 12.56) 14.00 13. H - “OH a 50 14 06}18.25)... .. Tecumseh nee RS. Ve ce ciedeesE xkedbakan 2 Fs a eae 7 é 
Union Con......|Nev...] 2... - 17)... _ eee seecedeee Tri Mountain...) 25] 100,000 i. 25| 7.00 7.50] 7 25) 7.25). 7.25] 7.00) 904 
Work.. “IColo Be chee 82.0. des al Balccsche ss eee | LAC eee | ae ; : bs She Seon ee 
Yellow Jacket. 'Nev 8 ‘ 12, “te « sabees oJ} cee Gases States. . 3 = ~ealteteu” “!18.00!° e<eG eadelkc “a 
a 100,000] !9 00116 50]‘8 75] et ease P 
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% .&R ‘ 3 36% { 37 B74) 37 B32 | 3240). F oe feaessl auaee CTOP. .-- wees i : a wee. bs aeceslsee sfeoeee oes [ssceefeoe seers 
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Ti ah . bd Winona, c......| 25 al ee vata J seen eacyca cite Se 
Am. Tin Plate. Pe 5 3 | Wolverine, c...| 25 60/000 38.00/37 50]38 50|88.00]38.59|38.00/38.50| ... |38.50]...: |39. si). 227 
Col. Fuel & 1. 8244 “| 835¢) 83 ; 83 |.....) 2, 30 | Wyandotte . 25) += 100,000 cu ‘ fed ae 215 
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Federal Steel. “ 534 
Fleming’n C &C 5 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. July 14, 
Int'l Pump 18 eR eS ae CCN aT esterase 
National Lead. 384 STOcES. Shares |val.| Bid. |Asked. Stocks. Shares.|val.| Bid. | Askea 
National Salt.. AJaX......cce-eee++-| 300,000] $10| $0.47 | $0.51 || Horn Silver.......| 4000001925 | g1 05 | 91.25 
Pp 46 Altoe.. US| 490,000] “25| ~ 13234] .....-.|| Joe Bowers. .| 700,000] 1 -U436| £05 
Nat'l Tae. . 4d Buckeye ae a +-_---«-|| Joe Bowers Ext...) 40,000) 34 |... OVE 
Press. St. Car Bulliun Beck & Gb. 100,000 10 “3.49 |°'3 80 || Little Pittsburg | 400,000] § 00%} 0344 
‘ Centenr ial Eurka | 200,00) 23.50 | 26 50 || Lower Mammoth! 150,000) 1 4:54) 4894 
RepublicI & 8 5: Cnloride Point... 500,000 * 05 .(9% |Mammoth........| 400,000] 5 | 219%] 2.10 
h f ER edigndazceens ,000| 3) .U1%| .02 ||May Day .. 400,000] 9g | 9) 92% 
eye.» pie) | 68a] oe UIT | © 999 | Dalton... =| Soo) Blasi. | oo || Mereur....-+..--.-| 200,000125 | 5°32 | 8.48 
Stam. OME I. 2252] 100 Sas baa” |ses, foul’ “[sas dr“) sak Jao, baka [ido “Josiaa]... | Balto & Lark.....'| 2sgoun) 11°" 65 | | Gsxi| Northern Light.) Quill & | std) 08 
TRE QLERR, . - «0+ eT) 65}6| 6°34) 6:54) 66%5/ 67 | 6:96) €6%4) 66 [07 |. | 9160) DE wWeats.2:.222:.| 1000] 0| 16.82 | 16 90 || Richmond:au, ..| 500,000 1 | .. 4 
PE) oveeree “| Ne See ed Saves sass SER? ES. ESE Wed aacncesees a 3 J see | 1,000, 4 
Union Cop 1 a6" 2 | aul “itl 2s] PLB] are] a] el [ss | Detar ccc] gktom) 3) sa] "806 | Secramento «.") wou) § | ap | 2 
U.S.cast 1L.P&F 10); 5 | 40) 5 44) 5 | 4M « ME} sees Eagle & Blue Bell.| 250; 1} “""67%| .9) || Star Consolidat’a| 500,000) 1 £23) “"!32 
PE] ...-04+] 100) 49 | 884@) 40 aeye| 40, | 8s 4" | 88%) 40, | 88%) 4) | S80) .----+ | Pour aces 250.000] | .02 Sunbeam..........| 250,000) 1 v2 
va Coat a Pe *7°*2"1 tan “sig! cated Mel tte! Ske] Atal Hal at) ig! sigh | N Galena. ...........| 100,000] 10| ..!....] 12:'°""]] Sumsbine........ | 250,000/10 | 03 | °*.30°° 
Total sales, iv4,v4o. * Ex-dividend Geyser- Marion, 300,000; 5 05 .(3'| Swansea ........ 100,000) 5 3 89%) 4.023 
_ p meee ven a ; sn ue — Swansea.. oe ; 2.1434] 1 19 
rap nt + eee ewereceons ee Oe 
PHILADELPHIA, PA S$ OUR enes betes: 0-0-2 ur_|) Valeo 32222022 200,000'10_ } .1531"'25 
July 1s. ; July 13. ; July 14. ; July 16 ( July t7. ; July i8 ae 
Naz or {tea | Par Se battens tea eanpe Aegean > 7. — |saies TORONTO, ONT, 
cere COME Lee Lae bots bee bee Loe bak bernie ter bow oe tes Name oF [g/l ® Nl July?. | July9. | Julyiv. | Julyil. | July le. 
99 y 9 m, _—— —_—_ ————— _————— —_—-— ee 
Ape Atel elon foe Shes goal oe [SS] cece) BL LE oo] go] Soman APY gas Ba ea eae al ee 
Bethlehem [rn| Pa. 57.00]. oh occahecse dave pesedbace_. Hiecs TORR kecs A EE |e | a | ae | eee: Eanes | Ne asf aes Foie: | came | eae 
Betbiobom et.) | 8) lisa ase le So ioe lee”) Gsiden Star|1 | .08 | .co]...... weefe ceee] ace | 09 |... .] 09 |o.....1 0756] nee] 2.950 
Cambria Sv’l. | % | 6.21... 18 15|:6243|t6 26|i6 13|16.50|16.25] 16:25] 16 00| 16 25|1¢ 13 2,318 et Koi 4 sec [oversee eve Jeweers i 956 = 2 a Gen 2 
Sus I & 8. ee 4 a me on . . ° sees sleveseelerecee . . . . . A 
United Gan tt} sn Iunsastaiaestins 127 lanasctaran) * ot ‘tus Po tees 1s | sed) 1.....1. . 28 | .30 | .28 | 39 | .2%%] .29 |. 600 
Total shares sold, 4,879. § Reported by Townsend, Whelen & Co., 309 Walnut St., Phila- | Big Three../ 1 | .02 | 12)... 2 G2 | 02% Site (236 01% 2 | 6,500 
delphia DG See. FS | WD | ES bo. cccchesecccheeese: te -| 13 y MP Bictean 
Carib, WE si =. *, ie « hadeacdlncaceatoses lus J as) a h a, saaka 
‘row’'s " § on al cece feeders 5. ) a 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Darda, elles 1 Oe a 2 1234) 1236] .U3‘4] 2,000 
Loca- rar July ;July ; July July July July oe lg 1 oe rc “085 oe = oe 
Name oF Company. tion. value. 12 1s. ia, 6 17 18, Fatrview ..| 1 0434) 04 0434) 0444) .0436) 
— —_——— ae | <amnerens | aac |e —_ ——— | Iron Mask.. | 1 82 88 | 25 | .34 
Belcher........ eee $3.00 17 WS | oo. 15 14 -14 | Jim Blatne. | 1 4] .:0 | 214 | wo | ota 
Best & Belcher ee 300 | 23 | 028 | wees 22 21 20 | Knob Hill | 1 87 | .83 | 88 | 38 | 4: 
Caledonia ... a io 8.00 | 10 90 | veee 87 87 83 | Most Cristo | 1 04 | .03%4] .U43¢] .U3%4] aN 
hollarss <= Con.. s 73) 7 ‘. a) a Mont &Lon. (0.2 26 | 2ss6) 26 | 24 | de 
ollar ecccccccccccscces . of eae : ‘ 5 ‘at am 
Confidence..........--ss-ss00+ 2 8.09 15 215 | were “70 “70 -70 | North Star. | 1 103 | .99 | .02 | .98 |1 02 
Con, California & Virginia... . 250 | 1.45 | 1.45 | .... | 145 | 145 | 145 | Payne one 100 | 95 [105 | 95 |1.42 
Crown Point .....-cccceceseee| 8.00 07 AT | ease +22 22 +12 | Princess M. | 1 64 | Us | .04 | 0236) .05 
Gould & Curry. .........0- . 8 00 24 0B | woe 23 +23 -23 | hambler . . 2 | 22 | 2636] 22 | .2436 
Hale & Norcross .. .. = 8.00 26 23 | oe +22 +22 -2t | Rathmullen | 1 
Justice. ... : 2 00 £03 “10 10 -08 9 | Republic. . | 1 5 | S94] 91 | 89 | .92 
. 8 00 18 18 16 +35 -16 | Van Anda.. | 1 0 U2~) U3 | Ua) 126 
S 8.00 9 . : -07 oe 0? | Virtue .,1 | .5 527 | 62 | .59 | .6 | .39%9| 643g 
e 3.00 7 +69 | sees -69 -87 -67 | War Eagle..| 1 |1.44 1.80 [148 |1.50 [1.47 |1.51 
3.00 16 WS] cess 14 13 12° | Waterloo. /0.10 12%]. 02 | .c4 234} 08 
” 2.50 18 16 | «... 15 ls -14 | White Bear.| i | .01%| . ... 7 es Old! : 0156 
goeeenen - 8.00 27 +36 |] oes +26 26 -26 | Winnipeg. . | 1 2 eieesieassce a 1336] .114a] 013 | 1036) .12 
Standard MER cise scscceeseces Cal. 10.00 42) 4.0 eee 4.10 4.19 4 ov Develop Co. 
URIOB OOter..--cenreeereseeers Nev. +2 7 = sees — 3 te BC.G-Field. We sac Boece P wae) Readeuah acancine cove} 08 | .08%e) 0 
a on see eeeereceenes . . . oeee . -G. e ‘ eccecelccosselecere ‘ é 0? 
Yellow Jacket... . “ sm | "18 wii. tow | ots 1s | Selb mite Pete... peace 5 Se ee ny AG eg ee 
CALIFORNIA OIL ST JCKS.° & Total shares sold, 153,050. 
Kame of June2.. ; June 22. ) June 23. | Jure 25. ; June .6. ) June 27. 





















Company. a ae oe | 1) i tol ae é 3 et SPOKANE, WASH.* 
apa cnt au a= a= a= eames: =< eum au aaa) aus» ———S— LT 

Sindee: id a 14650 NaME oF Par; Week, July 5. NaME OF Par; Week, July 5 
ia ae i 4.00}..... 4.00)... Company. val.| 3. | A. | Sales. Company. val.|B. | A. | Sales. 
3 eseee . Pt ae) a ae eaten 
oo 4.20 ‘43s 4.2/4 15 an 4-10): : Butte & Boston....... |... | .02 | .03%M). .... 03%] 44,000 
Homestake . ite ee * Ge 5 ce | COMJSCEUFE 20... cccccee| « .03 aoeeue hen -03 aeaaece 
National 6 10) eg 10)" waned Silla waibcecs 7 ava cecees | Crystal -| 04 | 07 |..-.... : se. | i eee 
Petroleum... 4 ee Be She a ** | Deer Trail No. 2a esose- (61 O41 | .05 2,00 d 0434) 2,000 
Pan Joaquin. at 8 00 3 vol. a; | ae Evening Star........... . 07 (936) ..2- eee. is e 25 ere 
Shamrock .. 81 60. atilier od Gold Ledge ...a-ae-| .- | Ole} 02%]... “36 3, 
West Lake .. rs] ee a ee Me ee a Golden arvest.scc0. 01 | .@2 16, benen ekedl: a 1246 
Yukon 9) .7 1'to 80 1.00) .65 e . siecle es e+ sece-eoee 0.10 ee x decease om Thumb... ese | -10 | 612%¢] = 7,000 

"California and Seabass Ol Exchanges. Total sales )- 3rccc—earraes IMO. ~~. seneene 2 . ee <2 om a) er eesoeeeres 1 ot 121 teereeee 


Lone Pine-8urp. Orn.. 1 10° 14%) 5 
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COLORADO SPRINQS, COLO.: DENVER, COLO.! 
| came op (Par) _2aly 9. | July lw. Tuly 11. 
Par; _July 9. July 10. July 11. July 12. | July 13. | July 14. “INAME OF 
Gourasy. {vail B._ Bist ne) Ae. 1a] 
cacia.... | Si SD "38% "5% 788%4| 52,588 | Alamo. 1 
— iol eae : :16%| 4,000] Anaconda.| 5 
Am. Con...| ! “hig “107% “073g 7%! 39,500 | Aola...... 1 
Anaconda | ! 4534) .463¢) 48 | 247 15,082 | Ara. J .-. | 1 
Anchor 1 ~08%4 Riis |” OR eg | | 
AnchoriaL | ! |- SD. Aspecs A Abnes. Bisons Dictator. ..| 1]. 
Antelope. 1 02%| .03 | .U2%| .08 3,000] Elston ... | 1 
Aola con. 0644 | .063g|......| -063¢) 12,000 | Findley 1}. 
nee 043¢).... .0434| .05 7,000 | Gold Sov’n.} 1 
Arg’ntum J) 1 -28 | .29 | .28 | .30 2,50) | Golden Age; 1 
nner. 1 04%) .05 | .04%) .05 8,000 | Indepen’ce} 1 |. 
Battle Mt.C,} 1 |. 2846) .29 | . 2836) .29 1,0uu | Iron Clad...) 1 |. 
Ben Hor 1 -07 <1 BE ewesee na Isabella ..| 1 
Black Bell.| 1 12 18 14 15 7,000 ] Magnet R’k; 1 
Blue Bell. .| 1 |. 11 | 212 | “1056-11. | 17000 | National ..| 1 
Lee i 0534| .0536| .0554) .054¢) .0554]  43'000 | New Haven) 1 
ekhorn. | | .0636| .. «| .0636| .07 6,090 | New Zeal’d) 1 
fitlac . 1 U236| .0246| 02g 28,000 | Old Gold...} 1]. 
Central C’n| ! 1446] .145@; .14 | .1434) 242,500 | OQmega..... | 1 
Champion..| 1 0834 .0854| .US34| .08s4/ 26,000] Ophir. ...) 1 
icolo. .. 1 «| .03 | .03sa] .0336) .0344| 16,000 | Puritan.....) 1 |. 
Bees! | ‘eae | “he “Oa Met | Viacleator.| 4 | 
.C.Col 835n) - J i 27, t 2 
o-oo oe : Le 124 “126 “18 ‘B 11.09 Wha.of Fort.) 1 ; : 
Man ° o8 ° . Li4 4. 
Saate Mt. 1 “(a84| 10654! u43p| 0436] .0a%| 37,008 | ¢ Official Quotations Denver Stock Exchange Total sales, 94,80 shares. 
Creede&CC! 1} 153g) .14%4| 1556) .1454) 1550) 3,000 
CO. C. Con. 1}. 1354] 13%] 1356} .1356} 15,000 
BPs cso on 334] .1836] 1344] .1358} 5,090 
Des Moines} 1! 06%| .07 | 06%) .0734| 4,00 PARIS, 
cca | 1 ’ B34 la a3adl 42 Lae $3,101 
ee 1 “0 39%\....-- “4b | .4034| .39 | 40 | .3845] .59%4] 5-500 Name OF ComPary. Country. | Product. |Capital 
Enterprise.) 1 a “22 WM coceie ce ee c8h J .cccee _ J FR 2,000 Stoc! 
F.Raw : 30 | S636] 30 |......] 81 ]......] 8 | .85 5,500 aad = 
vi ite ee ogneneeoer= bese Ghee saallocsant o Bins. onions oes one:2 kh Francs » 
Findle 1 “igi 22522] aa) 25 “| caana| “1i8°"| sie] is “| “isaa] “idz4|" 10,000 | Actertes de Oreusot...... Steel mfrs. .|27,000,000| 2 
Gart Con-.| | ves 7p 126 [evveee] BE Loses 6] 16 | 0934) 10) 0988] 1054) 4,000 ——~ . “i = 0 °°) eeenees 
iden ' ws--| 6 ie Lis ay aked ern eo . . . | 12,000, 
Sola Hiil 1 -04%%| .05 | .045¢) 04%) 195,000 ” “ Huta-Bank..| Russia., Iron & steeil.......... 
d 1 S ell | .1059) .10%) 45,001 = “ la Marine...| France. Steel mfrs. . |20.000,000 
Hayden....| 1). 02 | O1%) U2 10,(00 | AMBIM.....02. cereeeeeeeee: gee [COBL. cece: 
Ida May ...| 1}. -823¢| .8246) .34 77 | BOICO....c000 oe cecccceves .| Lower Gai. SeePe. 5. 
Indep’ndce| 1 |. 46 | 44%) 45 16,209 | Briansk............e.++5--|/ Russia....../Coal & Iron 
Ing. Con...| 3 2134) £2094] .214} +6031 | Champ d’Or... pees ceieen 55 
Isabella. 1 2646/1. on 1.26 21,30) | Co OPOS..........002.cs} FRANCE,.....|Coal........- 
Jack Pot. 1 .56 300 | Dombrow8..........e-++e0+| RUSSIA .. ... 
Josephine..| 1 |. 0254 36 0396 4,000 | Donets..... © ccccce eveces esheets ened 00000 0s 
Key West..| 1 : 0334 52,000 | Dynamite Centrale......| France......j/Explosives..|.. 3 
Le: 1 1754] 1750 The 12,00 | Escombrera-Bleyberg...| Spain “9 . 
Magnet R 1 Oise} 0434) .Udbe ‘| Brit. Col’mb sold... 
1 0 WW] 03 Bolivia..... |Silve 40,000,000 
Margery....| 1 O4 | .0354) .04 Greece...... Zine & lead. Pra 
Matoa. . 1 4 37 | £8546) 237 6,500 Italy........|Zine. 
Midway....| 1 s| 0656] 0634) 0654] 27,00) | Metaux, Cie. Fran. de...| France......|Metal d’iers. 2000 00 
I am 04%) .....-| -O4n| -045e] 19,000 | Mokta-el-Hadid..........| Algeria... .. Iron.... . ../18,812,500 
Mobile . 1}. 04%} 04 | 0436] 28,000! Napthe Baku............| Russia....../Petroleum..|......... 
Moll.Dwyer 1 Ui34! .U75¢| .0734| 147,000 | Napthe, Le......sceseee eseiss eck. en 
Mollie Gib.| 1 |. 2334) .24 246% 4,560 Napthe’ Nobel teense eeees ee eeveee = ee eee 
Monarch ..| 1/|. «--.+| 085g) .09 7 eccece o 
Montreal. .' i .08 G7 08 1,c0) | Nickel... ....e..0.+ 
sooner : = =. a —_ Penarroya.. 
orning 4: i ,000 | Rebecca...... 
Men Beauty i 09%) .09%¢| .09%¢|  6,uu0 | Salines de P’Est 
t. Rosa...) 1). ie ee 75 os Salines du Midi.. oe 
National... i -13%| 1344] .133¢] 200,000 ealipey de Mia --°-] Bram 
Nellie V....) 1 -18 12 136 1,000 
Sivercl| | tS] "| Se 
weB’nch. : : eee eee wu > 
I ee Be Sree ck. earned ows pee SECA ce couse ic caM bese. i bse o Mbasence LONDON. 
a 1]......| ---| 18 | 1836) .18 | .19 | 18 °... | .1836)...... 18 21 5,00 
Pharmaoiat| 1 “*gaig| “T34) Tang] stow \ Author. Last dividend 
arm j 134] . . e 
Pilgrim....| 1 18%] .13%| 13%] 10,000 NAME OF CoMPARY. Country. ised 
Pinnacle 1 21s] .22%a| 5,000 capital. 
poise sin | big nl ue _ 
Princess....| 1 oehe| “0en 17,000 | a raska Goldfields..........| Alasiea..........| 900,000] 1 0 6 
ca > 06 | 05% £0,00y | 34asKa-Mext ccccccces ee wesvcccce| — 200,000 00 
Pythias.....| 1 07 <U7 7,09) | Alaska-Treadwell, g....... = eeeeeees| 1,000,000 00 
Raven. ...| 1 es es *., | ADACONAA, C., B....0.00-e: Montana........| 6,000,000 00 
Republic...| 1 07 06%! .07 21,500 | De Lamar, g., 8.00..-0-++ .| Idano...........-/ 400,000 0 0 
Rob’tBurns| } 07 06%| .07 | 186,00 | Golden Gate, g............ | California...... 80,000 00 
Rose Maud.| j U9). 09%! 7.000 | Grand Cent + | Mexico.....,....| 300,000 00 
siesta) | ‘ ie 2 | IR SER kage betian 3 
ver J J J ) eres 
Specimen... i Mi 01% v2 aig. —_ ere o- pega: Gotennte.... s 9 
Theresa... "iis .0734| .0844) . 08%} O34<) .08 $2,000 9 howe 
Trachyte. . : 07% "084 "O84 one 07%%| 0734 me 14,000 Moumtals Sop ---| California. - 0 a? tend 1900 
UncleSam.| j [0436] 043%) 0459) .U44e| 45a] .043¢) 0454] 9,000 pon sesseseee | Newfoundland, Sse 
Tnion...... 1/. "46 39 | .46 | 140 46 40 | 46 65 | Palmarejo & Mexican.g., | Mexico.......... 700,000 00 
Va.M.. 1 103%| 2210 | 1e3<} °105¢) 108g] 1036) -104e} 81,000 *Stratton’s Independence. on gy O..see0e) 1,100,000 0 0} 20 |June, i900 
Vindicator. Be, ccc Miessagh¢.-c eRe OE Eosscee 1.47 {1.48 1.4536) 80 11.45 {1.59 10,700 Copiape, Cocccccccccccecces je cen ccccecce 200,000 u O14 
Sete i mS aoa al ag) Ras | meme (Golo Ya 
o J 15 +f... eeeeecseses 
Zonobia | 1) 7222 A erg) sisal Bae! “TS Tse SS Sas As" | cash “1:00 UtahCon..g(HighindBoy, | Utah...........| 300.000] 1 0 0| rts 
Colorado Springs Mining Stock Exchange. Total sales, 2,:07,205 shares. Velvet, &...cccccccccccccsee oe 100,000 3 : i‘ 
arene a ean. 
00/20 
e 0 01150 
MONTREAL CANADA. 9 oly y 
Week, July 16. Week, July 16. 0 0) 26 
BIS ener enema IE egeennigt nina 
Name oF COMPANY. Bh = 1 Sales. Name OF CoMPANY. |vail HH.) L. ‘Bales. emt, 2: aaneserecoerce Waits vt ve ’ : O18 0 
Big Three......-.-.---|81 | -02%6| -01N| 17.000}|Monte Christa..... ...|81 | .03| .084)... »--- Ree ee Poa’: | Weamesiin...| Yea 3 0-8 
California...... cpeane ee -09%4| 07 1,000||Montreal G. F.... 1. 2 ef BiBilessc-- Hannan's Brownhili g. “ s 140,000 1 0 0176 
Can. Gold ones... eres 0 10} .06%g| 0534} 2,500/|Montreal-London 24) 2334) .25 3,814 | Tyanhoe Gold Corp........ “ 222] 1,000/000] 5 0 0] 5 0 
cs ; : 0445 ee Ee eo 6,000 | Kaigurite, peers “ sees} “90/000 1 0 Ol rte 
Deer Trail Com 05 tee citi: | bale View Gonsois, g.--..) ) sis] 250,000] 1 0 0| 50 
Golden Star “G7ia|"10936| ~”,000|| Republic Con... 1 | ‘87%6] .96 a ieee =. 5 =. 0.6 pemeeten-----| eels 3 6) t 
Gold oo: 03 | .03 | ...... Slocan-Sovereign...... 1 18 | .26 ‘| New Zealand,..| 320,000; 1 0 0| 26 
Knob Hill.. = a5 a Virtue © er ercccecs 1 59 .wW Colar Fields. sa 220,000 10 0/40 
Majestic >. 8. Se0e i -as . War Magle.... . ..cc0- 1 !1 423¢}1.55 f “ Cree 250,000 10 0140 
a . . eevee} 242,000 0 0} 20 
s 
Montreal Stock cadena. Total re 83,564 shares. Rn ans: a one 145,000 0 ose 
- — — pref. g.......-. - eevee 120,000 0 0|36 
pene =. ar, asteres. So, Africa....... Oo 5 - os. 
MEXICO. July 7. ihn ee OI] _ asojoo0] 20 0] 50 
; i 0 0] 80 
Prices. 0 Ojxall 
Name oF ComPary. me. of} Last Name OF CompPary.|No. of lax 0 g/18 
hares.| div’d. Op’s. Cre. shares. |div’d a/Op's. cr’ ors. 9 Ogi 
Durango: ; 00 
Barradon y Cab....) 2,400). $30 Hidalgo: Monte.. | 2,554 | 10.00) 550 00 
Candelaria de Pan.| 1,200). 2 %0|| San Francisco Hc} 6,000 3.00; 3145) 100 —. Nourse, " pecne eves 00 
Capusaya Guan.... 2,400 12]! Soledad........ ..; 960 5.00) 270) 28 rsfontein, a ......... 00 
Restauradora.......| 10,000). 20 NEE 7.50} 280) 260 Jo annesburg Con.Invst. o i. 00 
Guanajuato: Union Hacienda.| 2,000 5.00 220 | Jubilee, g.......... oc-ccccce| AEMMSVORL 0.00. 50,000 00 
ecccseceses| 2,400) 5.00 155} 130]) Mexico: Langlaagte Estate, g...... - eeeeee| 470,000 00 
Cinco Senores y 000, 15.00 83; $.0]} Coronas...........| 500 |...-.. B 75 | May £ " o eeeee.| 290,000 0 0 
Guadalupe Hacie’a| 10,000; 2.00 205} 200) Esperanza y An..| 3,000 | 10.00) 1 1,200 } Meyer & Charito: 00 
Trini¢ad, aviadora.; 2,000)........ 15 6|| Michoacan: Namaqua, c..... 00 
do. aviada........ GD) nse coe 15 10||_ Luz de Borda ava) 4,000 |...... 18 12 | Primrose (New) 0 0 
erade Pos| %,400)...... 6 8||S. Luis Potosi: Rand Mines, g 00 
g Concep. y An.....| 2400 |.....-/ 260} 275 an Bese 0 
Amistad yOoncord. 9,600) 1.47 16 19) tecas: wit 00 
+ -cesessee 720|........| 200} 200) Asturianay An..| 2,500 | 10.00) 170) 175 Sime & Jack Prop., g. 00 
BiStolome de Med.| 2,000) 2.00 65 70|| Cabezon ...... 2, skew 15 15 Welhater, &.....- paacetese> _ eece 860,000 0 0 
Oarmen...... ...-.--| 1,100) 7.75 250) 200 ee de Pinos! 2500 |:..... puensesdanee6h<-c0ssee wheo-ce] s) beeseseces necsdoeseunnncs swale 
Lus Ca Maravillas. sesesees} 120} 100}| PalmadeSomb. | 2,400 |...... 50 40 
Pabellon.........+00 300) 27.89 30 EEE = <ans0:s00 ap S00 cenncen*e0ccd-"boopeslosonse *Ex-dividend. 


JULY 21, 1900. 
































Latest|____Prices. 
divs. |Up’ning | Closing. 
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1 Acac 
2 tne 
3 Alab: 
4 Alas| 
5 Alasl 
6,Alice 
7\Allia 
8 Ama 
gj Ama 
10/Ama 
11 Ame 
12, Ame 
13 Ame! 
14;Am. 


» 15 Am. 


16/Am. 
17|Anac 
18) Ancl 
9 Angl 
Apol 
= Appi 
2 Apri 
B Arge 
2 Arg< 
25 Ariz 
26) ASSO 
)Atla 
2 Bald 
29 Ban! 
30 Batt 
31 Big 
$2/Big 
33 Bost 
$4 Bost 
35 Bost 
36 Bost 
37| Bost 
88 Bost 
39 Bost 
40\Bost 
41 Bost 
42 Bos: 
43 Bos' 
44 Bre 
45\Bufl 
46\ Bull 
47, Bun 
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49\Can 
50/\Car 
§1)Cen 
5§2/Cen 
53/Cen 
54,Cha 
55, Che 
56 Clo 
57 Col 
58\Col 
59\Col 
60\Cor 
61/Co! 
62'Cor 
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— Author- |SharesIssu’d Dividends. Author- SharesIssu’d Dividends. 
7 a Name and Location of Ize ; 
Name vod — of Capital | x, {Par| Paid, Total Latest. Company. Capital | yo |Par| Paid, Total Latest. 
Stock. * val} 1900. | to Date. | Date. Amt. tock Val} 1900. | toDate. |" Date. Amt. 
 _ snaiiieainsisigetenanl ace 
a 15,000 15,000| June. 19001 -01  |/122|Hidden Treasure, g......;Cal...| $500,000; 360,000} $1].......... $3,600 | July..)1899) .01 
1acaci B.-+. 2001+ 090+ / E810 Bey o0| "100:000 $3 S0'000|  SeeooolApril |1900| "35. |liss|Holy Terror, gt... ‘‘/8.D:-| “600.000] 500,600] "3]"""" $5,000] 1#2"000/ Jan. |1900) 01 
2 Ztna Con., Re cores i Ala 2,500,000} 25.000! 180 87,500 87,500/May../1900/1.75 ||124)Home, g.......... .|Colo.. 50,000} 50,000] 1 75,000 75,000) June. aos 50 
siAlabams inal & P’|Alasik| 1.000.000] 180,000] 5| 86.000] 465,081/April.|1900 .10 _||125/Homestake, g............/S. D..| 21,000,000] 210,000] 100] 6301000] 8,773:750/June.(T900| 50 
4 Alaska- ia. — 5,000,000] 200.000] 25| 150,000] 4,870,000/April.|1900| .3744|/126| Horn-Silver, g. s. €.8p.1..|Utah,| 10,000,000] 400,000] 25 20,000} 5,279,000/ June. 05 
5|Alaska-‘Treac Mont.| 10,000,000] 400,000] 95].......+..| 1,075,000/April.|1898, .05 "|/127|[daho, g.........0eeeeeee Idaho} 1,000;000|1,000,000} “4 8,188 8.188] A pril. £900] .01 
eee Colo..} 500.000] 450,000} “y}......... 31,500|Dec. .|1899, .07  ||128/Idaho, 2 B.Col] 500,000} '500,000} 3].......... 292,000| Jai. . 058 
7 Alliance, ca sail. Mont.| 75,000,000! 750.000! 100] 4,500,000] 6,000;000|July..|1900 2.00 ||129/Independence Town & M|Colo..| 1,250,000]1,250,000} 4 50,000 50,000| June .|1800} .01 
SAmalgamared, C..-.+-++ Colo..| 1,000;,000!1,000,000] 4 10, 10,000|June.|1900| .01  |/130|International, z......... Mo...| 1,000,000/1,000,000} 4 26,427 26,427| July. -01 
SAmanda, £-.-++++° *""""IGolo.,| "600/000! 600000] | 102,000}: 121,882/May..|1900| .10 ||131/Iowa. g.s. l.......+++e-. Colo..| 1,666,667|1,666.667} 1] 39,334] — 136.834| June. 00% 
samen, ee eat ‘Md. ..| 1,500,000] 60,000] 25] — 195,000 992'o00|June. 1900|2.00 ||132/Iron Mountain, g.s.1.i..|Mont.| 5,000,000] '500,000] 10].......... 507.500| April. |1898| .02 
11 Americ: ad % ld. 8. ¢. L..|Colo..| 3.000.000} 300,000] Jol......... 446.000|Dec. ./1899} .04 |/133/Iron Silver, sl........... Colo..} 10,000,000} 500,000} 20).......... 2,500,000) A pril. |3889| .20 
1z/American & Ret. ref... U. S..| 32.500,000| 325,000] 100] 1,832,650] 2,401,425|July..|1900/1.75 |/134| Isabella. g...... we... Colo..|  2,250.000}2,250,000] ~1| 135,000] 675,000! June.|1900] 03 
13, Amer, Sil" ¢ Wire, pf... U_8..| 40,000.00] 400;000} j00| 24100:000] 4'900;000| July..|1900]1:75 |/185| Jack Pot, g.- Colo..|  1,250,000]1,250,000] 1]..........|  75,000\Dee. . |$899] .06 
14 Am. a & Wire. com.\U. S..| 50,000,000} 500,000! 100] 1,750,000} 1,750,000] July..|1900\1.75 |/136|.Jamison, g... .|Cal ..| 3,900,000] 390,000] 10]........ 50.700) A pril.|1899| -10 
5 15/Am, Steel ¢ a Sm... ‘!lMo...| 2'500,000] 60.000 25 60,000) *180,000|Jan.. 1900/1.00  |/137)/Keystone, g Colo..| 1,500,000}1,500,000} = 1]....... nae 35,000) Mar. ./1894) . 
16 A ine eae ee "| Mont,| 30:000-000!1,200,000| 25| 2,400,000] 14,550,000] April.|1900|2.00 |/138/Klondike Bonanza, Ltd. |Klond| _'750.000| ” 52°750|5|.... 2.2 12,000 Aug... 
ecient 29 E. ""]Colo..| 600,000] '600;000} “y].....0.66. 198,000] A pril.|1899) .03 ||139|Lake Superior Irop......|Mich.| 2,100,000] 84,000] 25).........:] 2,188'000/Feb .. 
18 anor ican, *"/Mex..| 2,001,625} 400,230] 5].......... 1,825,048|Dec ..|1899) .24 |/140/Last Chance, s. 1.........|B.Col] 500,000] 500,000} 1}.......... 45,000| Apr... 
19|Anglo-Mexican, B-+++--:-//Taske| 1,009.000| 100-000] ol 70,000] '210.000/Jan. .|1900| :07 ||141|Last Dollar, g .+++.{Colo..| 1,500,000/1,500,000| 1} 60,000} —_90,000|July.. 
x apeno * = ie ee Colo 600.000} 600.000] y]........8. 2000 Aug. 1898} .01 {/149/Le Roi, g..........00000e B.Col} 5,000,000] 200,000) 5]...... +++] 1,805,000/Nov. . | 
21 Appie . 8 ne aan eae rae: 500.000) 500,000! 4\......... 16,000|Oct...|1899] .01 |/143}Lexington, g............ Colo 1,500.000/1,500,000} = 1]..........]. rorrerree cece 
2 April Foo Solan pg... Colo.. 1,300,000] 650.000, Q|........06 156,000/Oct...|1895) .03  {/144\ Lillie, g......... 0... ec eee Colo..| 1,250,000} 250,000} 5 45,117); 349,300) Apri F 
3 Argentum- : ee Taar. “| 2’000.000! 200,000! 10} 70,000] 490,000|May...|1900] .05 |{/145/Little Tiger, g.. .|Cal...| 500,000} 500,000] 1 15,000} 47,500| Feb. ‘ 
24 ee - Ariz..| 3.190.550|........ 443,486| 1,831,905|May..|1900! .70 |/146/Mammoth, g. s. c......../Utah.| 10,000,000] 400,000} 25] _. 120,000] 1,730.00! July.. ‘ 
eee =: Colo..} 1,250,000 1,250,000] ""j]......2... 84.000 Feb. .|1899| .01  [1147|Marion Con.. g.........../Colo..| 5,000,000] 500,000] 40].........- 300,000 May. .|1899| 101 
eon ee . Mich.| 1,000.000| ° 40.000} 25) 80,000] 860,000| Feb. -|1900/2.00 |1148|Mary McKinney. g......|Colo..| 1,000,000|1,000,000| 1|" 90,000! 120,000|April.|1900| 106 
ee ats ses Mont.| '250,000| 250,000 “j|.ee.e..... 769.648| Dec. .|1899| .03 |1149|Maryland Coal, pf. ..... Md...| 1,885,005] ’ 18'850| 100| 37.700] 584'819 June. |1900/2'00 
2 Ball Ht Core Bele, s....|Colo.,| _ 600,000] 600;000| 4]... 2.22. 107,510 July..|1896} .01 |1150|Matoa, g..........0.0006. Colo..| 1,000,000]1,000,000} 1]......2... 25.000 Dec. .}1898| .021% 
Sipeakok Got. o "“lGolo..| 2,500,000|2,500,000| 4|..........,e. aigeotartenneals .+.|++++++/1151|Missouri Zine Fields, pf..|Mo. 400,000] 16,000} 2: 10.573 81,885! A pril./1900} .16 
30 Batt e n E+. *100,000) 100,000; 1\.......... 6,000/ April |1898/ .08. |/152| Modoc, g.8........0.e000- Colo. 500.000} 500,000) 4 30,000} = 175,000' June. |1900; .01 
= fos coe — eae Colo. 500.000} 500.000} 4|.......0.. 15,000 May..|1898} .0044|/153) Mollie Gibson, s.1....... Colo..| 5,000,000}1.000,000} 5].......... 4,080,000) Jan. .|1895) .05 
& Big | eS ora, pref... ..|Mo 800.0001 32,000] 25 7,120| 66,160 May..|1900] .50 |1154)Monarch, g.............. Colo..|  1,000,000]1,000,000 1| 120,000}__'120;000/ April.|1900| 12 
33) Boston eC california’. "lcal_!| — 600:000, 600,000] “q\.......e.. 72,000 June .|1899) .06. |/155| Montana Coal = Coke... .|Mont.| 5,000,000} 200.000] 25 60,000 60,000! April.|1900) .30 
3 Boston ¢ <n Smelting Colo. 750.000; 15,000 50 33.750 303,750 July..|1900) .75 |]156)Montana, Ltd., S...+-.|Mont.| 3,300,000] 657,128} 5].......... 453,700) April.|1899| .12 
35|Boston oo a Mo...| 1,000,000] 40.000) 40} 24,000 56,000 June..}1900] .10  |'157 Montana Ore Purchas’g..| Mont.! 2,500,000} 80.000) 25! 160,000} 1,520,000/May..|1900)1.00 
een Then =... |Mo...| $80,000] 98800) 10 9000} 20.250 April.|1900] :10 |(158|Montreal, g. .........-.. }Colo..{ 1,000,000/1,000,000] “G]......c... 7,500 Nov. .|1898| .0084 
pete Little Circle, Ban Mo-K.| 1,0005000| 100,000 10| 12,500] 87.500! Mar..|1900| .1244/1159| Monument, g............ Colo..| —°300.000] “300,000} 1) 2222002. “|1899| ‘ot 
cn & tank Con. Mont. 3.750.000} 150,000, 25| 2,700,000] 17,200,000) May’..|1900)10.00 ||160|Moon-Anchor Con.,g....|Colo..| 1,750.00] 600,000) ....2200. 261,000| Nov. .|1898 014 
Sihehen Brovidieuen,%. f\Mo...| 150,000, 15,000, 10] 4,500)” 15,742, Sume.|1900) .05  |1161/ Moose, g.-..+.-.2. 0.0.0: Colo..| "600,000} 600,000} 3}..2222222 186.006] Feb. .\1896 
a stag rEuP Gal. "| 1,000:000/ 100.000) 30! 10:00 —-20:000'Jan. .{1900| :10  ||162|Morning Star Drift, g....|Cal...| 240000] 2'400| 1001.22022022 8417.20] Nov. .|1890|10- 00 
ti/Boston, Socingticid, s...\Mo *500,000/ 20,000) 25 15,000 15,000|June.|1900| .25 ||163/Morse, g...........0. 2+». Colo..|  1,250,000}1,250,000} 1|.......... 215,650) May..|1899| .12 
Tice Wadia, ©. - 150,000} 15.000, 10).......... 4.500 Oct...|1899] :39 ||164|Mountain Beauty, g ....|Colo..| 2'000,000/2.000,000] 1). 22272225] One Sl aa 
48 Boston un tl eala, 5, don: s00 200,000) 25 10,000 80,000! Feb. .|1900} .05 |/165| Mountain — vec eeeee/Cal ..| 6,250,000} 250,000] 25} 660,000) 1,833,750! | April. 1900|2 64 
oon EER sactteenes Idaho! 3'000,000 300,000/ 30) 155,000] _ 155,000|July..|1900} .10 |1166/Mt. Rosa, g.. v1+.{Colo..|  1,000,000]1,000,000] “T!...... cae. 75.000 Dee. . (1809! .04 
i, Bullion-Beck& Champ...|Utah,{ 15000,000| 100.000; 10| _60,000| 2,498,000|June.|1900] :10 ||167|Mt. Shasta, g... .....///|Gal...| "100,000} ° 20,000] 5)100000001) 6.000 May. . 1809] 30 
- ker Hill & Sullivan..!Tdaho 3,000,000) 300,000} 10] _ 147,000] 948,000/ July. .}1900} .07 |/168| Moulton, g.........+006. Mont.} 2,000,000] 400,000} 5/.......65. 500,000| Oct... 1800) 105 
¥ Calumet & Hecla, ¢....../Mieh.| 2,500,000] 100,000} 25] 3,000,000] 69,850.00C| June..|1900|10.00 |]169/Napa Con., q...-...... =. Cal . 700,000} 100,000) 7 50,000} 1,090,000! July../1990| :10 
areata aed ‘\Pa 16,000,000) 320,000} 50} 230,000} 1,440,000; May../1900) .50 |/170|/National Lead, com.... U S..| 15,060,000} 149.054) 100] 149,054) 1341486 Mar. .|1900/1.00 
d Cambria Steel... B.Col| 800,000} 800,000] 1}.......... 311,965| June. |1899}_ .0116//171| National Lead, pf....... |U.S .| 15,000,000) 149,040) 100} 521,640) 10,057,640! June. |1900/1.75 
a Canter | Eureki. 2-8'Le.|Utah.| 5,000,000] 100,000} 25| 117,700] 2,267°700| April.|1900|1.00 ||172|New Central Goal......../Md...| 1,000,000] 50,600} 2)| 20-000 490,000! A pril.|1900} 140 
a Conter Creek, 1. Zee... |Mo....| 1.000.000} 100,000, 30|  10,000|” 10.000|Feb.. {1900 :10 ||173|New Idria,q........- veeesiCall..| —"500,000] 100.000) “5} 60,000} 230.000 July..|1900) "20 
ssiCentral Tead, 1... Mo...| 1,000,00u| 10,000! 100 30,000} —-172,000| June. |1900} .50. |]174|N. J. & Mou, Z......cee. [Mo...| 250,000] 2,500} 100 6,000 6.000) May. .|1900/2.00 
rm Sauk a Cal. "340,000! 34,000! 10|....... 0. 321,700| Nov. .|1899} .25  ||4175 New York, Zine.........|Mo.. 700,000) 28,000] 25}.......... 6,500 Oct...|1899| .2 
eee as. on a S. Cs. 1,000,000] 10.000 100].......... 200,000| June ./1899/2.00 |]176)N. Y.& Hon Rosario, s.g./C. A..| 1,500,000] 150.000] 10 90,000] 1,252'000 June.|1900! "70 
sslCloverdale, Z “\Mo...| 11000:000} 100,000} 10} 50,000} ~—-50,000| July..|1900) 20 |!177|North Star Mines........ Cal ..} 5,000,000) 250.000) 50,000; Nov. ./1899| 120 
a iGownial ete Mo... )} 47000,000!1,000,000] Wheceeaittaiens 10,000| Aug. .|1899) .01 18 Ce Se Colo. 625,000) 1.250 000) 14 35,000) Aug. .}1898] .001g 
58/Colorado Smelting ae Mont.| 1,000.000| 100,000! 10|.........- 1,945,000| Jan ..}1899)1.00  }/179|Okanogan, g..........++. Wash 62,500/1,250,000| “5, 3.125 Oct... |1899} .001%4 
59 Colunbia; 1 “SIT }Mo../| "500;000) 48.500) 40)" "" 14,550] * 14:550|Sune.|1900] .10  /}1g0|Old Colony Zinc & Sm../Mo...| 1,100,000) ” 68,329! 10|""" 38.382)—_83°332 A prill.|1900| “95 
WiCommoddre, L--0c.ce--. ’ og 1,200,000) 1,200,000} 1} .....-00ee 432,000| Jan. .|1899| 04 {]181 OMEOZA, F.....cccrscccece |Colo..| 1.500,000/1,212,550| 1 18,188) 18,188 June. |1900 -01% 
© Gi\Commontealth. z.. ‘pref.|Mo ..| "500,000 100,000) 5| 30,000] 50,000| June./1900| .05  |]182|Ontario, s. 1............../Utah.| 15,000,000] “150,000 100} 90,000) 18.662.500/A pril.|1900| 30 
) ¢2\Consolidated Gold Mines|Colo..|  1,000,000}1 000,000) 1 50,000 60,000 June.|1900} .0:  |]183 Orphan Belle, g. sebeccicese |Colo.,|  1,000,000)/1,000,000) 1) .......065 197,499 Dee. . 1899) .09 
63\Consolidation Coal .|Md...| 10,250,000] 102,500) 100} 205,000] 5,921.650|Feb. ./1900/2.00 _|/184/ Original Empire, g ......|Cal 5,000,000} 50.000) 100).......... 530,000 Oct. ../1899] 1.00 
64/Con. Mercer Gold Mines. Utah.| 5,000,000) 1,000,000 5 75,000} 1,441,000] April.}1900} .1244}/185| Osceola, c 1) 2.500.000 93,000) 25 279.000) 3,359,500) June. |1900)3.00 
63\Cons. Zine & Lead, pf..|Mo...| 400,000] 400,000| 1 8,000 8,000|Jan...|1900| .20°||186| Parrot, c.. 2,300,000) 229,850] 10) 1,084,825) 4,049,059 July..|1900/1_50 
66) eaters, Zz sascenatcssk CMI THIN Wb astissancdeces, coeaia ict bncattincees 187) Pennsylvania ¢ |Pa....| 5,000,000] 190,000) 50).......++. 4,050,000, May. |1899|8.00 
6i\Cordell, z. I.....+........{Mo.--| '300,000| 60,000} 5] 18,000} 21,000! June.|1900| 05 ||188|Pennsylvapia Con, g.....|Cal...| 5,150,000) 51.500] 100} 25,750, 161,325 May -.|1900| .10 
6slCripple aa Colo..| 2,000,000/2,000,000} 1} 160,000} 160,000) Mar. .|1900] .08 ||189| Pennsylvania Steel, pf..|Pa. ..| 1,500,000] 15,000, 100| 58,500, 78.750 July..|1900/175 
elCrassus. ¢ rE |Gal..] 1000,000)- 190,000 5] 45,600} 93,100! June. |1900] .06 |}/190| Petro, g........-..0 eee ‘Utars.} 1,000,000] 200,000 5).......+6. | 82,000 Oct...|1899] 102% 
WICrowned King. g. S. 1... |Ariz .| 6,000,000] 600,000} 10|.......... 242, 760| May. .|1899] .02 }/191/Pharmacist Con., g......|Colo..|  1,500,000/1,500,000| —4).......664 | 84,000! Jan. “"11893] [01 
7i\Dalton & Lark, g.s.1..../Utah.| 2,500,000/2,500, 000] A]... aeweee i 87,500) Mar. .|1896| .0044]1192| Pinnacle, g.............. Colo..| 2,000,000'2.000,000}  1\.......... ok a re ee Sea of 
"PFs cena Utah 3,000,000 150,000] 20|........0. 2,925,000| Mar. .|1897/ .25 |/193| Pioneer, g.............6 Cal.. 1,000,000} 100,000) 10).......... 62. aoa Mar. .|1899]" "1214 
‘slDaly’ West, g..0.05 soe *"|Utah:| 320,000! 150,000! 20! "” 262.500] '382'500|\June.|1900} .25  ||194| Pittsburg Coal, pf......../Pa. ..| 32,000,000] 308,000} 100] "1,078,000 1.078.000) April. |1900]1°75 
"4 ieee. ec sce cy aa G16, |- SODEOMOSOMNOOD! “Ll sicisecscnsieleanoravaaclscsecesl sane) iseoess 195| Plumas Eureka, g....... Cal 1,406,250} 140,625) 10 84,875) 2,797,544 April.|/1900] .60 
Deadwood. Terra. ‘een! S. D..| 5.000.000! 200,000! 25! . ih 1,350,000) May..|1898} .15 |/196/Portland, g............../Colo..|  3,000,000/3,000,000} 1 390,000) zs 080\ June. |1900} .02 
76/Deer Trail Con., g. .....|Wash| 3,000,00013,000,000| 1)....2.2222 55,000 Dec. .|1899] .0046|]197| Princess, g..........6666| Colo..| 1,000,000/1,000,000] 1).... 2.0... 45,000|May .|1896| ‘01 
Ti\De Lamar ee i idaho! 2000.000| 400.000] 5 48,000) 2,394,000)May ./1900) .12  |/198) Prince Albert, g........ [Colo..| 3,000,000/3,000,000] 1) ......eeeeleceeseeees Pee a 
Mella 8. £.-.-200..... |Golo.| 1,000,000]1,000,000, 1] ....eeae 60,000/ Jan ..|1897] .01  ||199/Queen Bess aes s.1../B.Col} 500.000) 100,000} 5).......... 25.000! July..|1899| .1214 
Delta, a ETE |Mo.. 3} °100;000] °100,000} 4 5,370 9,470 June. |1900| .01_ ||200 Quicksilver, pref... Cal...) 4,800,000) 43,000] 100)" " 21,500) 1,866,911 July..|1900| 150 
§0\Denver & Cripple Crk g. \Golo..| 1,000.000/1,000,000; 1| 10.625} 10.625! June.|1900| 10154!|201|Quiney, ¢...........-- ++. Mich.) 2,500,000) 100,000] 25] 500,000) 11,570,000! Feb. . |1900|5.00 
81Desloge C'on., | Mo.. | 1,000,000] '100,000) 10} 20,000} 70,000 May...|1900| .20° ||202) Rambler & Cariboo, s. 1.|B.Col| 1,250.000/1,250,000| 1 33,759| “105.000 Mar. .|1900| _01 
8 Dixie, ¢ ‘lUtah.| 125/000} 125.000/ 4/ 10,000 —-10,000|April.|1900] 02 ||208/Reco, s. 1...........e.06 B.Col|  1,000,000|1.000,000] 4},......... | 207.500\Jan... W898) “10 
SiDoe Run. i ‘|Mo...; 500,000} 5,000) 100 15,000}  105,060|June. |1900] 50 ||204 Republic Con., g........ Wash) 3,500,000)3.500,000) 1) 105,000| — 382.500/Mar..|1900| ‘01 
84|Ducktown, as (ord 'Tenn.| 374,000] 7,480} 50|.......46. 95.744 Dee... 1899/9.60 _||205 Republic Iron & Steel, pf|U. 8... 25,000,000) 212.570 100, 743,994) | 1,587,989 July..|1900|1.7 
8|Ducktown (founder). . .|Tenn. 1,000 200 li tcwicca sino 41, 160) Dec. . |1899|162.00)|206| Reward, g............... iCal .. 1. 000,000! 100,000) 10).......... | 20,000; ‘awe - #1899) .20 
86|Duteh, ¢ “lGal ..| 1.500000] 130,000! 10]..... eceee 39,000) Feb. .|1898] .05  |/207/Russell-Irwin, z. ....... ‘Mo... 250.000) 25,000) 10|..6....--- 15,000) Oct.../1899} .10 
87/Eldorado, g..... echouin iGal...| 1,000,000} 100,000} 10|.......... 10,000) July.. 1899] .10 |/208 Sacramento, eee tesco Utah.| 5,000.000/1,000,000/ 5}......+... | _ 138,000) Oct... .|1899] 0014 
§ Elkhorn, New, 8.1....... Golo..| 487,500] 87.500] 5].......... 1,325,000| June. 1898) .48  ||209/St. Joseph, I. .++|Mo...| 3,000,000] 300,000} 10)" "75,000, 2,972,000| June. 1900} 50 
89 Fikton Gon., g-.s.es... *:|Golo..| ,000:000|2,500,000) 1)" " 158,750] °"873,961/ June. 1900] (03 |/210)/Seventy-Six, g. s......... Colo..| 1,000.00} 200,000} 5)......2...) 2,950| Mar. .|1898| [01 
WEI Paso, g. 8..2..2e00++--|0l0..| 900.000] 900,000] 1]......0... 12,393|Jan.. 1898] /01  |/211|Santa Rosalia, g.s........ Cal...| "100,000} 100,000) 4), | _ 185,000/Sept..|1899] ‘05 
91/Empire State-Idaho.....|Idaho! 1,000,000] 98,514! 10° 206,879) 524 ‘917|July.. \1900} .30 |/212|Silver King, g. s. 1 Utah.| — 300,000) 150,000} 20, 456,000, 2,900,000| June. |1900| ‘50 
| Enterprise, s. 1 "I@olo..| 500,000] 500,000 1 ie 900,000/Sept..|1898| .05 ||/213/Small Hopes, s. aa Colo..| 5,000 000} 250,000} 20). inal 3,325,000) Feb. .|1899) .10 
93 Fanny Rawlings, g. s..-.|Colo..| 1,000,000]1,000,000} 1 20,600] Aug..|1899| .01  ||/214/Smuggler, s. 1. z «+..|Colo..| 1,000,000] 1,000,000} 1)" "” 336,000) 11515.000| June.|1900] ‘93 
Favorite, g ‘|Golo..| 1.200,000]1.200;000| 1! 48,000 48,000 |April./1900) .04  |/215/South Eureka, g......../Cal ..} 1,500,000] 300,000] 5).......... | 12,000 May..|1898| .04 
95 Federal Steel, pf......../U. S..|100000,000| 582,610} 100! 4,127,727] | 5,725,5 7| July..| |1900/1.75  ||216|South Swansea, s. 1....../Utah.| 150,000] 150,000) 1/222... vee] 165,000 Oct...|1899] “05 
% Federal Steel, com......|U.S..|100000,000| 464.843] 100| 1, 74341 161] 1,743, 161|Mar.. |1900/2.50 ||217|Specimen, g............. Colo,.| 1,200,000/1,200,000) 2)......cccsleccccccccsleccccsleccclescec. 
%'Fern. » ""|B-Gol| 200,000} 200,000! 1|.... 10,000|Jan ..|1898| .05  ||218\Squaw Mountain, g......|Colo..| 2,000,000|2,000,000| 1)1.212227! 10,000 Nov. .|1899 -00% 
8 Ferris liaggarty, 6.2.8.,|Wyo.| 1,000,000] 1,000,000] | 5,000/Feb.. 1899] .0044]|219|Standard Con., g. s......|Cal...| 2,000,000] "200,000}  10|""”" 40,000) 8.90,236 May..|1900| 10 
Florence, s F Mont.) 2,500,000) 440,000} 5} 252,000 April. 1900} .05 |/220|/Standard, g.............. Idaho} 500,000; 500,000} 1).......... } 1,745,000} April. |1899 ‘06 
100|Frisco C ‘on. i's. 2:500,000| 500,000} 5}. 920,000|Nov.. 1899) 25 ||221|Stratton’s Independ’ce..|Colo..| 5,500,000 1,000,000] 5 960,000 1,920,000| June .|1900| "48 
101\Galena, s. 1. g...... 1,000,000} 100,000} 10}. 71,000|Sept. /1897] .05 |/222|Strong, g.......-seeeeee. \Colo..| 2,500,000 2.500.000} 1} — 150,000} 1,000,000) June.{1900! [01 
102\Garfield C onan 2. eee 1,200,000 1,200,000 1 34,000) May.. 1899) .01 223\Swansea, s. 1... . . Utah. 500,000) 100,000 5 40,000) 241,500) June.|1900) .05 
103|Geyser-Marion. g........ 1.500.000} 300,000] 5). 96,000/Sept..'1898] .02 ||224)Tamarack, c. .|Mich.| 1,500,000] 60,000} 25] 300,000} 6,570,000' June. 1900/7 .00 
104|Gold Coin of Victor, g....|Colo..| 1,000,000) 1,000,000} 1 480,000) June. 1900} .02 225 Tomboy, g.. Colo..| 1,500,000} 300,000) 5 72,000) 884.000) June.|1900| .24 
105|Gold De posit, g Colo. 500.000} 500,000) 4 10,000) Mar.. 1900) .02 ||226'Touraine, g.............+ Colo..| 1,250,000/1,250,000} 1 87,500 87,500 A pril.|1900] .07 
106|Gold & Globe, 55 esa **|Golo 750,000) 750,000) 1 51,625\ July. .;1898) .0044 27 UNION, Boec.cccccescccsefCOW.-| 1,250,000]1,250,000} 1l..cccecces 82,744 June.|1896| .01 
10;|Gold King, g.............{Colo..} 1,000;000]1,000,000] 1 180,000) June. |1900} .03  |/228 Union Leasing.......... Colo..| 1,000,000 1,000,000) 1|...... ees 336,000 July..|1895| .04 
108/Gold sx vereign, g bas fer Colo..| 3,000,000}3,000,000] 1]. crececelsecccevevelsccerslecsslecsoes 229 Union, z . Re eiactenennee Kas. 500,000! 500,000} 1 5,000) 5,000 Sune. 1900} .01 
109\Golden Cyele, i ee |Golo..| 1,000,000} °200;000} 5 318,500] June.}1900} .05 ||280) United, z. 1., pref........ |Mo...| 6,000,000) 240,000] 25 12,729) 15,395 April.|1900| _50 
1l0iGolden Eagle, g..........|Goto..| 500,000] 500,000) 1 Se oooiTune: [1900] 2o1 |fa81| United’ Verde... . Ariz...) 3,000,000) 300,000} 10] 975,000) 1,887,500 June.|1900| 75 
111/Golden vinese. g. 8. :|\Golo 600.000} 600,000] 1). 569,480|Feb..|1897| .01 |/232/Utah, g..... pabdaaunduacs Utah.| 1,000,000] 100,000 179,000, Jan. ..|1899|} 02 
'2\Golden Reward, g....-+-|S.D..| 1,000,000] 100,000] 10}. 155,000| Feb. .|1898| .15. ||233| Victor, g....... ..|Colo..| 1,000,000) 200,000 1,155,000;Dec. .]1898| .50 
113'Golden Star g *JOnt..| 1, 200,000} 1,200,000) 1). 45,500| July..|1899) .0014)|234 Vindicator, Con., g......|Colo..| 1,500,000) 1,065,000 411, = April.|1900| .05 
1i|Grafton, g.. , veotneeeaes Colo.. 1,000,000) 1,000,000 1 10,000|Oct...'1899} .01 ||235| War Eagle Con., g. s. ¢..!B.C 2:000.000\1. ;750.000 250| Feb. .|1900) .01% 
115|Grand Central. g ead Utah. 250,000} 250,000) 1 666,250\Sept..|1899| .24 ||/236)What Cheer, z......... Mo...) — 225,000) 22,500 11.250 May..}1900} .20 
116|Grand Guleh...... Ariz.. 250.000) 240,000| 1 9,600) April.|1900} .01  ||237| Wolverine, c............. Mich.| 1,500,000} — 60,000 390,000) A pril.|1900/2.00 
117|Grass Valley Expl .... Berea ital os 100.000) 30,000] 2 67,500)May..|1900} .25 |/238| Work, g..........-..- sos{COIOs) 1500 CCE BOOO00) Bo... cccacslesscccccesfesescelecss Dena 
118|Great er Gold Belt, B. . Col »..| 5,000,990/3,300,000) 1 76,000| June.|1900| .02 ||239| Yellow Aster, g.. .|Cal...| 1,000,000! "100,000 419,416|July..| 1900) |90 
N9/Gwin, g........ staal.’ 15000!000! 1005000} 10 91,500|May..|1900} .25  ||240/Ymir, g............000e. B.Col| 1,000,000 125.000 30,000] Nov. .|1899| 124 
120 Hall so Ltd. ..'B.Col] 1,500,000) 250,000) 5) 120,000} May..|1899) .24 ||141|Zenobia, g........... ++++|Colo..| 1,000,000) 1,000,000 10,000) Feb. .|1893| .01 
Bt Hata og 002 Mone 1,500,000} 30,000] 50 a GE Mawel veswvbaviecicvese suvcsune veoee| ehmeCeeneWEsCenesee eoee veccccces sccccehocccleescee 
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G.,Gold. §., Silver. L., Lead. C., Copper. Z., Zinc. Q., Quicksilver. I. Iron. This table is corrected up to July 2d. Correspondents are requested to forward changes or additions, 
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Market Reviews. 


Abbott (Turkey)....  “* 

Naxos (Greek) h. gr. 
Pumice Stone, Am. powd., 
powdered.... 
Lump, per guality.... 


Lump, per quality.. 
Rouge. per quality... . 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. Pitts- 








Powdered, 80@ 90... -" 


Chem. pure cryst.... 
Nitrate, powdered 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC.—CURRENT PRICES. 





Abrasives— Cust. Meas. Price. | 
Carborundum, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, Powd., 
Ws BEE asrbse ns Ib. $0.10 | 
Minute No. 1....... = 15 | 
_ 15. a? 1.00 | 
Corundum, | N. C...0000 i, .07@.10 
Chester. Mass a a ass - -04144@.05 | 
Crushed Steel, f. 0. b. 
Pittsburg........... > 054% 
Emery, Turkish flour, 
POON s v0 0s0se » .03 
Grains, in kegs...... - OK@ 05 
Naxos flour, in kegs.. ‘* 03 | 
Grains, in kegs...... - 05 | 
Chester flour, in kegs. “ 03 
Grains, in kegs..... = .04144@.05 
Peekskill flourjin kegs ‘* 0134 
Grains, in kegs.....  “* 024 
Crude, ex-ship, N. Y.; 
Kuluk (Turkey)....lg. ton 22.00@24.00 


26.50@30.00 
32.00 
-012@.02 
0144 
.04@.40 | 
02144 @ .03 
.05@,.14 | 
-10@.30 


“ 
Ib. 
“ 
“ 


“ 


round.... 














RIT. 35550 <nseneeons> OF 
Acids—-Acetic. 30% pure.. 100 Ibs. 3.50 
S08 Ch. PUTS. «20.00.05 6.00 
GOK Pure. ......cccccee a 7.50 
Benzoic, English........ oz. 12% 
German.... Ib. 46 
Boracic, cryst. - 
Powaered .......00556s 53 
Carbolic, crude, 60%.... gal. 
Cryst, 37%. drums..... Ib. 
Liquid, 95%.........+ gal. 
Carbonic, liquid gas....._ Ib. 
Chromic, crude “g 
Chem. pure........... = 
Hydrochloric, ch. pure. “ 
Hydrofluoric, 36%....... . 
FOE... 220 coccsccccerees a 
NT ee 
Nitric, chem. pure.. ad 
Sulphuric, chem. pure.. ” 
Sulphurous, liquid anhy. i. 
Tartaric, cryst.......... = 
POWGET, ...00000cc0000 = 
Alcohol—Grain......... gal. 
Refined wood, 95@974 - 
PEs cok ansansense ? 
Alum—Lump...........- 100 Ibs. 
TAPOUG .....cosscccsscens = 
POWEETOE. 6520000000002 6 : 
Chrome, com'l..... .... af 2.75@3 00 
Aluminum—Nitrate.... Ib. 1.50 
Oxide.com’l, common... ** -06Lo 
Ses ee 3 2 
PGI scx snevssseeeh es 7 -80 
Hydrated... 100 Ibs. : 2.60 
Sulphate, pure......... ee 1.50@1.75 
SEE écnckxsesdbocnns < 1.15@1.39 
Ammonia—Aqua, 16° Ib. .03 
1R° “ 0314 
= “0334 
° ' 051g 
_ Ammonium— 
Bromide, pure.........+ - A2@..5% 
Carbonate lump... .... 08144@..08k6 
PTOG, 600s naccee “© 0934, @.09% 
Muriate, gran........... ” 0614 
LAMIMP... 2. 020-000-000 a 0914 
Nitrate, white. pure (99%) “i 1046 
Phosphate, com’l..... oe 12 
Chem. pure.. ........ » 60 
Antimony—Gla “a = .30@,..40 
Needle, lump.......... Sess 0544@. 06 } 
Powdered, ordinary... “ 0534 
Best...... 0BLg 
Oxide, com’! white, - = 096 
Com’! white, 99%....- se 12 
COAT BPRT oi crescce ee 07 
Sulphuret, com’l....... "aes 16 
Arsenic—White......... wo .045¢ | 
SS Sa . *  074@.07% 
Asphaltum— 
Ventura, Cal........ -...Sh ton 32.00 
TD. cacesndetneasleneer Ib. .01146@.08%4 
Egyptian, crude....... << 05L4@..06 | 
Trinidad, refined. ...... “lg. ton 30.00@35.00 | 
San Valentino ......... 15.00 | 
Seyssel (French) mastic.sh.ton 21.00 | 
Gilsonite.Utah,ordinary Ib. 3 
SOBRE. coke csnscs ss “ 0334 | 
Bariam—Charbonate, | 
Lump, 80@90¢ ....sh. ton 25.00@27.50 
92@984.. “  26.00@ 29.00 | 


Ib. .0134@02 

Shee beres = 02R@.024 | 
“a -05 

innke = -06 
yd.eryst “ AS 
recryst. “ 5) 
eee eeee = 27 
owsccese ” 01 
r., No, 1. sh.ton 9.00) 





Crude, No. 2 = 8.00 
Crade, No. 3...... es T.75 
Am. Floated.........  * 14.50@ 17.50 
German, gray....... = 14.50 
Snow white........ ” 17.50 
Bauxite—Ga. mines: 1st 
NS ee lg. ton. 5.00@5.10 
gccond PERED sab esee> * 4.25@4.50 
Ala.. f.o.b., 1st grade. oe 5.00 
Second grade ceeep bees - 3.85 
Bismuth—Oxide, hydr.. lb 2.25@2.30 
Subnitrate.... sescas 1.30@1.35 
Bitumen, Es wetanbsa - O31 | 
Scebbbaseesassbenece oe 05 
“A’ and “BY........0e = 04% 
Bone Ash..... coon * 1254@.0316 | 





Cust. Meas. Price. 


ME oc 5atheeaes ° 











Bromine—Bulk... : 

Cadmium Metallic... aoe 1.40 
Acetate, pure white..... 100 Ibs. 1.00 
Sulphate ehkeseeaieavan . 2.00@2.50 

Calcium—<Acetate,gray. ‘ 1.5: 

Pe brown...... 1.05 

Carbide, ton lots. f.0. b. 

Niagara Falls, N.y.... sh. ton %5.00 
Carbonate, ppt......... Ib. 0d 
Chloride, com’l.. --100 Ibs. -90 

MEE cutosbsenseberbuee 1.00 
DRRINRD) 5 ionsnwins anes lb, 05 

Cement — 

Portland, Am., 400 Ibs.. bbl. 1.50@2.00 
PR ccescneeiaeees. on 1.95@2.20 
English.... o 2.45@2.55 
German... * 2.30@2.70 

* Rosendale,” 3 “6 9 

Sand cement, 400 Ibs...“ 1.55@1.95 

Slag cement, imported. ‘* 1.65 

Ceresine— 

Orange and Yellow..... lb. 11% 

PPO jcccsseisesaieahees - 13% 

Chalk—Lump, bulk..... sh. ton 2.15 
Ppt. per quality........ lb. .04144@.06% 

Chlorine—Liquid....... = 28 
PM cinstopeeuens wees & 15 

Chrome Ore— 

(50% chrome) ex-ship....lg. ton 23.00 

ME cudhentueke ohenee® ‘4 35.00 

Bricks, f.0.b., Pittsburg. M 175.00 

Clay, China—Am. com., 

ex-dock, N. ¥....+. lg ton 8.00 

Am. best,ex-dock, N.Y.“ 9.00 

English, common...... * 12 00 
Best grade....... eben 17 00 

Fire Clay, ord.......... sh. ton 4.00 
DE hebbeennes eens 2 5.75 

Slip Clay...... peesoxe ~ 4.00 

Coal Tar Pitch......... —_ -08 

| Cobalt—Carbonate.. lb. 1.75 

NMS . ciscsunseex ‘oes 1.50 

Oxide—Black........... oF 2.26@2.36 
DN <euxsheenikekasshs 7” 2.28@2.40 
Smalt, blue ordinary “ 25 

DEG Cau SSLKERE SSS = -30 
er 100 Ibs. =“ 

Copper—Carbonate..... lb, 

CORED cic se0nse<es - 35 

Nitrate, crystals........ ». 35 

ORIG, CONN. 2000020000 * 19 

| Cream of Tartar--Cry s. ™ 22% 

Granulated............. - 22g 

PON cosciunnesince * 2316 

Cryolite.....: bebe beeen - - 066 

Explosives— 

Blasting powder, A. 25 Ib. keg 2.50 

Blasting powder, B..... 1.25 

“Rackarock,” A......0: Ib. 25 

“Rackarock.” B......+« - 18 

Judson R.R. powder.... 10 

Dynamite (20% nitro- 

giycerine).......... = 13 

(30% nitro-glycerine)...  ** -14 

(40% nitro-glycerine).. ‘“* 15 

(50% nitro-glycerine).. ** 16% 

(60% nitro-glycerine).. “* 18 

(75% nitro-glycerine).. “ 21 
Glycerine for nitro 

(32 2-10°Be.)......0006 is 13144 

Feldspar—Ground...... sh.ton 8.00@9.00 

Fluorspar—In bulk. 

Am. lump, Ist grade...  “* 12.40 
PR pekchnaaket - 11.90 
Gravel & crushed,istg “ 11.40 

DA BRIA, o.cccscces “ 10.90 

Ground, ist grade.... 15.90 
Foreign, lump......... see 8.00@.12.00 

Si cscacbesseeson = 11.50@14.00 

Fuller’s Earth— maid 100 Ibs. 75 
SONI. so 560k ucsswoe 85 
Refined lump......... = 1.25 

Graphite— 

Am. lump, f. o. b. Provi- 

Gennes, Hi. f.....<<050 sh. ton 8.00 

Am. pulv., f. o. b. Provi- 

Genes, &. £..0..2020 — OF 80.00 

German, lump.......... lb. 0146 
PRMORNREL oss02 seuss se .0134@ .02 

Ceylon, common....... = .04 
Pulverized ......0c0000 ~ -05@..08 

Italian, pulv........... ™ 01% 

Gypsum—Ground....... sh. ton 8.00@8.50 
PORN oosecvesese'se = 
Pc skccessbaasbabal i . 

English and French.. - " 14.00@ 16 00 

Infusorial Ear th—Ground. 

American, best......... 20.60 

en ~ = 37.50 

German. ....c..ccccccees x¢ 40.00 

Todine—Crude.......... 2.45 

Iron—Muriate........... 05 
Nitrate, com'‘l 01% 

PD i cachachesee 0314 
Oxide, pure copperas ‘col “ .05@.10 

Purple-brown....... ai .02 

Venetian red........ — * .01@.01%e 

SEED Sanknecsesssavics - .01@.03 

Kaolin—(See Clay, China). 

Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) 

Lead—Acetate, white.... Ib. Riv 
Com’l, broken....... 5 0614 
PU. icccnstevsccus -? 0546 

Nitrate, com’'l........... ” 0616 

A wnasnens ” 814 

Lime—Com., ab. 250 Ibs” bbl. 60 
Finishing....... senebene -70 

Magnesite— 

Crude,lump (95%) Greece lg.ton 7.00@7.50 

Calcined (Greece)....... sh. ton 17.50 

Bricks (Greece)........ y 170.00 

Bricks, Am..,f.o.b..Pitts- 

NS ro cic akwae oes 75.00 

Magnesiunr— 

Carbonate, light, fine pd Ib. 0334 


| 


| Magnesium —Carb. Cant. Meas. 
Ib. $ .0714@.07% | 
oe 45 


BLOCKS. ....20.ccccccee 

































Chloride, com’!. ‘ Re 
Beet. cc8: SS eseces. 
PER asi iksostasnee —s = 
PTINND 0045000900000 - 
} Manganese — “ Crude- -pow'd 
70@75*% binoxide... 
Crude. pow’d 
Ti 85% binoxide.... ‘* 
8a. 90% binoxide.... “* 
90@95% binoxide.... “ 
Carbonate....... ar ;. = 
CRATERS. oc cavccccecsses ” 
Ore, 50%, Foreign....... unit 
DOMGTEG: «. 0c cccesieces 
| Marble—Flour 4 
| Mereury—Bichloride.. lb. 
| Mica—N. Y. gr'nd, coarse * 
ee eS .- 
Sheets, N. C., 2x4in.... ‘* 
x3 '40..5<5< bkbasaeses 
re coscese = 
4x4 . schon cas evenness * 
Pe MR ishnscubwassace = 
Scrap, f. 0.b., Dillsboro, 
ispeapckaeksoneeen sh, ton. 
ashe Wooi— 
Slag. ordinary.......... sh. ton 
Selected. ..... rr 
Rock, ordinary. = 
| RINNE i nskceescsas - 
Monazite—92Z.......... % 
Nickel—Oxide, No.1..... Ib. 
Rb ad se ba heues se 
Sulphate ea whknakeeie® ” 
| Oils—Black.reduced 29 gr.: 
25@30 cold test....... gal. 
15, cold test.......... oe 
Teter - 
IE Sosa ssicncass = 
Cylinder.dark steam ref “ 
Dark filtered......... om 
Light filtered......... ” 
Extra cold test........ od 
Gasolene, 86°@90°..... : 
Naphtha, crude 68@72° ‘“ 
go, ha eS re = 
Linseed, domestic raw.. ‘ 
SRO vcs sun ene Gabbe 
Calcutta, TOW. ....0.00.» * 
Graphite, lubricating, 
BE, ITs cccvcuesves lb 
CS ae ee sd 
Axle grease.......... = 
Wood grease........- > 
Ozokerite—Foreign.... “ 
Paints and Colors— 
Seasine, Sumatra...... ™ 
EEE cnc se ask sewer 96 
Chrome green,common ‘* 
NE sasetaxe ones = 
Misceasestxseacen “ 
Yellow, common..... * 
ee * 
Silica Graphite, thick.. ‘ 
OL: wvabonancunn. gal. 
Lampblack, com’l..... a | 
PRERONE. cicncccccnsese = 
CORRE  cesscccccses . = 
ee - 
Litharge. Am. powd.. “ 
English flake.......... ? 
Glassmakers, Foreign “ 
Metallic, brown.........sh. ton 
RE in gcsseeunwnssssuns * 
| Ocher, Am. common. * 
| ee ee * 
Dutch, washed........ Ib. 
French, washed...... oa 
Orange mineral, Am... “ 
Foreign, as to make., ‘ 
Paris green, pure, bulk. ‘“* 
Red lead, American..... 24 
| eee - 
Shellac, ** D.C."’. - 
Native...... wine's ea ae 
Turpentine, spirits..... - gal, 
Ultramarine. best...... Ib. 
Vermilion, Amer. lead.. ‘** 
Quicksilver, bulk... a 
SMOG 5 cccsxesenn * 
English, imported.. a2 
English, domestic. . = 
White lead, Am., dry... os . 
RI wsscadenssnres = 
ee er - 
Whiting, common...... 100 Ibs 
Gilders....... deuscskne “ 
Zine white, Am..ex.dry Ib 
American, red seal... “* 
Green seal.......... = 
Foreign, red seal,dry ‘‘ 
Green seal, dry..... a 
| Foreign, in oil....... x om 
| Potash—Caustic, ord.... ‘ 
| Elect. (90%)......- cwapaos - 
Potassium— 
Bicarbonate cryst...... ** 
Powdered or gran.... “* 
Bichromate, Am........  “* 
Scotch...... eenvcseen “= 
Carbonate, hy drated... “ 
Calcined...... shaves . = 
Chromate....... sekecee 
Cyanide (98@99%).......  * 
eS eee +. = 
Permanganate, purecr. 
Prussiate, yellow. ..... . = 
DONG, sciceons base wees a = 
Silicate......s.s.0. donee - 
Sulphide, com’l..... — = 
| Quartz—See Silica). 
| Rosin— 
Com. strained (280 Ids.). -bbl. 
Best straiped........... 
Meiium...... eseocecsse 


ee eee 
















































Price. | Cust. Meas. Price, 
$0.06@.09 | Salt— 
.0134| N.Y com, fine.......... sh. ton $2.0 
220 N. Y. agricultural 1.50 
.60 | Saltpeter—Crude....... 3.50 
.01@.01% | es pone sae ceseeseee 4.25 
Silica—Best foreign....lg. ton 10 00@.11,9 
.014@. 0134 | ~ Ground quartz, ord....sh. ton a OUAR.0 
Mba cccqeccsccececess 6g 2,01K70,13,00 
.011446@.02% | Lump quartz........... - 2.5004.0 
.0216@.03'4 | Glass sand....... = 2.3 
.0234@. 0: Re | Silver—Chloride.. os’ 65 
.16@.20 PN, cn aesasebeseseas - 40 
04 SPeiic oskGenanGcetessses ag 850.1.10 
.29 | Slate—Ground, black...sh. ton | 7.504875 
.30| Ground, red andolive. ‘ 20.00 
5.50@6.00 | Sodium—Acetate,com’l. Ib. 0484 
.i4 Bicnromate............. a 06g 
.04@,.05 Chlorate, com'l........ U914 ( 084 
-05@.06 Hyposulphite, Am..... 1.7001,8) 
30 ae - 2.102. 
.80 Nitrite. 96@98%......... lb. 8 
1.50 PUREED pcchse5ee sense - ‘ 
2.00 UNOINNOS 30565 sn000080 - 02 
3.00 a * 
Silicate, cone i 
25.00 OG Bosses ssenaséeesee ig 
Sulphate, gran., puri’d. , ‘** 
20.00 PP ssheisseignnsss ” 
S02) PDs ssc0w sa¥0ss00% e 
32.00 Tungstate,com’l. ...... - 
40.00 COs cixthnases dyes su ” 
140.00 ) Str ontiur itrate.... * 
1,00 | Sulphur—Roll... 100 Ibs. 
.60 PE ccctshekdswewen = 
.20@.21 Flowers, sublimed... = 
Talc—N. C, Ist grade.. Sh. ton 
.0934@ 1014 my ha Fibrous ise ee seve 
.1034@.1114 French, best...... saakee 100 Ibs. 
-1134@.1234 rr - ’ 
.0914 @.0934 | Tin—Bichloride............ Ib 0914. 10 
-0534@.1014 CNFMRIS sais seevec —< = e) 
-1134@.164 BUENO, BO secciencssns = 09 
1434@..1734 52°....0- sone ceeecesces 15 
2134@.2634 Oxide, white,ch. pure... ** 41 
.16@.21 | Uranium—Oxide........ = 2.25 8.00 
9.55 | Zine—Metallic,ch. pure... ‘* 07144@.09% 
301 GaTDORAte...cccsccsccs  * 5 
.65@.67| Chloride............00+ ae 05 
ID) AMIE cusessaasnacecscnas ae 074 
76 PUD sncn0s €ésean0s o -02@ 02% 
10 7 
"32 THE RARE ELEMENTS. 
084@. 10 Prices given are at makers’ works in Ger. 
.05@.06 | many, unless otherwise noted. 
-0914 Cust. Meas. Price. 
Barium—Amalgam...... grm, $1.19 
$001) BAGO). ..550 cncesneeoes - 571 
. 27 | Beryllium—Powder..... a 5.95 
Wd) MOMNIRIE 5 on 52 cecenna stews - 9.04 
12@.15| Nitrate (N Y.).......... oz. 2.00 
37 | Boron—Amorphous, pure germ. 19 
-10| Crystals, pure........... 1.48 
25] Nitrate (N. Y.)......c000. Ib. 1.50 
oA MC AMOIUM . .. 5..0005550000 kg. 1.90 
215 1 GRIGIO, . 000 0ccsceveees grm. 4.28@5.% 
-03 | Cerium—Fused.......... grm. 1,02 
.08 DAGON, F).<.6sss04 17.00 
12@.20 | Chromium—Fused, E me, kg. 5.95 
20@.35} Pure powder 95%........ 1.79 
-0646 | Chem. pure cryst........ grm. 2% 
rit) — —(QB@99Z)... ssc eeee kg. 6.31 @ = 
19.00 eres (NY. ) oz. 3.00 
5600 1 BOPB IOI on osicesscccescce grm. 3.09 
9.25@10.00 | Nitrate (N. Y. ecuceins < Oz. 3.00 
21. ee 00 | Germanium—Powéer.... grm. 33.32 
ES a wie 35.70 
014@. ‘ai Glucinum—Powdéder....... 5.95 
0814 @ ‘0816 Crystals......... sacaeeha? 9.04 
094@. ig Nitrate (N. Y.).....0006 » OZ. 2.7 
RUBIN 55555 S0dhvcwenes +. grm 4.05 
OOM | Tridimm—......6....c000 = 1.48 
0814 Lanthanum—Powder.,.. 4.28 
-28| Electrol, inglobules..... * 9.04 
15 Dirale(N W)iciscccces OZ, 2.73 
-46@. 4648 RR Spi sacecasécssaes grm, 2.38 
i ie eee oz. .60 
10@. a oe bars.... kg. 6.19 
ve y . 9.99 
85| Powdered an 5.71@6.0 
.80 ! Moly bdenum--Fusec coos tM. .20 
.74 Pow ST bikdebensn<cee kg. 2.62 
0534 | Niobium...........-+:-- - grm, 3.81 
oe SS eee <7 % 
@ .0834 Palladium—Wire....... " .95 
Se ag 7 
54 Potassium—In balis..... kg. 17.85 
.0434@.05144 | Rhodium................ grm. 2.62 
-0744@.07% | Rubidium = ee 6 4.7 
.0734@.08 | Ruthenium—Powder..., * 2.8 
-0614@.08144 | Rutile—Crude............ kg. B 
-0634@ .085g | Selenium—Com'‘l powder * 33.32 
-1046@.1134 | Sublimed powder....... ; = 42.84 
-0416@.05| Sticks........ ..scceeees « 35.7 
.0644 | Silicium—Com'l....... - = 28.56 
oe + 59.50 
.0734 | Sodium (N, Y.). .... .... Ib. 65 
12 | Strontium—Electrol.... grm. 6.19 
-0844 | Tantalium—Pure........ * 3.57 
096 | Tellurium—Ch. p. —. kg. 119.00 
-0414 DOWIE scccces Keaseenen = 95.20 
SOE NOD 55065 eccsccence ~ 26.18 
-35 | Thorium—Metallic....... rm. 7.85 
_ 29 Nitrate 49@50¢ (N. Y.).. Ib. 5.00 
2.80 | Titanium...... ecescsevee Kg 47.00 
14 IEEE ccaceseccsssesee 190.40 
-1844@.19} Nitrate (N.Y.).......... OZ 25 
-37 | Vanadium—Fused....... grm. 1.19 
-% | Wolfram—Fused, elect... kg. 238.00 
10 Powder, 95@9BL.».....-- - 1.67 
Purest, powder.......:.. 6.43 
Yttrium....... ccosceccce QTM. 3.33 
1.55 | Nitrate (N. Y.).....00000. OZ 3.00 
3.00 | Zirconium—Com'l...... kg. 119.00 
1.7% Nitrate (N. Y.)......000. Ib. 9.0 


SL a ee ee 
) Nore.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts, This tabie is revised up to June 
9. Readers of the EySINEERING AND M:znuyg JOURNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. See also 
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